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OPERA HOUSE SALE 


MAY ‘WRECK’ MUSIC 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Metropolitan, Built by Oscar 
Hammerstein, Is Sold for a 
Small Sum, Thus Eliminat- 
ing Theater as Home for 
Gatti’s Opera and Orchestra 
Foreces—Metropolitan Sea- 
son May Be Held in Acad- 
emy if This Building Is Not 
Also Sold to Movie or The- 
atrical Interests—Stokow- 
ski Declares Situation “A 
Calamity” and Calls for 
$1,500,000 Fund—Propose a 
Temple of Music on Park- 
way 


PHILADELPHIA, May 1.—Philadel- 
phia has its orchestra and its opera sea- 
son but it looks now as if they would 
have nowhere to go next season. The 
Metropolitan Opera House, built by 
Oscar Hammerstein for its present pur- 
poses, was sold in the middle of the week 
in satisfaction of a mortgage for $400,- 
000 held by Edward T. Stotesbury, the 
purchaser being Fred G. Nixon-Nird- 
lingé¥, son of the late Samuel F. Nixon, 
the “Syndicate” theatrical magnate, 
identified with Klaw, Erlanger, Froh- 
man, et al. The historic old Academy 
of Music, built in 1857, still the city’s 
standard house for musical attractions 
and up to the past ten years also the 
local home of opera, has excited the in- 
terest of theatrical managers and movie 
people, and the week end if rife with 
rumors of its accomplished or potential 
sale. 

The local opera season of sixteen 
weekly performances by the Gatti- 
Casazza forces is housed in the Metro- 
politan Opera House. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra makes its home, both for con- 
certs and rehearsals, in the Academy of 
Music. The big recitalists divide their 
appearances between the two audito- 
riums, McCormack, Elman and other 
stars rather favoring the Metropolitan, 
and Kreisler and some of the vocalists 
going to the Academy. The latter is 
also used by the Symphony Society of 
New York, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and other important visiting or- 
ganizations, the Choral Society, and 
other local bodies. 

The sale of the Metropolitan netted 
only $655,000, merely a few thousand 
dollars above the municipal taxation as- 
sessment. Mr. Hammerstein paid $150,- 
000 for the site alone and the cost of the 
structure, including the site, was authori- 
tatively stated at the time of dedication 
to be $900,000. At present prices of ma- 
terials and labor the Metropolitan is 
conservatively worth $1,500,000. Mr. 
Nixon-Nirdlinger is himself a theatrical 
magnate, already owning or controlling 
several movie and vaudeville houses in 
various parts of the city. The Metro- 
politan would give his firm a big up- 
town house in a thickly populated resi- 
dential section. This is taking the view 
that the house will be turned over to 
moviedom. It is generally assumed that 
the Metropolitan, on account of Mr. 
Nixon-Nirdlinger’s association with the 
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New Artistic Director of the Chicago Opera Association, Whose Genius as Con- 
ductor and Composer Has Secured Him Instant Recognition in America 





Nixon estate, will be used as one re- 
placement unit for booking the attrac- 
tions of A. L. Erlanger, Flo Ziegfeld, 
George R. Tyler and Charles B. Dilling- 
ham, the factors of the new treatrical 
alignment. 


The bidding for the house started at 
$450,000 and was jumped by a represen- 
tative of Mr. Stotesbury and by the 
realty broker for Mr. Nixon-Nirdlinger 
by sums of $25,000 and $50,000 till the 
sale price was reached. Mr. Nixon- 
Nirdlinger was “dark” in the proceed- 
ings at the auction but was revealed 
later as the purchaser. His broker also 
said that the Metropolitan would in all 
probability be added to the chain of 
theaters consisting of the Broad, Gar- 
rick and Forrest. He further stated that 
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Mr. Nirdlinger was anxious for opera 
to be continued at the Metropolitan if 
feasible arrangements could be devised. 

“As I see it,” Mr. Nirdlinger’s repre- 


sentative said, ’there will be much more 


chance of opera being held in its acus- 


. tomed place if the directors of the opera 


season can arrange to have a series of 
eonsecutive performances. The present 
arrangement of one performance a week 
for sixteen weeks would seriously inter- 
fere with the booking of the plays for 
next season. But I do not go so far as 
to say that the present arrangement 
could not be carried out.” 


In some informed quarters this state- 
ment was interpreted to mean the doom 
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HERBERT M. JOHNSON 
IS EXECUTIVE HEAD 
OF CHICAGO OPERA 


Act of Board of Directors 
Places American Business 
Man at Helm of the Associ- 
ation—Gino Marinuzzi’s 
Appointment asArtistie 
Director, Forecast by “‘Mu- 
sical America” Last Week, 
Is Officially Announced — 
“Jacquerie” by New Im- 
presario, Will Probably Be 
Initial Offering Next No- 
vember 


HICAGO, May 1.—Herbert M. John- 
son, business comptroller of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association since 1916, was 
appointed executive director of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association at the board of 
directors’ meeting held yesterday. He 
will have general charge and direction 
of the company’s business and operations. 
Mr. Johnson has been connected with 
the opera company since 1913 as auditor; 
from 1916 to 1920 as business comptroller 
and now his new position as executive 
director makes him the first American 
to be at the head of orfe of the great 
opera organizations of the world. 

Gino Marinuzzi, as announced in 
MUSICAL AMERICA last week, will be the 
artistic director of the company under 
Mr. Johnson, will have charge of the 
conductors, and also be responsible for 
the standard of the performances. He 
will have charge and direction of the 
production and will assist Mr. Johnson 
in the selection of artists and co-operate 
with him in the choice of repertory and 
casts. 

Though not officially announced, the 
season of 1920-1921 will open in Chi- 
cago, Nov. 17, 1920, with Gino Mari- 
nuzzi’s “Jacquerie,” which, while in the 
repertory last year, was held over on ac- 
count of lack of time for rehearsals. 

The interest in the coming season is al- 
ready great and the advance sale of seats 
and boxes has exceeded that of former 
years for this time of the season. 

M. R. 


Gatti May Produce “Sadko,” “Don Car- 
los” and Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys” Next Season 


The most recent prophecies regarding 
next season’s novelties at the Metropol- 
itan include the possibility of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Sadko,” which has_ been 
given here only in a garbled ballet ver- 
sion, and Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” It seems 
more than probable that Lalo’s “Le Rui 
d’Ys” will at last have a hearing in 
New York, with Alda as Rozenn and 
Matzenauer as Margared, which latter 
part was one of the most popular of 
Emma Calvé’s characterizations both on 
the continent and at Covent Garden. 


Gabrilowitsch Halted at Pier by News of 


Wife’s Illness 

(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERJCA) 
DETROIT, MIcH., May 3.—Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, noted pianist and conductor of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, re- 
ceived a telegram just as he was about to 
leave for Europe, informing him that his 
wife, Mme. Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, 
had been taken ill here. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch at once canceled his passage to 
hurry to his wife’s side. Mme. Gabrilo- 
witsch is reported as “suffering from 

cold, but improving steadily.” 
M. McD. 
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of opera at the Metropolitan for two 
reasons. One is, of course, the fact that 
Mr. Gatti could not bring any large 
enough section of his forces over for say 
two separate runs of one week each of 
eight performances, making up the six- 
teen performances covered by the guar- 
antee of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Committee. All kinds of practical rea- 
sons prohibit. The guaranteeing com- 
mittee which covers the deficits, if any, 
would not want the opera this way, and 
certainly would not want it in the form 
of a fortnight at the end of the New 
York season. The other reason is, as a 
theatrical manager pointed out to the 
writer, that it would be very unprofit- 
able to the new management to give 
over every Tuesday evening or any 
evening in the heart of the season as 
the overhead expenses of the playing 
company, salaries, etc., would a too 
great to be compensated by the rentai 
fee per evening. In the case of the 
house being devoted to moving pictures 
the overhead would be smaller and 
would be easily and profitably covered 
by the rental. 


May Select Academy 


T. De Witt Cuyler, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Opera House Company 
of this city, and one of the two Phila- 
delphia members on the board of direc- 
tors of the New York Metropolitan, said 
opera would be given next season in 
Philadelphia either at the Metropolitan 
or in “some other suitable place, prefer- 
ably the Academy of Music.” 

Mr. Stotesbury, who attended the auc- 
tion, would make no comment on the 
operatic situation in his official capacity 
as president of the local opera commit- 
tee, or give any views in his personal 
capacity. Charles F. Schibener, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the old Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Company, which ap- 
parently has been automatically extin- 
guished by the sale of the house, said 
no statement that would be authorita- 
tive could be made at this early date. 

“I fully expect to see opera in Phila- 
delphia next season,” said a director. 
“It would be impossible of course to at- 
tempt having opera for a week at a 
time or even for two weeks consecutive- 
ly, which would be the case under the 
new managerial system. I expect tosee 
the Academy of Music used again for 
opera. The Metropolitan of New York 
has Tuesday evenings open for perform- 
ances in this city, by virtue of an an- 
cient arrangement with us. Our public 
has become trained to keep that night 
open for the social and musical pleas- 
ures of the opera. And you know Phila- 
delphia is really very reverent toward 
tradition and ‘set’ in its habits. So I 
am sure we will have a season, and that 
it will be on weekly Tuesdays, and 
maybe that it will be at the Academy— 
a consummation that many operagoers 
have longed for the past ten years.” 

Consensus of opinion and planning 
thus puts the salvage of local opera up 
to the Academy of Music—and the sal- 
vation itself is up against a new and in- 
teresting complication which involves 
more than the weekly opera-giving—for 
the twenty-five pairs of Philadelphia Or- 
chestra concerts and a wide variety of 
other musical events are concerned in 
the menace. 


May Wreck Past Efforts 


This threatening body-blow at the 
prosperity of music in this city where 
a great public has been built up during 
the past score of years roughly cover- 
ing the history of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s hard and victorious struggle 
for prestige and permanency, is the 
prospective sale of the Academy of 
Music, with the Metropolitan no longer 
available for musical events, and with 
one theater, the Broad, ripe for the 
movies; another, the Forrest, to be de- 
molished soon; another, the Garrick, 
likely to be added as an annex to a big 
merchandising firm adjoining, which has 
already made an offer for it at the ex- 
piration of the lease; and another, the 
Walnut, the oldest theater in’ America, 
having been built in 1808, to be torn 
down this summer. There will be not 
enough houses for the regular theatrical 
attractions, to say nothing of serving 
for concerts and operas. 

The situation is very grave in the 
opinion ef Arthur Judson, manager of 
the orchestra. 


Unless the people of Philadelphia sub- 
scribe a fund of $1,500,000 to purchase 
the Academy there is a possibility that 
the Philadelphia band will be without 
a home for rehearsal and a place to give 
its concerts. Mr. Judson’s view was 
concurred in by Alexander Van Rensse- 
laer, president of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Association for many years. 

Theatrical, moving picture and realty 
interests are all in the market for the 
Academy which occupies a choice site in 
the social, theatrical and shopping heart 
of the city. 


Stokowski Is Alarmed 


Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, alarmed by the 
situation, urged that steps be taken at 
once by the heads of the orchestra as- 
sociation to avert what he called “a 
calamity to the musical life of the city.” 

Dr. Stokowski urged that the direc- 
tors at once either lease the building at 
whatever sacrifice, or if possible buy the 
structure for a home in all futurity for 
-the orchestra. Hundreds of persons 
called at the offices of the orchestra in 
the Pennsylvania Building and offered 
suggestions for preservation of the 
Academy as the home of the orchestra 
and volunteered their aid in saving the 
situation. One suggestion was a temple 
of music along the new parkway, though 
construction costs just now are so high 
as to bar this idea temporarily at least. 

“It is unthinkable,” said Dr. Sto- 
kowski in relation to the projected turn- 
ing over of the building to other uses. 
“And still from all I can learn that is 
the fate our organization faces unless 
something is done. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I do not blame the directors, 
as I can understand their attitude which 
must be one of justice to the stockhold- 
ers whose capital is tied up in the build- 
ing. 
Tigecerthelede the consummation of a 
sale would mean nothing short of a 
calamity to the musical life of the city. 
If the building is in the market, the di- 
rectors of the orchestra should make an 
attempt to be the purchaser. — They 
should appeal to public spirited citizens 
to help them to buy it. 


Time to Project New Auditorium 


“But even if the Academy is saved it 
does not mean that the orchestra is pro- 
vided with a permanent home. The 
present crisis is a good time for looking 
ahead. As everyone knows, the Academy 
will be condemned sooner or later. Why 
don’t the people of Philadelphia get to- 
gether now and prepare plans for a 
modern structure there? I do not think 
of a more suitable place for a concert 
hall than in the row of beautiful build- 
ings—art gallery, Franklin Institute, 
library, ete—devoted to the arts which 
are to be erected there.” 

Mr. Judson said that Dr. Baker would 
not grant a renewal of the present lease 
to the orchestra for next season. He 
estimated it would take from $1,500,000 
to $2,000,000 to buy the building. 

W. R. M. 





Letz Under Knife; Recovering 


Hans Letz, founder and leader of the 
Letz Quartet, was operated on for ap- 
pendicitis at the Lenox Hospital, N. Y., 
on April 22. Mr. Letz had difficulty in 
playing at the last concert of the sub- 
scription series which took place but 
two nights before, as he was suffering 
at that time. The operation was entirely 
successful and Mr. Letz is now well 
on the road to recovery. He plans to 
sail for his home in France toward the 
end of May, and will spend the summer 
with his parents in Alsace. He will 
return in the early fall. Recent dates 
booked for the Letz Quartet by Daniel 
Mayer include engagements with the Art 
Society of Pittsburgh, the Wolverine 
Lyceum Bureau of Detroit, and in Mrs. 
Franklyn B. Sanders’ chamber music 
series in Cleveland. 





Edith Rubel, Violinist, Is Bride of 


Louisville Broker 


Edith Rubel, violinist, prominently 
identified in the last few years as the 
moving spirit of the Rubel Trio, was 
married on April 29 to Dillon Edward 
Mapother, a broker of Louisville, Ky. 

The marriage was performed in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City. 
Last yvear Miss Rubel went abroad as 
a Y. M. C. A. concert entertainer, and 
played throughout France and the oc- 
cupied German territory. She has not 
been before the public this season, nor 
would she commit herself about pursu- 
ing her professional career next season. 


She will make her home in Louisville. 


ae ms 








7000 Assemble in Hippodrome 
to Honor Hammerstein’s Memory 





McCormack, Trentini, Zerola and Other Artists Take Part in 
Memorial Concert—Receipts Will Go Toward Founding 
Two Scholarships in Rome for Americans 








N AUDIENCE of 7000 crowded the 
Hippodrome and its stage on Sun- 
day night, May 2, to honor the memory 
of Oscar Hammerstein and, incidentally, 
to hear some of the most noted of that 
galaxy of stars of which for years he 
was the center. , 
A tribute, most feeling because most 


obviously felt, was spoken by William J. 
Guard, who acted as publicity manager 
for Mr. Hammerstein at the Manhattan 
Opera House before going to the Metro- 
politan in the same capacity, ten years 
ago. “‘Had not Mr. Hammerstein looked 
on opera as something more than a 
money-making enterprise,” said Mr. 
Guard, who was evidently much moved, 
“the impresario could have died many 
times a millionaire. He did more for 
America, operatically, than any one man 
I have ever known.” 

The orchestra of seventy-five pieces 
was led alternately by Hugo Riesenfeld, 
one-time concertmaster at the Manhat- 
tan, and by Josiah Zuro, who had been 
chorusleader there. “Mia Cara,” a 


waltz. composed by Mr. Hammerstein, - 


was among the numbers played; others 
included the “Tannhauser” Overture and 
the “Dance of the Hours” from “Gio- 
conda.” 

Emma Trentini sang “The Fire Fly” 
song, and then the little soprano, who 
was costumed as a Neapolitan gamin, 
explained that other engagements de- 
manded her, and departed. Frank Pol- 
lack’s graceful and charming singing of 


the aria from “L’Elisir” was followed by 
Eleanora de Cisneros’s mellow contralto 
tones in “Mon Coeur S’ouvre a ta voix” 
from “Samson et Dalila,” and Tosti’s 
“Good-bye.” In this part of the pro- 
gram, Mme. de Cisneros replaced Mme. 
Tetrazzini, prevented by illness from ap- 
pearing. Later Mme. de Cisneros sang 
from “Le Prophéte.” 

Nicola Zerola, tenor, who has not been 
heard here for some time, was wildly 
applauded for his singing of an aria 
from “Andrea Chénier.” 

But perhaps the greatest enthusiasm 
of the evening was aroused by John 
McCormack, who sang Franck’s “La 
Procession”; Merikanto’s “A Story by 
the Fire,” and Chadwick’s “Before the 
Dawn.” Nor was he permitted to leave 
without singing those two perennial 
favorites, “Dear Old Pal of Mine” and 
“Mother Machree.” Among Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s interested auditors were his 
small son and daughter, who had sold 
programs in the lobby with much glee 
earlier in the evening. 

The proceeds of the concert, of which 
Fortune Gallo was artistic director, 
variously reported as anywhere from 
$12,N00° to $20,000, will form the nest- 
egg of the Hammerstein Memorial Fund. 
This sum, as it is planned by Mrs. Ham- 
merstein, the impresario’s widow and by 
the committee associated with her, will 
be used to endow two fellowships at the 
American Academy of Rome, thus per- 
petuating the impresario’s memory in 
the fashion he would have loved best. 

C. P. 





TETRAZZIN’S FAREWELL 


Diva Will Tour Next Season Under Man- 
agement of W. H. Leahy 


Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini will make a 
farewell tour of the United States of 
America during the season of 1920-1921, 
under the management of William H. 
Leahy, of San Francisco. 

Mr. Leahy, who is one of the best 
known impresarios in this country, and 
whose opera house, the Tivoli, in San 
Francisco, has given many famous oper- 
atic stars to the world, is an American, 
and for many years has been identified 
with the production of both grand and 
light opera. He first produced Leoncav- 
allo’s “Zaza” in the United States, and 
brought that famous composer especially 
from Italy to conduct the performance. 
His fame as an American impresario of 
native birth was at its height when he 
induced Mme. Tetrazzini, who was then 
creating a furore in Mexico, to go to 
San Francisco. Her triumph in that 
city was sensational. She went to Lon- 
don and her success at Covent Garden 
was so emphatic that thousands of people 
waited all night in the rain to purchase 
tickets. She was honored by the British 
royal family and then came to New 
York, where her local début as Violetta 
in “La Traviata” at the Manhattan, is 
now operatic history. Under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Leahy she made five concert 
tours. 


Gusikoff Returns to New York 


Michel Gusikoff, the young American 
violinist, recently returned. to New York 
after completing his third season as 
concertmaster of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Max Zach, conductor. 
Mr. Gusikoff has not only officiated at 
the concertmaster’s desk this season in 
St. Louis, but has won marked favor as 
soloist with the orchestra in St. Louis 
and on tour. 


Toscanini Denies Story That He Com- 
pared Bohemian Violinist to Paganini 


MILAN, April 11.—In reporting the tri- 
umphal début of Vasa Prihoda, the young 
Bohemian violinist who thrilled the 
Milanese public last January with his 
extraordinary performance of Paganini’s 
répertoire, the news has been spread by 
some Italian papers that Maestro Tosca- 
nini had expressed his judgment of the 
phenomenal “virtuoso” in the following 
terms: “Paganini himself could not have 
played better.” Now Maestro Toscanini 
has authorized me to deny flatly such an 
absurd and erroneous alteration of his 











words. What he really said amounted to 
this: “This young man possesses ex- 
traordinary technical skill, and his per- 
formance of Paganini’s music is quite 
unique. As to his interpretative powers, 
they have not yet attained their complete 
development.” It was precisely for this 
reason Toscanini gave the advice to the 
Quartetto managers, to whom he had 
recommended the young artist, “not to 
include in the program of his début any 
sonata, the execution of which might 
have given grounds to adverse criticism.” 
It is Maestro Toscanini’s express wish 
that this statement should be published in 
America before the erroneous reports at 
present circulating in Italy have time to 
cross the water. Uco D’ ALBERTIS. 





FRENCH MUSIC TOO DEAR 





Paris Publication Declares Excessive 
Cost in U. S. is Virtually a Boycott 


Complaint has recently been made in 
La Vogue Musicale of Paris of the meth- 
ods of certain American concerns in re- 


gard to the sale of French music, “meth- 
ods which practically amount to a boy- 
cott of the French output.” “In certain 
New York music, stores,” declares the 
writer, “one can see some scores of 
French music, of a popular edition, 
marked 8 francs and sold at $4.80 which, 
according to the recent value of the dol- 
lar, represents the large sum of 65 to 
70 francs. If we take into account a 
gain of 30 per cent and also the customs 
duties of approximately 10 per cent, the 
score should be sold at $2.50. By add- 
ing about 15 cents for packing costs, 
tone would reach, at the most, to 


“But according to the present rate of 
exchange the score, bought at retail, 
should not cause the merchant an outlay 
of more than $1, and much less at whole- 
sale. However, he sells it at $4.80, mak- 
ing a profit of 350 per cent.” 





$1500 for American Composers 


The Symphony Society of New York 


is receiving applications for the condi- 
tions under which those composers may 
place their compositions in the contest 
in which $1500 in prizes has been do- 
nated by Harry Harkness Flagler, the 
president of the society. The conditions 
of the contest provide that the work must 
be of symphonic structure, in one move- 
ment, no longer than eighteen minutes in 
playing, and the composer must be an 
American. 
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Metropolitan Songbirds Greeted by Record Audience in Atlanta 











—— 


“Samson,” with Caruso and Other Stars, Opens Company’s 
Season Brilliantly in Southern Metropolis—Six Thousand 
Persons Hear Performance—Farrar Wins Great Triumph 
in “Zaza”? — Popular Demonstration at “Lucia” — Cheer 
Caruso in “La Juive’”—Latter Marks Climax of Week 








TLANTA, GA., May 1.—All opera 
44% records in Atlanta were broken 
Monday night at the opening perform- 
ance of the 1920 Metropolitan season, 
both in the matter of attendance and 
with regard to the weather. The at- 


# 
if 
"4 


And Here Is Caruso, Probably Meditat- 
ing on That Approaching Jump From 
Atlanta to Havana 





tendance was the largest for any open- 
ing performance. As for the wather, it 
rained—rained for the first time in ten 
years on a Metropolitan opera audience 
in Atlanta. 

In its revised form the Auditorium 
has 5439 seats. With the limit extended 
to cover those who managed to get inside 
the fire regulations and stand up, the 
audience must have reached 6000. 

The opera was “Samson et Dalila,” 


with Caruso, Margarete Matzenauer, 
Amato and José Mardones in the prin- 
cipal réles, and Albert Wolff, a conduc- 
tor new in Atlanta, making his début in 








an impressive manner with an opera that 
inherently demands an exorbitant and 
exacting toll of the orchestra. 

The production was given with all the 
pomp and style with which the Metro- 
politan invests its bigger spectacles, and 
was sung with great spirit throughout. 
Mardones scored heavily in the first act, 
being recalled many times. He was in 


unusually fine voice and his work was 
an outstanding feature of the opera. 
Caruso, Matzenauer and Amato all gave 
their roles full value. 

In the ballet, Lilyan Ogden, premiere 
danseuse, was much applauded in her 
The ballet, as a 


solo dance. whole, 





Edward Ziegler—Caruso Calls Him “Ed” 
for Short, Is Wearing a Mona Lisa 
Expression on This Bright Georgia 
Morning, but Anyhow He Has No 
Cause for Complaint, and Certainly 
None Can Complain of Mr. Ziegler! 


proved a distinctly popular interpola- 


tion. 
The Tuesday Matinée 
After an absence of five years, Geral- 
dine Farrar returned to Atlanta in 
Leoncavallo’s opera, “Zaza,” ‘Tuesday 





“Look on the Grape When It Is Red!” Invites Mme. Geraldine Farrar from Her 


Pullman to the Embarrassed 


“Musical 
Been Out of Dry Georgia for a Coon’s Age 


America” Photographer, Who Hasn’t 








“Hello, Atlanta!” 


These Attractive Maidens, the Dancing Beauties of Mr. Gatti’s 


Caravan, Seem Well Disposed Toward the Georgia Metropolis, Which Will 


Soon Be Literally at Their Feet 


afternoon, and before an audience of 
6000, packing the great Auditorium to 
its capacity, scored the most pronounced 
triumph of her career, so far as this 
city is concerned. 





Antonio Scotti Is Saying Just as Plainly 
as Can Be, “Hullo, Folks, Here we 
Are Again.” 


It was a distinctly personal triumph 
for the star. Her personality and acting 
beyond all else carried over the opera, 
though Martinelli, in the r6éle_ of 
Dufresne, invested it with some of the 
best singing he ever has done here, while 
Amato’s clever acting and artistic work 
in a limited vocal réle balanced perfectly 
an excellent cast which included Kath- 
leen Howard, Bada, Minnie Egener and 
Maria Tiffany. 

Miss Farrar offered a compelling 
Zaza, broad and bold, and even coarse 
in the beginning, refining the part to a 
charming dignity at the close. Her im- 
mense popularity prepared the audience 
to like anything she gave them—and she 
frankly debated the matter of giving 
them a sensation, finally deciding and 
announcing, with flashing eyes to a 
number of interviewers, that she’d “do 
it! 

She did. She proceeded in the first 
act to out-vamp anything she has ac- 
complished on the screen, reducing the 
hapless Milio to a palpitant pulp by 
charms of the sheerest physical type. 
In the later acts, she was the gentle and 
really loving mistress, and at the last 
the dignified and self-sacrificing mistress, 
but through it all she was Farrar— 
tempestuous, virile, lovely Farrar. 

“Zaza” was an experiment, but one 
favorably pre-judged and notably re- 
ceived. The slight score was brilliantly 
played under the direction of Moranzoni. 

The first really pronounced popular 
demonstration of the week greeted an 
old favorite, “Lucia,” with Maria Bar- 
rientos and Orville Harrold sharing 

honors in a _ delightful presentation. 


José Mardones, Giuseppe De Luca, Min- 
nie Egener, Angelo Bada and Pietro 
Audisio completed the cast; Mardones 
contributing his splendid basso in a 
brief but effective rédle, and De Luca 
singing with his usual power the gener- 
ous role of Sir Henry. 

A storm of applause followed the well- 
loved sextet, which was beautifully sung, 
though with less lung-power than usual. 
Twice the singers endeavored to continue 
the scene, but the applause was main- 
tained at full pitch, and finally the di- 





Earl Lewis of the Metropolitan’s Busi- 
ness Staff Doesn’t Intend to Permit a 
Record Box-Office Sale to Conflict With 
Some Important Appointments at the 
Country Club 


rector, Papi, capitulated and the sextet 
was re-sung. 

The next ovation was for Barrientos, 
after the Mad Scene. The entire inter- 
mission following this scene was taken 
up with bursts of applause, and the 
little Spanish singer was forced to re- 
spond to fourteen curtain calls—a 
striking individual triumph. 

Harrold made his Metropolitan début 
in Atlanta and was well received. He 
was in excellent voice and was par- 
ticularly effective in the two fine arias 
of the closing scene. 

Following on the heels of two of the 
modern operas—“Samson et Dalila,” and 
“Zaza”—there was a fine chance to test 
the charm of the old melodramatic favor- 
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“Metropolitan Songbirds Greeted by Record Audience in Atlanta 
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ite, and it must be said that the audi- 
ence, numbering 5000, enthusiastically 
welcomed its obvious melodies and easily 
followed theme. 


“La Juive” a Great Success 


Probably the most pronounced suc- 
cess of the week was Halévy’s vast spec- 
tacular work, “La Juive,” given Thurs- 
day afternoon, with Caruso in the réle 
of Eleazar receiving one of the greatest 
ovations ever accorded him in the ten 
years he has been singing opera in 
Atlanta. At the close of the first scene 
in the last act—where his best aria of 
the opera is delivered—he was recalled 
again and again, the audience fairly 
rising to greet him, and cheering him at 
the top of its lungs. 

It was the first presentation of “La 
Juive” in Atlanta, and Caruso’s inter- 
pretation of the Jewish merchant proved 
extremely interesting, with his bargain- 
ing over the necklace; his Shylockian 
repayment of hatred with hatred; his 
brief intervals of gloating triumph; and 
the.supreme moment of his revenge in 
the last scene. 

* Rosa Ponselle sang brilliantly the part 
of Rachel, though her acting still leaves 
something to be desired. Evelyn Scot- 
ney, as the Princess Eudoxie, and the 
new tenor, Rafaelo Diaz, contributed a 
rather odd lyric quality to the ponderous 


A Strong Bodyguard for the Charming Soprano, Florence Easton. 


William Lawton 


Peel, President of the Atlanta Music Festival Association, Miss Easton, and 


H. M. 


import of the score; Thomas Chalmers 
did full justice to the baritone réle of 


. Ruggiero, and Leon Rothier as the Car- 


dinal gave a most imposing presentation 
of that really great réle. 

The whole opera was invested with all 
the pomp and cireumstance it needs to 
make it convincing, with two ballets, 





Atkinson, a Director of the Annual Festival 


and the full force of the great Metropoli- 
tan chorus in the climacterics. Albert 
Wolff, the new French conductor, im- 
parted a tremendous spirit to the per- 
formance, his ability keeping to a mini- 
mum the inevitable dullness of the big 
work in some of its expanses and giving 
full value to the dramatic power and the 
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Orville Harrold Is Thinking, as He Lang 
at the Atlanta Depot, of “Parsifa 
and Some Other of His Stellar Roles 
Who Can Read a Tenor’s Thoughts? 


grandiose element in Halévy’s music. 
Again the house was packed to c:ip: 
city, 6000 persons being present. 
LINTON K. STArz, 





BOSTON’S NEW CHORUS 
IN ANOTHER CONCERT 


Philharmonic Choir Offers Second Pro- 
gram Under F. W. Wodell, 
Aided by Soloists 


Boston, April 22.—Boston’s newly 
formed choral society, the Philharmonic 
Choir, under the* direction of Frederick 
W. Wodell, gave its second concert last 
Friday evening in Jordan Hall. When 
this chorus was founded, last autumn, 
particular stress was laid on the idea 
that the organization was not to be con- 
sidered as a competitor of the already 
existing choral societies of Boston, and 
its individual plans and methods were 
described. It seems like a rather incon- 
sistent invitation to comparison, there- 
fore, when the Philharmonic Choir in 
this its first season gives the major 
portion of one program to the first two 
parts of Haydn’s “Creation,” a work to 
which for years both the People’s Choral 
Union and the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety seemed to have sworn undying alle- 
giance. If the chorus wishes to practise 
the “Creation” in private—well and 
good; but to sing it in public certainly 
invites comparison with the other cho- 
ruses, besides adding to the already too 
frequent performances of a hackneyed 
piece. If the Philharmonic is to be a 
new chorus with a new policy, why not 
complete the triangle and make a spe- 
cialty of new music? 

Two short numbers on last Friday’s 
program which gave more promise in 
this direction were “O Southland,” by 
Rosamund Johnson and Mr. Wodell’s 
“Madrigal,” part-songs well written for 
the voices and hinting at interesting pos- 
sibilities for this chorus when the fresh 
and individual voices shall have had time 
to amalgamate under the indispensable 
routine and training which their direc- 
tor knows how to give them. 

The soloists for the occasion were Car- 
oline Hudson-Alexander, whose fine so- 
prano voice gave its usual pleasure; Roy 
N. Cropper, a young tenor whose work 
has recently attracted attention, and two 
basses, Dr. St. Clair A. Wodell and Mi- 
chael Ahern, both capable members of 
the chorus. The audience was of good 
size and friendly disposition. C.R 


BEATRICE CONSTANCE SINGS 


Audience Applauds Pupil of 
Lisette Josty-Hammond 


The waning season brought another 
promising singer, indeed a very talented 
one, before a large audience in the Astor 
Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on the evening of April 30. Beatrice 
Constance, mezzo-soprano, is an artist- 
pupil of Mme. Lisette Josty-Hammond, 
the New York singiing teacher. Her 
program included numbers of much in- 
terest, and the prolonged applause it re- 
ceived was well deserved. A voice of 
appealing quality, heightened by good 
stage presence and excellent poise were 
among the soloist’s valuable assets. 

Songs in English, French, Italian, Rus- 











Large 


sian and even Japanese were given by 
Miss Constance with good diction. Per- 
haps one of her best achievements was 
her delivery of Donizetti’s “O mio Fer- 
nando,” in which she illuminated the 
passages of the aria with much dramatic 
feeling. Meyerbeer’s “Ah! mon fils!” 
was another number that gave pleasure 
to the audience, and Gluck’s “O Thou 
Belov’d” was sung with taste and dis- 
cretion. 

Of the smaller numbers, Leoncavallo’s 
“Aprile,” which according to the pro- 
gram, was presented here for the first 
time, commanded so much interest that 
Miss Constance was obliged to repeat it. 
Other groups comprised Costa’s “Un 
organetto passa per la via,” Scarlatti’s 
“QO cessate dio piagarmi,” Bachelet’s 
“Chere nuit,’ Massenet’s “Ah si les 
fleurs,” Rabey’s “Tes yeux,” LaForge’s 
“Song of the Open,” Yamada’s “Ripples,” 
Cadman’s “I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” 
Denza’s “Vieni,” Warlamoff’s “The An- 
gel,” Leoncavallo’s “Pierrot,” and Cox’s 
“Somebody Loves Me.” Many extras 
were given. Bernice Maudsley, through 
her well-blended accompaniments, af- 
forded the soloist good —— 

. B.S. 


CHICAGO CONTRALTO HEARD 








Esther Muenstermann Discloses Fine 
Voice in Her Recital 


CHICAGO, May 1.—Esther Muenster- 
mann, the Chicago contralto, was heard 
in recital at Kimball Hall, on April 29, 
with Edgar A. Nelson as accompanist. 

Miss Muenstermann has a deep, rich 
contralto voice, which is particularly 
fine in its lowest register. It is even in 
its entire rage, and is so well in hand 
that it responds readily to the various 
interpretative demands of an exacting 
song recital. Last evening she sang a 
long and interesting list of songs, which 
included works by Mary Helen Brown, 
Chaminade, Alice Brown Stout, Augusta 
Holmés, Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky, 
and a list of American numbers ending 
with “Exaltation” by Seneca Pierce. 
Of especial interest were three songs 
from a cycle by Augusta Holmés, “Les 
Heures,” of which she sang “L’Heure 
d’Or,” “L’Heure de Pourpre,” and 
“L’Heure d’Azur.” These were highly 
romantic and poetic, and in them the 
singer brought forth emotional qualties, 
very good French diction, and vocal ac- 
complishments of artistic caliber. 

r. Nelson deserves commendation for 
the fine accompaniments which he gave 
to the Holmés songs, especially. 





Reveal Marriage of Danielson, Joseffy 
Aide, to Fannie Hurst the Authoress 


Jacques S. Danielson, pianist and col- 
laborator with the late Rafael Joseffy, 
was married to Fannie Hurst, the au- 
thoress on May, 1915. The marriage 
which has been kept secret, was made 
public on the fifth anniversary. Miss 
Hurst, who has original ideas upon ma- 
triomonial subjects, said “she was born 
Fannie Hurst and expects to die Fannie 


Hurst.” She and Mr. Danielson occupy 
separate establishments and see each 
other by appointment only, as both feel 
that too-constant companionship dulls 
the edge of matrimonial harmony. A 
further arrangement at the time of the 
marriage, was that any offspring of the 
pair, should bear the father’s name until 
it reached the age of discretion when it 
should have the option of deciding for it- 
self which name it be known by. So far, 
according to Miss Hurst, the arrange- 
ment has been a complete success. 


CHICAGO CLUB SCORES 


Mendelssohn Chorus Gives First Hear- 
ing to Florent Schmitt Work 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 1.—War songs and 
patriotic numbers formed the greater 
part of the program presented by the 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club at its last 
concert for the season at Orchestra 
Hall on the evening of April 29. The 
club is one of the finest male choruses 
in America, and under its gifted direc- 
tor, Harrison M. Wild, it presents, every 
season, the best and newest in song liter- 
ature for male voices. At this concert 
the club was assisted by Monica Graham 
Stults, soprano, and Theodore Harrison, 
baritone. Both of these singers were 
heard in incidental solos, and Mr. Harri- 
son had also two individual opportunities 
in groups of miscellaneous songs, one 
being a cycle of four songs by Bruno 
Huhn. 

Of the more important works which 
the club sang were three patriotic songs 
by C. Villiars Stanford, and the “Chant 
de Guerre,” by Florent Schmitt. In the 
first, Mr. Harrison sang the stirring 
solos with rousing enthusiasm, with 
tonal power and dramatic expression. 

The “Chant de Guerre” is a complex 
modern French composition in which 
Mrs. Stults sang the incidental solos 
with fine musical feeling, with dramatic 
interpretation, and with vocal gifts of 
pronounced excellence. 

Mrs. Stults has a high soprano voice, 
of fine carrying power and excellently 
schooled. She, as well as Mr. Harrison, 
made fine successes as the soloists of the 
evening, and the Schmitt composition 
also came in for a share of praise. It 
is an extremely difficult work both for 
the chorus and for the soloist, but its 
first performance in America made a 
big hit. M. R. 


HEAR BOSTON CHORAL UNION 


George S. Dunham’s Forces Are Sup- 
ported by Local Soloists 


Boston, May 1.—At its Spring con- 
cert in Symphony Hall last Sunday eve- 
ning, the People’s Choral Union gave a: 
excellent performance of Verdi’s “Requi- 
em.” George Sawyer Dunham, who as- 














sumed the leadership of this organiza- 
tion at the beginning of the season, made 
the most of the many opportunities which 
this work, considered by many the full 
blown flower of Verdi’s genius, affords. 
The chorus sang with vigor, precision, 
and, on the whole, with admirable en- 


semble, which resulted in a spirited je 
formance. 

The soloists, with one exception, we: 
Boston artists, Lora Lamport, sopran 
Marion G. Aubens, contralto; Rober 
Quait, tenor, and Willard Flint, has 
Mrs. Lamport’s singing was one >f |! 
delights of the evening. Mr. Qua 
proved an admirable tenor whose un 
formly excellent work culm. ated in 
stirring delivery of the “Ingemisco.” M 
Flint, as is his wont, gave a thorough 
reliable and musicianly performanc 
Miss Aubens has a good voice, whic 
should give pleasure after she is bette 
able to control it. H. H. 
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Bernard Ferguson Sings Deems Taylor 
Works in Orange, N. J. Soc 


At the concert on May 7 of the M 
sical Art Society of Orange, N. J 
Deems Taylor’s “The Highwayman 
was the principal work selected by Ar 
thur D. Woodruff, conductor of this Je 
sey club. The soloist was Bernard Fe 
guson, baritone, who sang the solo pa 
in the cantata and also a group of song 
among them two by Taylor, “Plantatio 
Love Song” and “A Song for Lovers.” 
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Students of the University of California in the Annual Partheneia, a Festival of Maidenhood. 
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HE PARTHENEIA, the Festival of Maidenhood, presented each year by the women of the University of California, at Berkeley, is this year entitled “The Poet’s 


Answer.” 


The masque and music has been written by the students around the tales of Dante and Beatrice, Petrarch and Laura, who are the chief characters in 


he play. The theme of the masque is the ambition of Petrarch, inspired by noble womanhood, to equal the greatness of Dante. 





HANY QUAKER CITY 
FORCES END SEASON 


last Concerts by Philharmonic 
Society, Music Club Chamber 
Music Clubs and Others 


PHILADELPHIA, April 28.—The recent 
conclusion of several series have brought 
the realization that the season is rapidly 
wearing its end. The fifth and last con- 
ert of the Philharmonic Society’s Or- 
thestra, the “spring choral” of the Phil- 
kdelphia: Music Club, and the final pro- 


fam of the Schmidt Quartet belong to 
this category. 
The regular Sunday evening meeting 
for the benefit of members of the Phil- 
urmonic filled the big Shubert Theater 
tin and took the form of a quartet 
hogram instead of the customary or- 
thestral event. The Rich Quartet, which 
lus been heard all too seldom this sea- 
wn, gave the program, which included 
le lovely E Flat Quartet of Mozart, the 
sow movement from the Dvorak “Ameri- 
an” Quartet, the Presto Accicato from 
Dhnanyi’s D Flat Quartet, a quartet 
arrangement of Grainger’s “Molly on the 
hore” and Dvorak’s Quintet in A for 
iano and Strings. The personnel of the 
Rich Quartet this season is Thaddeus 
Rich, concertmaster of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, first violin; Harry Aleinoff, 
second violin; Samuel Belov, viola, and 
tans Kindler, ’cellist. Paul Krummeich 
was the pianist in the Dvorak Quintet. 
The music was delightfully played, but 
me felt that some of it was too subtle 
ind fine for the extensive reaches of the 
eater, particularly as the mind went 
back to the better tonal values of some of 
he same numbers as played before the 
hamber Music Association at the Belle- 
ue Ballroom. The technical perfections 
f the Rich Quartet, the closeness of en- 
semble, the unity of execution, etc., were 
ery obvious. The classic contours of 
Mozart and romanticism of Dvorak were 
both revealed. The spirited playing of 
he Grainger was especially enjoyable. 
The Schmidt Quartet gave a much 
briefer program at Witherspoon Hall, 
but one replete in rich artistic values. 
big numbers were the A Minor 
Quartet of Mendelssohn and the A Major 
Onata of Cesar Franck, played by Emil 
Schmidt, assistant concertmaster of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and Ralph Leo- 
bold, pianist. There is much gracious- 





ness in the Mendelssohn and it was dis- 
played in a graceful performance by the 
Schmidts, who played with unified tech- 
nique and genuine feeling for the emo- 
tional content of the music. Mr. Leo- 
pold, a really fine pianist, co-operated in 
the lofty spiritual meanings of the 
Franck score in a manner which quite 
appropriately fitted the piano to Mr. 
Schmidt’s superior violinism. 

The Spring Choral Concert of the Phil- 
adelphia Music Club transported the or- 
ganization from its customary haunts in 
the music room of the Aldine to the beau- 
tiful Rose Garden of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. The club offered an elaborate pro- 
gram devoted in the main to American 
composers, and in several places spe- 
cifically to Philadelphia composers. Thus 
among the numbers were Stanley Ad- 
dicks’ cantata, “The Tower of Victory,” 
dedicated to the Philadelphia Music Club; 
Frances McCollin’s “God’s Miracle of 
May,” and Camille Zeckwer’s “En Ba- 
teau,” which has become such a favorite 
with concert pianists and which was de- 
lightfully played by the talented young 
local pianist, Israel Vichnin. Other 
choral numbers included a Russian group 
Dorothy Watkins’ “Springtime,” an 
Mrs. Beach’s “The Candy Lion,” deli- 
ciously given. 

Mr. Addicks has written a very musi- 
cianly score to words by Lawrence Hope. 
His melodies are attractive and his writ- 
ing for ensemble voices very grateful. 
Under the skilled direction of Marion 
Spangler, who also trained it, the chorus 
of sixty gave a good account of both 
the music and itself. Mr. Vichnin, in 
addition to the Zeckwer played, pleasur- 
ably, numbers by Weber and Schultz- 
Evler. Incidental solos were well con- 
tributed by Mrs. Sutton, Mrs. Samuel 
Woodward, Miss Ripka, Mrs. Good, Miss 
Ivory, Miss Bray and Mr. Addicks. Mrs. 
A. E. Watrous was in charge of the pro- 
gram and Mrs. J. S. W. Holton is the 
energetic president of the organization. 

Club talent drawn from the active 
membership made a most delightful pro- 
gram at one of the afternoon musicales 
of the Matinée Musical Club at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford. Mrs. Amos Y. Lesher 
and Mrs. Camille Zeckwer were in charge 
of the program which was contributed 
to by Mme. Julia Cummings Sutton, so- 
prano; Anna Carey Becker, contralto; 
Helen Bock, pianist; Effie Irene Hub- 
bard, ’cellist; Mary Newkirk, contralto; 
Ruth Grim, pianist; Edna Smith Varwig, 


soprano; Dorothy Goldsmith Netter, 
pianist; Eleanor Shute, pianist, and oth- 
ers. 

“The Chimes of Normandy,” which 


nowadays, in Philadelphia at least, is 


CANTOR KWARTIN IN 
AMERICAN DEBUT 


Hebrew Singer, Well-Known 
in Europe, Heard in Concert 
with His Daughter 


Should Mr. Gatti-Casazza ever find 
himself ‘deserted by his Italian cohorts, 
he has but to announce the appearance of 
a Cantor on his opera roster, and a new 
army will be ready to take its place. 
Such, for instance, as the throng which 
greeted Cantor Kwartin, announced as 
one of the best known of European 
Cantors, at his concert at the Opera 
House on April 27. Cantor Kwartin 
was assisted by his daughter, Anna 


Kwartin, coloratura, a chorus and a sym- 
phony orchestra, conducted by Dr. An- 
selm Goetz]. 

To those who sought in the cantor’s 
work an exhibition of smooth and fluent 
fioratura singing there was a disappoint- 
ment in store. His voice is of distinct 
baritonal quality, and when used in this 





capacity yielded interesting and charm- 
ing moments. In recitative or lamentoso 
passages, also, some excellent vocal work 
was accomplished, as, for instance, in 
the “Odoin Tesodo” of his own arrange- 
ment and the “‘Zaale,’”’ another of his own 
arrangements. His voice, however, is not 
capable of great dramatic expression, and 
his few attempts at “coloratura” work 
were distinctly disappointing. His entire 
program was devoted to numbers from 
the Hebrew service including 
“Wschomru,” ‘‘Mismor Shir Chanu Kas,” 
“We Jerushulaim,” “Ma Godlu,” and 
“Wechol Maminim.” A chorus, conducted 
by) H. Wohl, which accompanied the 
singer in most of the numbers, must be 
complimented upon its admirable ensem- 
ble work. 

Miss Kwartin offered the Vilanelle of 
Dell’Acqua and Arditi’s Valse. She has 
an excellent natural voice, extended in its 
range and of admirable quality. Her use 
of it is somewhat ill-advised, and she was 
further hampered by a natural timidity. 
She was, however, received with much 
acclaim, and had to give innumerable 
encores, as did her father. 

The orchestra under Dr. Goetz] did 
pleasing work in the “Ruy Blas” Over- 
ture, Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre, Gold- 
mark’s “Sakuntala” and Meyerbeer’s 
“Torch Dance.” F. G. 





relegated to the amateurs, had what was 
in finish and vigor a really professional 
performance through the medium of the 
Catholic Operatic Society, of which Rev- 
erend William S. Murphy is the diligent 
and excellent musical director and Joseph 
Sullivan the stage director. The cast, 
which distinguished itself, included Grace 
Wade as Serpolette, Marie Boston as 
Germaine, Eleanor Jansen, Jeanne; Ber- 
nard Poland, Grenicheux; Piotr Wizla 
as the Marquis, and Frank Conley as 
Gaspard the miser. The chorus sang 
with good intonation and was notable 
for the ease and grace of its stage move- 
ments. 

D. Hendrick Ezerman’s annual recital 
was one of the piano events of the sea- 
son. Mr. Ezerman is a_ well-qualified 
concert pianist, who appears in concert 
all too seldom to suit the admirers of 
his versatility of style and his admirable 
interpretative insight. Witherspoon Hall 
contained a very large audience, and one 
that was deservedly enthusiastic over 
what was offered it and the artistic man- 
ner of the offering. The soloist did es- 
pecially well in the contemplative and 
continent values of the two Rhapsodies 
of Brahms’ Opus 79, the Prelude, Air 
and Finale of César Franck and the Bach 


G Major Prelude and Fugue. Other num- 
bers were Debussy’s “Reflections on the 
Water,” played with imaginative fancy; 
the “Petrarca” Sonata, and the Twelfth 
Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt, and the 
air and variations of the Handel D Minor 
suite. Mr. Ezerman proved equal to all 
the demands of his program. 

The Choral Society gave the first local 
performance of Pierné’s “Children’s Cru- 
sade” during the week. Henry Gordon 
Thunder conducted, and the soloists were 
Elizabeth Earle, Helen Hitner and Helen 
Heaton, sopranos; Nicholas Douty, tenor; 
John Vandersloot, basso, and for “the 
angelic voices,” Jane Edel and Alice 
Rhodes, sopranos; Elizabeth Bast and 
Elsa Lyons Cook; contraltos. Members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra played the 
difficult accompaniments. The juvenile 
choruses which did very beautiful work, 
were made up of children from the Pas- 
torius School, Germantown, trained by 


‘ George Lindsay, and forty girls from the 


Girls High School, trained by Katharine 
Murphy. Director Pearson of the public 
school music department, Forrest New- 
mayer, Edna Steinmetz and Frances Cope 
were also instrumental in drilling the 
school boys and girls to such good results. 
W. R. Mz. 
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Selling Music by the Pound Is Present 
Practice of Many Publishers, Says Morse 





Young Boston Composer Finds that Quantity Not Quality Is 
Musical Merchant’s First Consideration in Selling His 
Wares—A Lesson to be Learned from Dealers in Popular 
Music—Change Scale of Royalties 


OSTON, May 1.—Selling music by 

the pound, regardless of quality, is 
the present illogical practice of a large 
proportion of our publishers, says Ar- 
thur Cleveland Morse, a young Boston 
composer, who is fast gaining a reputa- 
tion as a writer of individual and musi- 
cal pieces of the type generally known 
as “salon music.” 


“The popular publisher, by some 
mysterious act of the gods,” explains 
Mr. Morse, “has been endowed with a 
better sense of the fitness of things than 
his confrere who treads the higher but 
no more perilous paths of musical mer- 
chandising, to wit, the publisher of so- 
called classical, standard and sub-stand- 
ard material. The former realizes that 
in the domain of Art—or for that matter 
in the brothels within the domain of 
Art—to price merchandise by the stand- 
ard of its mere bulk and weight, neglect- 
ing consideration of the factor of quality, 
is neither justice nor common sense. 
This lowly person has on his catalog, 
tunes that retail at ten cents—these he 
calls popular numbers—tunes that re- 
tail at trom twenty-five cents to thirty 
cents—these are designated by the term 
high grade; and, finally, the aristocrats 
of the company, ‘show numbers’ that 
hover around the mark of forty or forty- 
five cents. These figures are based not 
upon the number of pages that the music 
contains but upon the class and quality 
into which it roughly falls. The popular 
publisher realizes the fundamental truth 
that a cheap tune commands and justi- 
fies a low price, that the better the music 


_the less volume of trade in it, and that, 


therefore, a greater percentage of profit 
per copy is necessary as the quality 
increases. Furthermore, with a sense 
of equity that will, perhaps, surprise 
you, he allows the composers of this 
music to participate in the fruits of his 
sagacity. The writer of a ten-cent num- 
ber receives a certain flat rate royalty, 
one-half to three-quarters of one cent, 
I believe, per copy. The writer of a 
thirty-cent tune receives an amount ap- 
proximating five to six times as much. 
The writer of a show number is for- 
tunate, indeed, from the foregoing 
figures. Thus the despised impresario 
of the impressionable—Exhibit A. 
“Now for Exhibit B. Here we have 
the high-brow publisher, scornful and 
haughty; he chucks art under the chin 
and is on the best of terms with all her 
family. What does this person do, this 
member of the upper ten who curls a 
petulant lip at the precepts and prac- 
tices of his more lowly brother? This 
man, my dear sir, sells his music by the 
pound, or yard, if you will—so many 
pages or yards of salon music, or 
worse, at such and such a price—an 
equal number of pages or yards of 
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more serious musical import at precisely 
the same price! Leander Fisher, the 
name comes glibly, and Charles Martin 
Loeffler priced at their net weights! 
Isn’t this a bit naive, and a little ex- 
asperating, too, for the reason that it 
leads to this most distressing fact, that 
musical composition is the only pro- 
fession or trade (and it partakes of the 
nature of both) with the exception of 
the intellectual gambolings of authors 
and literary scribblers, in which the 
more time one devotes to its learning 
the higher skill one develops in its prac- 
tice, and the more conscientious and ex- 
acting one becomes in one’s attitude 
toward the work, the less proportionally 
one gets in cold hard cash in return 
for the effort expended. 

“Do not forget that composers are 
human beings. The composer of a so- 
nata for violin and piano may not write 
his magnum opus with one hand and 
beckon to the dollars with the other, but 
I will wager the ‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tris- 
tan’ against the works of Beethoven 
(that is fair enough, isn’t it?) that you 
cannot produce one composer from that 
class, or any other class, who would 
feel at all upset if he received adequate 
pay for his labor, say on the basis of 
the present wage scale for ditch dig- 
gers and garbage haulers. No! Money 
does not turn the stomach of any artist, 
bogus or genuine—far from it! 

“But to return. Here is a person, 
the high-brow publisher, operating on 
a supposedly higher ethical plane than 





Arthur Cleveland Morse, Young Boston 
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the sagacious and simian-browed popular 
publisher, but who sells his product on 
the same basis as a dealer in old iron. 
It won’t do! There is no logical reason 
why if Leander Fisher, and he is a 
generic term, should write a piano piece 
entitled the ‘Tit-mouse’s Triumph,’ of 
as great a length say, for the sake of 
variety, as a symphonic poem by John 
Alden Carpenter, and Mr. Carpenter, 
in turn, should evolve a one-page song 
of marked pregnancy, that the song 
should not command a higher price from 
the music buying public than the monu- 
mental ornithological effort of Mr. 
Fisher. If this is not fundamentally 
true, then the market price, to pur- 


chasers of objéts dart, of a monume; 
Statue of old King Bevo, guarding 
portals of some denatured brey 
would be far in excess of a work 9; 
say, St. Gaudens or some other scul; -o; 
of like standing. We know this t 
not so. ‘Quick sales and small pr 
does not apply to music of a ser 
sort. The contrary to the first hal 
the adage is well established; why 
so inconsistent as to retain the la 
half in its original? 


Invert Price Scale 


“T will take an example from ano: (¢, 
line of business. The gross profits 5, 
a piano would make a professional p» 5 
teer heckler foam at the mouth, bu 
he were made to consider the volum: 
sales in pianos in proportion to, say, i 
in spool thread, the gentleman w 
be quickly forced to gargle his to: 
with his own spume. Pianos do not 
as easily or as often as spools of thr. 
therefore when the opportunity ar « 
it is necessary, to use the vernacu .r, 
to make a killing. The same princ |, 
should be applied to music of the hig: ¢ 
class. Personally, I would cheerfw||, 
pay $2 for a one-page song of the char- 
acter mentioned a while back, if I had 
to when cohorts of virtuosi on the 
meringue motif would not be able for 
their entire opi, to cozen one-twentiecth 
of that sum, in German money, from 
my reluctant purse, and I do not believe 
that I am unique in this respect. [If 
one wants good music one buys it. If 
one does not want good music, it can be 
given away and serve no better purpose 
than kindling the morning fire. Now, 
if one wants good music and buys it, 
in Heaven’s name make the price such 
that a more equitable distribution of this 
world’s wealth will be apportioned 
among the various classes of com- 
posers. I do not believe that the writer 
of good music will ever get what he 
deserves in this respect but if this 
revolutionary idea were put into prac- 
tice he would at least be able to buy a 
decent pair of shoes, at current prices, 
with the proceeds of his royalty state- 
ment.” C. R. 











Chief Honors Fall to the Vocal 
Stars as Newark Festival Opens 





But Hageman’s Conducting on First Night Makes Profound 
Impression—Tetrazzini Warmly Applauded at Inaugural 
—Misses Macbeth and Lenox Triumph in Second Night— 
Latter Features Six Soloists 





EWARK, N. J., May 3.—The first 

concert in the sixth annual series 
given at the Newark Armory under 
the auspices of the Newark Music 
Festival Association took place last 
Friday night. The first night at 
the festival is never particularly well 
attended, and the audience on this occa- 


sion may not have numbered more than 
4000. Enthusiasm was keen, however, 
and applause was generous. As in past 
years, C. M. Wiske conducted, and the 
festival chorus sang, accompanied by an 
orchestra recruited chiefly from well- 
known instrumental organizations in 
New York. 

The stars of the evening were Luisa 
Tetrazzini, soprano; Judson House, tenor, 
and Richard Hageman, conductor. The 
famous coloratura was suffering from a 
bad cough and it is small wonder that 
her singing was disappointing, in re- 
spect both to the perfectness of her tech- 
nique and the beauty of her tones. The 
audience, however, were aroused to the 
greatest enthusiasm by the singing of 
Mme. Tetrazzini, applauding for some 
time until an encore was granted after 
the Mad Scene from Thomas’s “Hamlet.” 
The soprano also sang “La Pastorella,” 
by Veracini, “L’Eco,” by Eckert, and 
“Serenata,” by Tosti, as her second 
group, and Benedict’s Variations on “The 
Carnival of Venice” as her last number. 

Mr. House contributed the familiar 
aria, “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” with very 
distinct enunciation but with rather stri- 
dent tone. He also sang the tenor so- 
los in Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” 

The phenomenon of the evening was 
Mr. Hageman. From the moment he 
stepped on the stage the magnetic power 
of this conductor was apparent, both 
upon the. orchestra and upon the au- 
dience. He directed Liszt’s familiar “Les 
Préludes” in a manner that brought down 
a tempest of applause. So highly charged 
with vital energy was the reading of 


Liszt’s symphonic poem that the piece 
stood out by contrast with everything 
else on the program. The festival as- 
sociation would do a wise thing if they 
delegated the orchestral division of their 
concerts to a conductor of Mr. Hage- 
man’s calibre, leaving to Mr. Wiske his 
accustomed work of leading the chorus. 

The festival chorus, some 600 strong, 
gave a very good reading of Dudley 
Buck’s “Festival Hymn,” though there 
was considerable falling off from this 
high standard in the other numbers, 
Shields’s “Arethusa” and Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise.” The orchestra also 
under Mr. Wiske’s direction, played the 
overture to Thomas’s “Mignon” and the 
“Dans L’Aoule” and “Cortége du Sar- 
dar,” from Ippolitoff-Iwanoff’s Caucasian 
Sketches.” 


“Light Opera” Night 


“Light opera” night at the music fes- 
tival was in the order of events at the 
Armory last Saturday evening. Light 
but long proved to be the outcome of the 
program, however; for, although the con- 
cert began promptly at 8:15, the end did 
not come until 11:30, and then only 
through a hastening of proceedings. So 
interested were the auditors in the so- 
loists, however, that almost everyone 
stayed until the last number. 

There were no less than six soloists 
on Saturday night’s roster; Florence 
Macbeth, soprano; Elizabeth Lenox, con- 
tralto; Robert Quait, tenor; James Stan- 
ley, bass; Winifred Byrd, pianist, and 


Eddy Brown, violinist. 


The honors of the evening belong pri- 
marily to Miss Macbeth and Miss Lenox. 
The audience first made the acquaintance 
of the former in the selections from 
Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl.” The soft, 
clear tones and the simple sentiment 
which the soprano brought to the singing 
of “I Dreamt That I Dwelt in Marble 
Halls,” and the skill in coloratura ex- 
hibited in “Come With the Gipsy Bride” 
at once made people take notice, and 


Miss Macbeth was applauded loud and 
long. Her performance was all the more 
noteworthy because she had to contend 
against two conditions that do not or- 
dinarily obtain, an over-bold orchestra! 
accompaniment in the aria and an in- 
excusable lagging in tempo on the part 
of the conductor in the midst of the fiori- 
turi of the second number. In her solo 
appearance, the famous “Charmant 
Oiseau” from ‘La Perle du Bresil,” Miss 
Macbeth came triumphantly through the 
task of imitating the solo flute, reaching 
the final high D and E with clearness ani 
certainty. 

Miss Lenox, the contralto, was vir- 
tually unknown to her auditors. But 
she soon proved that she was equal to 
anything that might be expected of hey. 
Introducing herself by means of Gluck’s 
trying aria, “Che Faro Senza Eurydice,’ 
she made a profound impression by the 
beauty of her velvet voice and the depth 
of mute sorrow which she evoked from 
the familiar notes. And all this, in 
spite of the fact that the conductor 
started the selection in march tempo, in 
defiance of tradition and commonsense. 
A storm of applause greeted the con- 
clusion of the number. 

Mr. Quait and Mr. Stanley both did 
commendable work in the “Bohemian 
Girl,” the selections from C. M. Wiske’s 
“Roundheads,” and various solo selec- 
tions. 

Eddy Brown, violinist, played a num- 
ber of short pieces, all of slight merit 
musically, and several of them so hack- 
neyed as to weary the listener. The 
violinist’s tone seemed small and thin, 
though he played with technical finish. 

Winifred Byrd played the piano in 
very fiery style. Her opening number, 
Liszt’s dull “St. Francis Walking on the 
Waves,” did not make a profound im- 
pression, but the march from the 
“Ruins of Athens,” delivered with 
rhythmic energy, caused a volley of ap- 
plause and a repetition of the march. 
There was also much applause after the 
Liszt “Campanella.” 

Local interest found expression in 
selections from C. M. Wiske’s opera 
called “The Roundheads.” The num- 
bers comprising the overture, scored with 
amazing thinness; the tenor ballad, “ ‘Tis 
Love,” which Mr. Quait had to repeat 
and which was the most popular of the 
selections; a baritone solo, two soprano 
airs, and some sprightly choruses. The 
music has a flow of melody, but it lacks 
een’ in spontaneity and inspira- 
ion. 

The chorts acquitted itself -well, es- 
pecially in the a capella numbers. 

PHILIP GORDON. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The veteran and I collided on upper 
Broadway, and naturally we plunged into 
a discussion of the musical situation. 
The veteran seemed to think that the at- 
titude of the critics to conductors of the 
symphony orchestras was not justified, 
whenever it was hostile. “For,” said he, 
“without desiring to stir up a muss, let 
me tell you that the personnel, especially 
among the first violins, of some of the 
orchestras is nothing like it used to be 
years ago. Consequently a conductor 
like Bodanzky, for instance, who under- 
takes to handle an orchestra and present 
the works of the masters, is fearfully 
handicapped. It is not alone that he has 
not had sufficient rehearsals to get his 
orchestra into shape, but that he has not 
the material, and furthermore, it would 
be pretty hard for him to get it, for it 
no longer exists as it used to do in the 
olden days of the Philharmonic, when 
Theodore Thomas or when Seidl was with 
us. One of the reasons for this is that 
we are not educating orchestral players, 
nor are we getting them from the other 
side, so that the old blood is dying out 
while no new blood commensurate with 
the old-timers is coming in. - There are, 
of course, still a good many fine orches- 
tral players. But the general average 
is not what it used to be. And to that 
extent your conductor, however eminent, 
is badly handicapped. 

“You know,” said he, “that that ag- 
gregation of Americans that Walter 
Damrosch is taking over as the New 
York Symphony Society is not exactly 
what it seems to be, for a number of the 
members of the orchestra would not 
leave their homes in this country. So 
they were replaced by German and Rus- 
sian Jews, with a sprinkling of Italians 
to make the organization orthodox, I 
suppose. 

“So far as Bodanzky is concerned,” 
continued the veteran, “he is unquestion- 
ably a fine conductor, especially of the 
Italian operas. But when it comes to 
Beethoven, that is another matter. Here, 
while he is in a sense effective, he does 
not keep to the traditions which have 


come down with regard to these works, 
for the good reason that he does not 
know these traditions.” ; 

Here I interrupted by saying that it 
was not generally known that Dr. Muck 
was originally an operatic conductor, 
and really only learned his business as 
a conductor of symphonic works in this 
country, where he got the necessary ex- 
perience. 

“Ah, yes,” said my veteran friend. 
“That is so. But do not forget that Dr. 
Muck, while he was with us, was con- 
cerned exclusively with symphonic work, 
while Bodanzky goes from symphonic 
work to the opera, and back again.” 

“Do you mean,” said I, “that the two 
cannot go together?” 

And then we had a beautiful argu- 
ment, which lasted till we were both 
nearly run over by a taxicab when we 
halted on the. corner of Forty-second 
Street and Fifth Avenue, to bid one an- 
other adieu, but not before my friend, 
to illustrate the quality of orchestra 


players that the conductors had to con- 
tend with, told me a story of how the 
concertmeister of an orchestra he knew 
of had come to him, after they had 
played a little French waltz—“Valse In- 
time”— and had said: 

“Why do they call that ‘Walz on time’ 
when after every two or three bars there 
is a ritardando?” 

“So long,” said my friend, and away he 
went. 

ie os 

Some of us had foregathered. Among 
the party were several persons who are 
pretty well posted with regard to op- 
eratic matters. 

“T am glad,” said one, “that Marinuzzi 
has been appointed artistic director of 
the Chicago Opera Company. He is 
really a very talented and sincere musi- 
cian, besides being a conductor of su- 
perior quality. Together with Johnson, 
who will no doubt continue in the posi- 
tion as business manager, they will 
make a very strong team. 

“The result will no doubt be apparent 


in the next season of the Chicago com- 


pany.” 

“T see,” exclaimed another of the party, 
“that Besanzoni, the Italian contralto 
with the marvelous voice, made a tre- 
mendous hit at the Globe 1000th Con- 
cert at the Metropolitan. I have never 
been quite able to understand why some 
of the critics did not give her the due 
to which she is entitled. Though she 
is still a young woman, she has made 
extraordinary successes abroad, in South 
America—has been everywhere  ac- 
claimed. What’s the matter? Is there 
a clique, perhaps, working in the inter- 
est of some other artists?” 

“Such things are possible,” said I, 
“though not probable.” 

“Muzio won’t have as much to do next 
season at the opera, will she?” 

“How’s that?” queried one. 

“Well, you see, Bori is coming over 
and will probably take her place in some 
of her roédles. Anyway, if Besanzoni 
goes on the concert stage she is sure to 
make a great success.” 

“Yes,” said another, “that is where 
they can make money. Just think of it! 
Rosa Raisa, who was almost unknown a 
little while ago, has been engaged with 
a fee of nearly $4,000 for the Maine 
Festival.” 

“Say,” said a handsome woman who in 
former years was a great prima donna. 
“Do you know, some of the Italian ar- 
tists are becoming millionaires, with the 
exchange at 20 lire and more for the 
dollar? They are shipping over every 
cent they can scrape together. Later, 
when they get to Italy, they will be able 
to live like princes. They never had 
such a time before in their lives.” 

“Still,” said a well-known Italian 
teacher, “you have to discount that. 
Prices in Italy are not anything like what 
they used to be. Everything has gone 
up, like it has in this country.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Madame, “but not to 
the extent to wipe out the tremendous 
difference in the exchange rate.” 

“Did you notice,” said a young French- 
man, “that Caruso has taken a cottage 
at East Hampton, on Long Island, among 
that exclusive social set, where he can 
be happy with his wife and the new baby, 
Gloria? He is already installed there. 
You know his favorite son is in this coun- 
try, studying at one of the colleges. 
Evidently Caruso thought it safer to stay 
here than go back to his beloved Italy, 
after his unpleasant experiences there 
last summer.” 

* ok ” 

Not long ago some enthusiasts estab- 
lished the Society for the Publication of 
American Music. Its purpose was to 
publish the works of a meritorious char- 
acter in the extended forms, which ow- 
ing to their serious character and the 
high cost of publishing music in this 
country, make it practically impossible 
for the regular publishers to invest so 
much money in compositions that will 
not yield them even the expense incurred, 
to say nothing of a profit. 

The cfficers of this worthy undertaking 
to advance the cause of the American 
composer, are John Carpenter, presi- 
dent; Rubin Goldmark and Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, vice-presidents. I believe, too, 
that Edwin T. Rice. a lawyer and a fine 
amateur ’cellist, is also an _ officer. 
Among the leading members are William 
Burnett Tuthill, former secretary of the 
Oratorio Society; Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son, of Columbia; 0. G. Sonneck, who 
was formerly head of the music section 
of the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington and now is connected with the 
great Schirmer house. Then, too, there 
is André de Coppet. 

The society is maintained by modest 
membership fees and recently has made 
a drive for life memberships, which have 
been placed at $100. Among those who 
have already become life members are 


your Editor, and who do you suppose has 
just responded to the appeal of the so- 
ciety? Why Sergei Rachmaninoff, the 
great Russian composer and pianist, who 
is here on a tour. And not only did he 
become a life member, but what is more, 
his good wife, Mme. Rachmaninoff, also 
took out a life membership. Thus the 
two contributed $200 to the work of the 
society. 

It seems to me that it would be a 
graceful thing on the part of certain oth- 
ers of the foreign artists who are here, 
to follow the example of the Rachman- 
inoffs and thus show an appreciation of 
an idealistic enterprise and a certain 
amount of gratitude to this country for 
its kind reception of them. 

* * 


_ Among those who have been endeavor- 
ing, in spite of grave obstacles, to fur- 
ther the cause of good music in this city 
is Max Jacobs, the conductor of the Or- 
chestral Society, which gave a concert 
last Saturday at the 7lst Regiment Ar- 
mory, with the assistance of Alessandro 
Bonci, Anna Fitziu and Sascha Jacob- 
sen. 

Jacobs is a typical enthusiastic young 
American musician. He received his en- 
tire training in this country. He was 
only eighten when he played first violin 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
and then played with other orchestras 
in New York. For several seasons he 
gave concerts at the head of his own 
string quartet, and while still in his 
teens, as they say, he conducted amateur 
and semi-professional orchestras. About 
seven years ago, I believe, he made his 
début at Carnegie Hall as conductor of 
the New York Orchestral Society. From 
the very start he must be credited with 
having done yeoman service in bringing 
American compositions and American ar- 
tists to the attention of the public. He 
has already performed at the yearly con- 
certs over forty new native compositions 
in manuscript, and thus has contributed 
greatly to spread the propaganda for a 
national expression in music. He was 
one of the pioneers and as he says him- 
self, the path is far from being strewn 
with roses. . 

His one great ambition is to wield the 
destinies of a permanent orchestra. But 
he asks, with truth, where in America 
can an American be appointed conductor? 
Will America ever wake up to the fact 
that there are a few American conduc- 
tors with thorough training and exper- 
lence, who can conduct as well as some 
foreigners now conducting in this coun- 
try? 

By the bye, the concert given last Sat- 
urday was under the auspices of the 
United Labor Education Committee, 
which is made up of twenty-five labor 
unions. The profit from these concerts 
is used to spread the best music, with 
lectures, for the people, in the public 
schools. 

A pretty worthy enterprise al! round 
—and deserving of every possible en- 
couragement. 

* * + 

There are some other young Americans 
who deserve a good word, namely, the 
Fleck Brothers, who are the sons of Pro- 
fessor Fleck, who has done such monu- 
mental work in the case of music at Hun- 
ter College. They say that Fleck is a 
good politician. Well, I wish that all 
the musicians were as good politicians, 
and all the politicians were as good mu- 
sicians, as Fleck. He is credited with 
being about the only man in New York 
who ever got any real money for the 
cause of mus‘c out of the municipal gov- 
ernment. Whether he did this by hyp- 
nosis or the ouija board is more than I 
can say. 

The only time, I believe, he fell down 
was during the period when we had a 
reform government, under the _ late 
Mayor Mitchel, who had no use for music 
whatever, and who with his dear Con- 
troller Prendergast, reduced the appro- 
priation for municipal music from sixty 
or seventy thousand dollars to sixteen 
thousand. 

One of the things that Fleck com- 
menced to do some years ago always ap- 
pealed to me very strongly. He got to- 
gether a fine orchestra of the pupils at 
Hunter College, and having raised it to 
a considerable degree of efficiency, what 
do you suppose he did? Why. he took 
that orchestra around to the various high 
schools and had them play for the young 
people, and then he took each section of 
the orchestra anart and explained to the 
young people the particular function of 
the instruments—the strings, the wood- 
wind, the brass, the instruments of per- 
cussion, and so on, and thus enlightened 
the voung people in a manner that I do 
not believe any other public instructor 
ever attempted before. And you have no 
idea of the interest he aroused. 

Now Professor Fleck’s boys take pride 
in telling us that they are sponsors of 
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the All-American Quartet, composed of 
Ruth Miller, that lovely, talented so- 
prano; Henriette Wakefield, the well- 
known contralto; Greek Evans, baritone, 
and Harold Lindau, tenor. For the past 
ten years, say the Fleck boys, we have 
battled for American singers and artists, 
and in everything we have done Ameri- 
can singers have been pushed to the 
front. They have handled the Free Con- 
certs of New York City, the American 
Art Education Society’s “Operatic Eve- 
nings,” the New York City Orchestra, 
the Shakespearean Celebration, and the 
Fourth of July Celebrations of the City 
of New York. 

Some kids are the Fleck boys, don’t 
you think? 

* a >” 

You may recall that not long ago the 
moral city of Chicago was thrown into 
convulsions by the revelations of a cer- 
tain lady member of the Chicago Opera 
Company, by reason of charges which 
she brought against George Baklanoff, 
the well-known and popular baritone. 
The papers were full of it. In fact, 
Baklanoff was put under bonds for hav- 
ing brought the lady from Europe, 
whereas it appears that if there was 
any abduction it was on her part, for 
she followed the man from Russia to 
this country. I am not going to mention 
her, for that is the one thing she has 
evidently been desirous of—newspaper 
notoriety. 


Anyhow, Baklanoff gave bonds, and so 
the matter for the time was dropped, 
until the New York American, with its 
large circulation, under cover of the 
lady’s name devoted pages in the Sun- 
day supplements for several weeks to 
more or less scandalous statements with 
regard to the leading operatic artists 
in this country, which were presumed 
to be “revelations” on the part of the 
lady in question, though I always con- 
sidered that she was simply used’as a 
mask to cover a well-known writer for 
the press. 


All of which is prefatory to announc- 
ing that the lady and Baklanoff were in 
an apartment in the Rue de La Paix 
in Paris and as she says, they have made 
up. Baklanoff, I believe, is singing in 
Vienna, while the lady is at the Paris 
Opera Comique, though her press agent 
says she may go to London later. Evi- 
dently, while they have made up, Bak- 
lanoff is keeping at a safe distance from 
his former inamorata, 

It all goes to show that such people 





[Continued on page 8] 
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must not be taken too seriously when 


they have a row. 
+. + + 


There are men who write for the New 
York Evening Sun who have a rare wit. 
One of these scribes, taking Josef Lhé- 
vinne, the distinguished Russian pianist 
as the basis of his humor, describes him 
as a “champion of the New York tele- 
phone system.” According to the story 
that is told, when Lhévinne arrived in 


.New York he brought his wife and two 


children and a sublime faith in every- 
thing American. He found our watch- 
words were Efficiency and Rush. All 
you had to do was to order something, 
and, biff, bang! it was before you in a 
jiffy. There were our quick lunch, our 
rapid transit, our elevators, and above 
all, our telephone. 

So it was tragic for poor Lhévinne to 
have his flowering trust in our efficiency 
crushed before he had even had a chance 
to visit the Woolworth Building. 

In time the havoc wrought by the daily 
torture of the telephone began to show 
on his face. And then one day while 
telephoning he hit upon the idea of turn- 
ing the minutes of his dreary waiting 
to the higher things of life. The re- 
sults, for Lhévinne, have been amazing, 
not alone in the field of his English vo- 
cabulary and literature, but especially 
in the realm of soul. 

While waiting for “Main 278-J” he 
memorized “The Lay of the Ancient 
Mariner,” by Coleridge, while upon an- 
other occasion he finished one of Cicero’s 
orations without having Central inter- 
rupt him once. Lhévinne, however, finds 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s “Lover’s 
Sonnets” most suited to telephone needs. 
Between the time you take down the re- 
ceiver and the moment when you hear 
“Number, Please,” you have just enough 
time to read through a sonnet and mem- 
orize it. ; 

This communion with the great minds 
of the immortal dead, with Confucius, 
with Marcus Aurelius, nay, even with the 
homely pages of Webster’s unabridged 
dictionary, will confer immeasurable 


benefits upon one, Lhévinne is quoted as 
saying. urthermore, it eliminates all 
cuss words, which are nothing but emo- 
tional fermentation. 

Can you beat it? 

* * * 

Time was, you know, when a European 
reputation was needed before we would 
accept an artist. This led to some of 
our best talent going over to Europe to 
get reputation and atmosphere, as it was 
called, with disastrous results to most 
of them. ' 

But now the tide seems to have turned, 
for the value of an artist in the opera 
houses and concert halls of European 
countries is greatly enhanced by a suc- 
cess at the Metropolitan, or with the 
Chicago company, or any of the other 
prominent operatic organizations. And 
not alone is this true of the singers, 
players, but it is true also of the dra- 
matic artists who have appeared here 
and won success. 

According to André Laku writing in a 
leading theatrical daily in Paris, he de- 
clares that French actresses who re- 
turn from a tour in America with trunks 
full of newspaper notices praising them, 
have a better chance to sign engage- 
ments, even if the French public has not 
before approved them. The only conclu- 
sion, says he, is that if you want to earn 
considerable sums on the Paris stage, 
you must first pass through New York. 

That sounds strange, doesn’t it? 

oe * * 


The time has come, it seems to me, 
when we should let down the bars for 
the works of Wagner, in English if you 
prefer, but particularly because Wagner 
was a Revolutionary and detested every- 
thing that we detest in Prussianism, 
Kultur, as represented by the Hohen- 
zollerns. 

And why shouldn’t we do it? Surely 
no people have suffered more in the war 
than the Italians, and yet after an exile 
of four years the operas of Wagner have 
been produced at the Costanzi in Rome, 
with enthusiastic approval. The first 
work, I believe, was Wagner’s “Val- 
kyrie,” which was given under the con- 
ductorship of Professor Vitale. Sarah 
Cesar was the Briinnhilde, Varcari the 
Siegmund and De Angelis the Wotan, 

* * * 


William Mengelberg, the noted con- 


ductor who is to lead the concerts of the 
National Symphony next season, in New 
York, formerly known as the New Sym- 
phony, celebrated his 25th Jubilee as 
the conductor of the Amsterdam Orches- 
tra at the Hague a few days ago. A 
number of prominent officials and musi- 
cians, including Puccini, d’Albert, Elgar, 
Strauss, Debussy and Mahler, were pres- 
ent. And among others was the Dutch 
composer, Cornelius Topper, who they 
say first conducted Puccini’s “Madama 
Butterfly” when it was given at the Gar- 
den Theater in this city and was given 
better than it has been given since, even 
at the Metropolitan. 


2K * * 


A musician who had submitted him- 
self to treatment by a prominent doctor, 
is reported to have said to the prominent 
doctor: 

“T hear that you sometimes have made 
a wrong diagnosis and have treated a 
patient for pneumonia, who afterwards 
died of typhoid fever.” 

The doctor was i -dignant. 

“You have been scandalously misin- 
formed,” said he. “When I treat a man 
for pneumonia, he dies of pneumonia.” 

Anyway you have got to die some time, 
some how, and you may just as well die 
of pneumonia as of typhoid fever, es- 
pecially if it serves the reputation of 
the doctor, says our 
MEPHISTO. 





Will Give “Aida” at Twelfth Festival of 
Cornell University 


IrHaca, N. Y., May 1.—The last music 
festival of Cornell University drew visi- 
tors from seventy-six cities, and it is 
confidently expected that the twelfth, 
to be held in Bailey Hall on May 13, 14 
and 15, will be equally successful. Dr. 
Hollis Dann, head of the department 
of music and leader of the university 
Festival Chorus, has announced the pro- 
gram. “Aida” will be given on May 
13 by a cast including Louise Homer, 
Paul Althouse, Thomas Chalmers and 
Charles T. Tittmann; Elgar’s “Dream of 
Gerontius,” on the evening of May 15, 
will have Edward Johnson, tenor, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, as_ solo- 
ists; Franck’s “Beatitudes,” on the same 
evening, will include also as _ soloists, 
Grace Bonner Williams, soprano, and 


Gertrude Quarles, contralto; Ernest | 
Button and Anson D. Clark, tenors. Tw 
programs of orchestral music will b 
given, on May 14 and 15, with Mr. We, 
renrath soloist at the second one. Th 
Chicago Symphony, with Frederick Sto; 
conducting, and the University Festiv: 
a will assist throughout the fest 
val. 





Marie Bailey Gives Piano Recital a 
Eolian Hall 


Marie Bailey, pianist, gave a recit: 
at ASolian Hall on Tuesday evening 
April 27. The program, which far tra: 
scended the player’s interpretative abi 
ity, included Beethoven’s “Moonlight 
Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2; the F Mino 
Nocturne, Waltz, Op. 64, No. 2; Etud 
Op. 25, No. 9; and the G Minor Ballad 
of Chopin; the Mendelssohn “Rondo Cz 
pricioso,” and a group of Liszt number: 
comprising “Le Rossignol,” “Hark 
Hark, the Lark!” and the Paganini-Lisz 
“Campanella.” G. P. 





Alice Siever in New York and Bostor 
Concert Appearances 


Alice Siever, New York pianist and 
coach, who has been on tour, scored 
marked success in various concerts and 
recitals recently. Following her recital] 
in New York jointly with Emma Ecker. 
mezzo-soprano, on April 16, both artists 
emphasized their success repeating the 
same program in Steinert Hall, Boston, 
Mass., on April 20. They were cordially 
received by a large audience. Miss 
Siever added another triumph to her 
long list through her appearance in 
Washington, D. C. on April 22 in one of 
the series of concerts given by the Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. She provided sterling 
accompaniments for Raychel Emerson, 
soprano, who was. heard in works of 
Lieurance, Campbell-Tipton and Cowen. 





Charles Gilbert Spross Sails for England 


Charles Gilbert Spross, the well- 
known accompanist, sailed on May 4 on 
the St. Paul for England with Anna 
Case. He will appear as accompanist 
in a number of concerts with Miss Case 
in London, and expects to return to this 
country in about two months. 











KUBLA KHAN} 


NOTTURNO 
BACCHANALE 


CLOUDS 





THE WHITE PEACOCK 





Charles CU. Griffes 


Died April 8, 1920 





All inquiries for his compositions still in manuscript should be made to 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 


3 East 43rd Street, New York 


These compositions have been performed as follows :— 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


POEM for Flute and Orchestra—George Bar- 
rere with New York Symphony Orchestra 


THREE SONGS WITH ORCHESTRA 
(Poems by Fiona Macleod) 
“The Rose of the Night” 
“Thy Dark Eyes to Mine” 


“Lament of Ian the Proud’”—Miss Marcia Van 
Dresser and Philadelphia Orchestra 


STRING QUARTET— 


SONATA FOR PIANO— 


JAVANESE SONGS— 


THE WHITE PEACOCK (Danse Fantastique 
with Orchestra)—Adolph Bolm with New 
and Little 


York Symphony 
(George Barrére) 


SHO-JO (Japanese Ballet )— 


The published works of Charles T. Griffes for voice, piano 
and orchestra are issued by G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 





Flonzaley Quartet 
Rudolph Reuter 


Miss Eva Gauthier 


Symphony, 


Michio Itow 
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WHAT THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE IS ACCOMPLISHING 


especially of the symphony orchestras five years ago with those of the 








HEN the Musical Alliance was started, over two years ago, it was 
not contemplated that its work should be conducted with brass 
band effects, but with quiet, solid effort all over the country. 


This is being done. 


Tremendous results have already been accom- 


plished, showing if the members will only keep together, how much ¢ can 
be won for the furtherance of this great cause in the future. 
During the past season, the members of the Alliance have been able 


to greatly advance the introduction of music into the public schools. 


The 


movement for a Music Week, which emanated from the office of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, has been taken up in leading cities all over the country. In 
many cities, with the assistance of the Alliance, Civic Music Leagues, 
embracing all the local musical organizations for the purpose of working 


together, have been formed. 


A great deal of missionary work has been done through correspond- 
ence, in aiding those who are furthering musical progress in their respec- 


tive cities. 


This of itself is of paramount value and importance. 


During the last season a movement for the establishment of musical 
auditoriums where they are lacking in many cities has gained mo- 
mentum. A comparison between the programs of concerts, recitals and 








present season will show clearly how the work of the Alliance with that 
of other agencies is bringing the American musician and the American 


composer to the front. 


The President has been very active and has addressed tens of thou- 


sands of people, notably in New York State, Pennsylvania, 
In various addresses not alone in New York City, 


and West Virginia. 


Maryland 


Philadelphia and elsewhere, in the last few weeks he has spoken to over 
100,000 persons, pleading the cause, arousing their interest and eliciting 
their enthusiastic approval of the movement for the establishment of a 
National Conservatory of Music and a Ministry of Fine Arts in the 


national government. 


Perhaps one of the greatest accomplishments has been that promi- 
nent politicians, among them some of the leading candidates for the 
Presidency, have become interested, so that the whole movement is now 


entering within the range of what is called “practical politics 


.’ How 


far this has gone and how some of our leading statesmen and even can- 
didates for the Presidency are taking part in the movement, will be made 
clear in the forthcoming issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 








A FEW RECENT ENDORSEMENTS 








I can assure you all of the principles 
and ideals of the Allfance are very near 
and dear to my heart. It is a life-saving 
movement for American music and the 
American musician. 

The very existence of such an organi- 
zation gives confidence and encourage- 
ment to aspiring young musicians. Only 
wish that Mr. Freund had realized his 
beautiful dream some years before he 
actually did. Perhaps it could have 
helped me more—individually. How- 
ever, it is becoming quite a big factor 
in the progress of my musical soroity 
“Mu Phi Epsilon,” which will benefit 
me personally since I happen to be more 
interested in Mu Phi these days than 
in a career. We keep in touch with the 
Alliance through MuSsICAL AMERICA each 
week and give three cheers at each of 
its steps forward. 

JUNE ROBERTSON 

Cumberland, Md. 


DONNELLY. 





Enclosed find check for $1, for my 
annual dues, which I pay gladly, with 
the same good wishes as heretofore. 

JAMES ABRAHAM. 

New York. 





Enclosed please find check for dues. I 
have been following eagerly the wonder- 
ful work our great president, Mr. 
Freund, has been doing for us, the 
workers. . 

Now in the name of the Grand Cyclops 
fight the Lusk bill or all is lost and we 
will all be crushing stones or making 
shoes. Go to it, and hurrah for Musi- 
cal Alliance! N. VALENTINE PEAVEY. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Glad to pay my dues again! It is a 
small amount for a great cause! 
LIBORIOUS SEMMANN. 
Dean, School of Music. 
Marquette University, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





Enclosed find one dollar check for 
membership dues. I am proud to belong 
to such an organization. 

ETHEL M. BECKER, 

Milan, Ohio. Supervisor of Music. 





With great pleasure I renew my mem- 
bership, wishing you and Mr. Freund, its 
wonderful founder, all success. 

New York. CHRISTIAAN KRIENS. 





Enclosed find check for annual dues in 
the Alliance. You will be interested to 
know that the Alliance is receiving splen- 
did publicity in the local press, through 
the work of the press correspondent of 
the Santa Clara County Music Teachers’ 
Association. The report of the annual 
convention is being published in install- 
ments. 

May the infiuence and power of the Al- 
liance be greatly increased during the 
present - year. 

Margory M. FISHER. 

San Jose, Cal. 





Enclosed please find my check for a 
new subscription to the Alliance—for 
Miss Hattie Sternfeld. 

Likewise, you will find enclosed a sep- 
arate check for renewal of my _ sub- 


scription. It is a pleasure to be able 
to contribute to so worthy and beautiful 
a cause as the Musical Alliance, and I 
hope before the closing of 1920 a few 
more members may join, thus strengthen- 
ing the pillars of this splendid uplift 
for the sake of musical art. 
ALEXANDER HART. 
New York City. 


It has been very pleasing to note the 
good effect that the Musical Alliance is 
having on the public in general. 

R. W. GIBSON. 

St. Louis, Mo. 








Herewith check for the continuance of 
my membership. It is indeed a privilege 
to be allowed in your membership. Best 
wishes. HENRY LEFKOWITCH, 

Conductor, Beethoven Musical Society. 

New York. 





It is an annual pleasure and privilege 
to renew my pledge to the Alliance, in 
which I am deeply interested. 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 

Bangor, Me. 





Enclosed you will find a check for my 
yearly dues. It is a pleasure to continue 
membership in this organization. 

MARGUERITE HAZZARD. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


I enclose 1920 dues. 

The December Alliance News is inter- 
esting and I am looking forward to great 
achievements in our own great country 
along musical lines. LULU G. DIVELY. 

Berlin, Pa. 








I cheerfully enclose dues for the Musi- 
cal Alliance of the United States, one of 
the biggest organizations for Americaniz- 
ing America the country possesses. 
Hearty wishes for continued success. 


WILLARD HOWE. 
Washington, D. C. 





Enclosed please find my check in pay- 
ment of the year’s dues. I remit this 
gladly, as I consider it a privilege to be- 
long to an organization with such high 
aims. Wo. J. FALK. 

New York. 





Enclosed my yearly dues. Best wishes 
for the success of the Alliance. 
MARTHA M. OWENS. 
Dunmore, Pa. 





Enclosed find check covering amount 
of dues. Best wishes for your continued 
success. MORTIMER BROWNING. 

Greensboro, N. C. 





Here you are, my check for dues for 
1920. My very best wishes for a success- 
ful year. R. LYNN TUCKgR. 

Riehmond, Va. 





It is indeed a pleasure to renew my 
membership in the Alliance. The results 
it has achieved are greatly to be praised, 
and the future certainly promises much 
larger advances. We are truly proud 
of what the Alliance is doing. 

KATHERINE E. KOCH. 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 


Enclosed please find annual dues for 
membership. It gives me great pleasure 
to be able to join your great organiza- 
tion for the betterment of musical con- 
ditions in our country. 

DR. SEBASTIAN J. WIMMER. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





Enclosed is check for dues. More suc- 
cess to the Alliance! Its objects are 
more than worthy; they are essential in 
these days of Puritanism and wild-eyed 
reformers. EVERETT TITCOMB. 

Boston, Mass. 





I am always happy to inclose my year’s 
dues for the Alliance, as I fully realize 
the value not only in ideas, but of the 
constructive effort put forth to harmo- 
nize and develop the musical interests of 
this nation. 

Always thanking you cordially, 
SUSAN YOUNG GATES, 
Editor, The Relief Society Magazine. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





I enclose herewith my check for the 
current year’s dues. I congratulate you 
on the good work you are doing for music 
in this country, and urge that you keep 
up that good work. FORTUNE GALLO. 

New York. 





Please find enclosed check for admis- 
sion of membership in the Alliance for 
1920. I am greatly in sympathy with 
your aims. With the very best wishes 
for your success, I am, 

FRANK W. MATHEWS. 

Yates Center, Kansas. 





Enclosed please find $1, my yearly 
dues. I am very happy to be one of your 
number. ELIZABETH MCCABE GILMORE. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 





I enclose check for $1 and wish to 
thank you for having made it possible 
for the United States to reap the won- 
derful benefits of your uplifting work, 
for such do I consider the Musical Al- 
liance. (Mrs.) RAy M. EBERSON. 

Texarkana, Tex. 





In enclosing $1 for my membership in 
the Musical Alliance of the U. S., I 
failed to state that my attention was 
brought to the aims of the Alliance as 
being superb, by the contribution of Mr. 
Emil Medicus in his magazine, The 
Flutist. With many such donations as 
this, and with a continued display of en- 
thusiasm, it would not be long before 
music would have its proper place in the 
hearts of the people of America. 

LAMAR E. STRINGFIELD. 

Asheville, N. C. 


It is with great pleasure that I en- 
close my annual dues to the Musical 
Alliance. I am very glad indeed that it 
has met with such great success. 

Mrs. GERTRUDE EYLES. 

West Philadelphia, Pa. 





Enclosed check my dues for, 1920. 
Wish the Alliance much success. 
MARY A. LYNCH. 
Hazleton, Pa. 





Enclose check for dues for member- 
ship. Congratulations on the success 
of the Alliance. ELLA MAY SMITH. 

Columbus, Ohio. 





Enclosed please find current year’s 
dues in the Musical Alliance. Please 
allow me to congratulate you upon splen- 
did leadership in a noble cause. 

FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGS. 

St. Paul, Minn. 





Enclosed please find dues for the year 
1920. You are doing a noble work. Suc- 
cess to the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. Mrs. DAvip J. GAIRAUD, 
Sec’y Santa Clara County Branch State 

Music Teachers’ Association. 

San Jose, Cal. 





I herewith enclose my check to cover 
dues for my yearly membership in the 
Musical Alliance. I fully realize the im- 
portance of the Musical Alliance, and 
feel proud to be associated with an or- 
ganization that is ever on the alert for 
the benefit of all forms of art. Being 
just in judgment for the welfare of 
musical endeavors, Dr. John C. Freund 
is to be congratulated upon his latest 
achievement, namely, the establishment 
of a National Conservatory of Music, and 
every musician should offer their encour- 
agement in some form, that Dr. Freund’s 
efforts will become a feature of the Sen- 
ate. Cordially, 

J. VIRGINIA BORNSTEIN. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 





I wish to join the Alliance, because of 
its worthy cause. Every good cause 
progresses slowly, however, but patience 
will overcome many difficulties. A Na- 
tional Conservatory and a Ministry of 
Fine Arts should be instituted without 
argument and elevated above the politi- 
cal plane, if such a thing were possible. 
Hope the time may not be far distant 
when Mr. Freund’s hard fought for 
ideals will come to a realization. 

(Mrs. EpGcar) M. EDITH AMOLE 

Reading, Pa. 





I enclose my dues for the ensuing 


year. I take great pride in belonging 
to the Alliance. JOHN LUND. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





“ Violinists! 


Your RIGHT HAND FRIEND!” 








THE MASTERY OF THE BOW 
AND BOWING SUBTLETIES 


CARL FISCHER 


New York Boston Chicago 


By PAUL STOEVING 
Price $1.70 postpaid 
A text book for teachers and students of 


the violin by an international authority. 
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“*THE ACE OF BARITONES” 








oratorio. 


April 1919-Receital 


Chicago Tribune, April 16, 1919. 


A singer so good that he is lonely in his class. 


Chicago Daily Journal, April 14, 1919. 


Unquestionably the greatest oratorio singer in 


America. 


Chicago Daily News, April 16, 1919. 


His English diction ranks easily as the clearest 
on the concert stage of the day. 


Chicago Evening American, April 16, 1919. 


Arthur Middleton’s name ‘alone should draw 


crowds. 


Chicago Daily Journal, April 16, 1919. 


Middleton projected a superb performance, one 
that had voice, style, enunciation and feeling, all of 
ahigh degree. It is the exception to find such a voice 
and such good singing in combination. Usually one 
or the other predominates. Neither did here. 


Exclusive 


HAENSEL & JONES 


ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


Has Sung over Sixty Concerts this Sea- 
son with unvarying success including 
many return dates—Herewith are re- 
produced some Chicago notices of last 
season and this in both recital and 


April 1920-Oratorio 


Chicago Evening Post, April 15, 1920 (Karleton 
Hackett ) 

Mr. Middleton had the voice and the oratorio 
tradition, not the old fossilized formula which made 
the vocal ornamentations sound like laborious exer- 
cises, but the tradition which enabled a man so to 
comprehend the spirit of the music as brought out 
the meaning with vitality. “Thus Saith the Lord” 
was not a mere form of speech as he said it, but a 
proclamation to which men would give heed. What 
followed received attention because of the authority 
with which the singer sent it forth. 


The Daily News (Maurice Rosenfeld ) 


Of the quartet, Arthur Middleton, the eminent 
baritone, was the particular star. Authority, beauti- 
ful vocal investiture, clear diction and style marked 
his work and drew forth the evident approval of the 


audience which filled the Hall. 


Chicago Evening American (Herman Devries) 

Among the soloists Arthur Middleton deserves 
first mention for an ideal interpretation of his part. 
His understanding of oratorio is indisputably au- 
thoritative. 


Chicago Herald and Examiner (Henrietta Weber) 


Arthur Middleton, for instance, could not be im- 
proved upon. No one sings the bass role in ‘The 
Messiah”’ better than he. 


Chicago Daily Tribune (W. L. Hubbard) 


Mr. Middleton was authoritative and vocally 
gratifying in the bass solos. 


Chicago Journal (Edward C. Moore) 


Arthur Middleton was the baritone, undoubtedly 
the finest oratorio singer in America. He has sung 
this music many times in the past, but he never gave 
a more stirring performance than last night. 


Management 


Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


Mr. Middleton Records for the Edison Phonograph 
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Fitchburg’s Festival Yields Triumphs f 





Principals of Fitchburg’s Most Successful Spring Festival: 
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or Artists 








Left to Right— Arthur Middleton, Inez Barbour, Merle Alcock, Paul Althouse, Vera Curtis, Reinald 


Werrenrath; Eleanor Sheib, Accompanist; Herbert I. Wallace, President of the Choral Society; Sophie Braslau 


ITCHBURG, MASS., May 1.—Never 
previously in the history of music in 
Fitchburg has such enthusiasm been 
shown as that displayed during the an- 
nual spring festival of the Fitchburg 
Choral Society on April 22 and 23. 
Despite the fact that two artists 
scheduled to appear on the festival pro- 
gram were obliged to cancel owing to 
sickness; despite the fact that the rain 
which began the day previous to the fes- 
tival continued uninterruptedly during 


the two days’ program, the festival can 
be classified as the most successful that 
the local society has ever held, and the 
pages of the history of the local society 
are marked with many successes which 
have given the city of Fitchburg a name 
and reputation which has grown in im- 
portance among the festival cities of the 
country. The entire city, as never be- 
fore, seemed back of the efforts of the 
society. This was manifested through an 
unequaled demand for season tickets and 
the spirit which resulted in the city dis- 
playing decorations on its buildings as 
never before. 

It is seldom that a city of the popula- 
tion of Fitchburg (45,000) can present 
such a program as that offered this year. 
A remarkable chorus of 260 voices, pos- 
sessing great tonal quality, an even bal- 
ance, power and ability in attack, and 
an enthusiasm for and appreciation of 
the deeper meaning of the choral works 
performed, under the direction of the 
master hand of one of the greatest 
choral conductors the country has pro- 
duced, Nelson P. Coffin; an orchestra of 
forty players selected from such orches- 
tras as the New York and Boston Sym- 
py orchestras, under the direction of 

uis R. Eaton; and a group of 2ight of 
the leading soloists of the country, ad- 
mirably chosen for the parts assigned 
them, made up the festival forces— 
forces which could most adequately meet 
the exacting demands placed upon them. 


Wanted: An Auditorium 


The Fitchburg Festival is not, and 
never has been, a financial success—nor 
will it be until some provision is made 
for an adequate auditorium to meet the 
demands of patrons. Suffice it to say 
that City Hall was filled to capacity at 
each concert and standing room was 
freely sold and at a premium. Every 
season ticket was sold two weeks in ad- 
vance—something unheard of in Fitch- 
burg, and which is a testimony to the 
fact that the people of this vicinity are 
awakening to the musical opportunity 
provided, and that in general excellence 
this festival is unapproached by any fes- 
tival in the country. 

Herbert I. Wallace, president of the 
Fitchburg Choral Society, is sponsor for 
the city’s great effort in the line of music. 
Not only does he stand back of the so- 
ciety financially, meeting the deficit 
which follows, and the deficit annually 
reaches into the thousands of dollars. but 
due to his insistence upon and his belief 
in the educational in music, to his strict 
adherence to the fitness of things, to his 
determination to give to the city the best 
that can be procured in music, the suc- 
cess of the festival can be attributed. 
The success of the Fitchburg Festival is 
measured by the general excellence of its 
programs and their educational value and 
not by the financial returns. The educa- 
tional value has been appreciated by the 
United States Government and was di- 


rectly responsible for the elimination of 
the collection of the war tax this year. 

That which Mr. Wallace is doing and 
has done for Fitchburg in the past is 
appreciated by the people of the city was 
shown when, on the second evening of the 
festival, he was presented with a beauti- 
ful basket of roses by the members of 
the Choral Society and the audience 
arose en masse and applauded vigorously. 
It was a tribute of a people showing 
their appreciation of the generous public 
spirit which has characterized his efforts, 
making him not only a “great teacher,” 
but a friend to all. 

And Mr. Coffin was not forgotten. The 
place he has won among Fitchburgers 
was shown by the presentation of a sum 
of money by the members of the chorus. 
This year marked the eleventh season 
that he has conducted the society. His 
success has been marked, and under his 
direction the chorus has become most 
efficient. It is the hope of Fitchburg 
people that the Wallace-Coffin combina- 
tion will long remain at the head of 
Fitchburg’s largest musical effort. 

An innovation provided for the first 
time at a Fitchburg festival was the 
staging of a public rehearsal on the eve- 
ning preceding the formal opening of the 
festival program. It met with decided 
success, City Hall being well filled de- 
spite the miserable weather. The full 
chorus, full orchestra, with the soloists 
of the first evening, and Anna Woolman 
of Springfield, soprano, were heard to 
distinct advantage. The public rehearsal 
promises to become a fixture in the an- 
nual program. 


The Soloists 


The 1920 festival marked the first ap- 
pearance of Sophie Braslau in Fitchburg. 
This city has been fortunate in hearing 
many of the world’s famous artists. It 
has never heard a greater artist than 
Miss Braslau. Her triumph was complete. 
Her remarkable voice and interpretation, 
her absolute vocal control, her most pleas- 
ing personality and manner made her a 
prime favorite with her hearers. Never 
has Fitchburg listened to such superb 
artistry as that displayed by this gifted 
contralto. Time and time again she was 
recalled by the applause of the audience, 
which was loathe to let her go. Braslau 
came, was heard, and conquered. Her 
hearers are looking forward to her re- 
appearance in the near future. 

Sharing honors with Braslau was Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, who is a decided favorite 
in Fitchburg. This year marked his 
third appearance at the local festival. 
On his previous engagements Fitchburg 
has not had the best of opportunity to 
hear this sterling baritone to advantage. 
In 1918 he sang the baritone solos in 
Hadley’s “Ode to Music,” while in 1919 
he sang in the “Beatitudes.” Fitchburg 
rejoiced this year, for he not only ap- 
peared in Gounod’s “Redemption” but as 
soloist with Miss Braslau on the Friday 
matinee program, scoring mightilv in the 
Massenet aria “Vision Fugitive” from 
“Hérodiade.” In his encore number, 
“Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” 
he was superb, literally carrying the audi- 
ence off its feet. He was given a tre- 
mendous ovation. 

The festival also provided an excellent 
group of artists: Vera Curtis of the 
Metropolitan, and Inez Barbour, so- 
pranos: Merle Alcock, contralto: Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, 
bass-baritone, all of whom scored heavily 
in the difficult. parts assigned them in 
the choral works, making the most of 


their limited opportunity to show their 
vocal brilliance, while Gwilym Miles, an 
eleventh hour substitution, scored in the 
“Death of Minnehaha” and in the mis- 
cellaneous program which followed on the 
first evening of the festival. 


Prizes Presented 


An annual event in connection with the 
Fitchburg Festival is Presentation After- 
noon. It has been Mr. Wallace’s custom 
for the past few years to present cash 
prizes aggregating $300 to students of 
the State Normal School and the Fitch- 
burg High School for the best essays 
written upon selected musical subjects. 
These prizes are presented on Thursday 
afternoon of Festival Week at a gather- 
ing of the students of the two schools at 
City Hall. The subject of the high school 
essay this year was “What Is the Most 
Potent Influence in Awakening Musical 
Interest in a Community?” The prize 
winners were Stella Cushing, first ($75) ; 
Albert Sumner Lawrence, second ($50), 
and Doris Katherine Upton, third ($25). 
The Normal School winners upon the 
subject “Level Roads Run Out from 
Music in All Directions’ were: First, 
Cecelia Farrell of Leominster; second, 
Ruth Wetmore of Leominster; third, 
Theresa Fielden of Swansea. 

As an added feature, Sophie Braslau, 
one of the leading festival artists, sang 
“The Greatest Miracle of All” and “Jas- 
mine Door.” The program closed with a 
rehearsal of the Festival Chorus with or- 
chestra, the students being given the op- 
portunity to hear parts of the choral 
works of the festival. 


. The Opening Program 


When the festival formally opened on 
Thursday evening every seat in the audi- 
torium was taken and standing room re- 
quired. The choral works were Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Death of Minnehaha,” 
which opened the festival, and _ the 
“Church Scene” from Mascagni’s “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” the closing number on 
the first evening’s program, None of the 
artists originally scheduled to appear 
were present. Owing to sickness Emilio 
de Gogorza was obliged to cancel all en- 
gagements. Royal Dadmun, engaged at 
the time of Gogorza’s cancellation, and 
Ottilie Schillig, the young soprano, were 
both obliged to cancel on the day pre- 
vious to the festival owing to sickness. 
The society was particularly fortunate in 
securing Inez Barbour and Gwilym Miles 
as eleventh hour substitutes. Both ac- 
quitted themselves with great credit. 

The singing of the chorus was especial- 
ly noteworthy, this excellent body of sing- 
ers entering into the spirit of the works 
with a feeling of surety which was grati- 
fying. The pianissimo passages were es- 
pecially fine, while the quality and vol- 
ume of tone in the passages requiring 
vocal power were noticeable. Moreover, 
every eye was upon the conductor and 
the attack and phrasing were near per- 
fection. Seldom can be found a better 
alto section. The soprano section was 
almost its equal, while the male secticns 
were of such a character as to provile 
an excellently balanced chorus. 

In the miscellaneous program of the 
evening Sophie Braslau and Gwilym 
Miles shared the honors. Miss Braslau 
was heard in the “O mio Fernando” aria 
from Donizetti’s “La Favorita,” and the 
Cluck aria “Che faro” from “Orfeo ed 
Euridice,” while Miles contributed two 
arias, scoring particula’lv in the “Eri 
tu” aria from the ““!:sked Ball.” Both 


artists y-re tendered ovations. 


Inez Barbour was particularly effec- 
tive in the “Church Scene” from “Caval- 
leria.” 

The Friday afternoon program, or- 
chestral in nature, with Braslau and 
Werrenrath as soloists, attracted another 
capacity audience. The program was ex- 
cellently arranged and contained such 
orchestral numbers as Mozart’s “Jupiter 
Symphony,” Tchaikovsky’s “Nut Cracker 
Suite” and Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les 
Préludes.” The orchestra—the best that 
has appeared at a local festival—was 
adequate, while the program was the 
most pretentious ever given at the or- 
chestral matinée of a Fitchburg Festival. 

Braslau repeated her triumph of the 
previous evening, singing “The Brindisi 
Drinking Song” from Donizetti’s “Lu- 
crezia Borgia’ with wonderful effect. 
The command that she has of her voice, 
its volume and its range, combined with 
her complete artistry, commanded the 
warmest applause and she was compelled 
to respond again and again to repeated 
encores. ; 

Werrenrath was received with tremen- 
dous applause. His voice, rich in qual- 
ity, was most effectively displayed in the 
“Vision Fugitive’ aria of Massenet. 
The artist has every reason to be pleased 
with the reception tendered him, for no 
artist is more popular in Fitchburg than 
this superb baritone. 


Gounod’s “Redemption” 


Gounod’s “Redemption” was given on 
Friday evening in its entirety by the full 
festival chorus of 26 voices, the orches- 
tra of forty players and the following 
soloists: Vera Curtis and Inez Barbour, 
sopranos; Merle Alcock, contralto; Paul 
Althouse, tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, and Arthur Middleton, bass. As 
on the previous evening the performance 
was notable from the standpoint of inter- 
pretation. The singing of the large 
chorus was excellent; the orchestra equal 
to the demands placed upon it, while the 
artists—a group of the best that could 
be secured—in every way met the re- 
quirements of the work, which are exact- 
ing to the last degree. “The Redemp- 
tion” provided a most fitting close to a 
most notable festival. Those having the 
festival in charge may rest assured that 
its equal would be hard to find. All the 
exacting details and requirements were 
well met. The artistic triumph followed 
as a result of the balance of all contribut- 
ing elements. 

The officers of the Fitchburg Choral 
Society are Herbert IL. Wallace, presi- 
dent; John G. Thompson, vice-president; 
Katherine Smith Fales, secretary; 
Burton Ford, treasurer; Fred L. Wallace, 
librarian; Mrs. Cornelius Duggan, Carrie 
M. Jobes, Mrs. R. B. Lyon, Elizabeth D. 
Perry, Mrs. F. A. Young, H. F. Bingham, 
M. A. Cutler, Leon S. Field, J. M. Hub- 
bard, Dr. Charles T. McMurray, William 
R. Rankin and George S. Webster, di- 
rectors. 

The festival committees included the 
following chairmen: Artists and Pro- 
gram—Herbert I. Wallace and Nelson P. 
Coffin. Printing—Herbert I. Wallace and 
William R. Rankin. Publicity—Leon S. 
Field. Reception—John G. Thompson, 
Leon S. Field, acting chairman. Tickets 
—M.A. Cutler. Hall and Stage—George 
S. Webster. 

Plans are now under way for the 1921 
festival. Nelson P. Coffin has been re- 
engaged as conductor, and it is expected 
that the “Damnation of Faust,” by Ber- 
lioz, will be the principal work selected 
for presentation, Leon S, FIELD. 
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Soloist—Next Season: 


New York Symphony Orchestra 
Philharmonic Society of New York 





MISS HEMPEL, ASSISTED BY COENRAAD V. BOS, 
PIANIST, AND AUGUST RODEMAN, FLUTIST, 
IS AVAILABLE FOR ONLY A LIMITED NUM- 
BER OF RECITALS IN THE SEASON 1920-1921. 


Management of FRIEDA HEMPEL ; 95 Madison Avenue, New York 
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HAGERSTOWN COMMUNITY SPIRIT [S STIMULATED BY 


MUSIC WEEK WITH MR. FREUND AS CENTRAL FIGURE 





Maryland City Devotes Itself Enthusiastically to Seven 
Days of Concerts, Addresses and Meetings—Editor 


of “Musical America” Acclaimed by Local Press 
and Public for His Part in Making Celebration a 
Success—Urges Musicians to Co-operate to Make 
People Realize What Music Can Do to Make the 
Home Happier and the Community More Prosperous 








AGERSTOWN, MD., April 24.—The 

first Music Week ever held in this 
old and prosperous city has just closed 
in a blaze of glory, thanks to the Musi- 
cal Bureau of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce; thanks to the co-operation of all 
the various musical clubs and associa- 
tions, and particularly to the coming of 
John C. Freund, the veteran editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, who proved to be an 
inspiration and the climax of the festi- 
val, through the various addresses which 
he made. He came at the invitation of 
the Chamber of Commerce, of the Mayor, 
and of all the leading musicians and 
teachers. 

Hagerstown, which lies to the North- 
west of the state, boasts of being one of 
the oldest settlements in Maryland. Here, 
in times gone by, came many sturdy men 
with their families from Germany and 
also from Scandinavia. The old names 
have been preserved, but the bearers are 
proud of the fact that for two, and 
even three generations, they have been 
Marylanders. 

The city boasts a number of valuable 
tanneries and other factories, and takes 


particular pride that nearly forty years 
ago M. P. Moller, who has won a national 
reputation as a manufacturer of pipe 


organs, settled here and is to-day turn- © 


ing out from his fine plant more organs 
than the whole United States used to 
turn out when he started. 

Just now Hagerstown is also on the 
crest of a wave of enthusiasm through 
the discovery that it has made the 
largest per cent of gain in population 
in the state since the last census. 

Realizing that the function of a Cham- 
ber of Commerce is not only to try to 
make a larger but a better city, the local 
Chamber of Commerce organized the 
Musical Bureau of Hagerstown, in Sep- 
tember, 1919. This bureau is made up 
of representatives of all the leading 
civic and musical organizations of the 
city. The organization was perfected for 
the purpose of bringing together all 
musical people, so that they would work 
harmoniously to promote general com- 
munity music and to execute such muni- 
cipal musical functions as might be 
arranged for. 

Among the accomplishments of the 
Bureau was the arrangement with one 
of the local papers to carry each Satur- 
day morning a Musical Page. This page 
is edited by one of the local musicians. 
It has proved to be a notable success. 

Another activity of the Musical Bu- 
reau was the arrangement for com- 
munity singing about the community 














Mrs. H. L. Meredith, Editor of 
the Hagerstown Musical Page, 
Chairman of the Musical Week 
Committee 


Christmas tree during holiday 
week. The leading vocal instruc- 
tors were asked to take their 
classes out to lead the singing on various 
nights. Some of the larger church choirs 
and the glee clubs from the high schools 
were asked to participate. Great crowds 
attended the community singing, while 
the Municipal band gave two out-of-door 
concerts. 


How Music Week Was Planned 


Finally the time came, inspired by the 
Music Week in New York, the first sug- 
gestion of which came from the office 
of MuSsICcCAL AMERICA; inspired also by 
the wonderful results already obtained 
by the Musical Alliance of the United 
States, when it was determined to plan 
a Music Week for Hagerstown, from 
the 18th to the 24th of this month. The 
plan was that this Music- Week should 
be purely local, with one exception, and 
that was the inviting of John C. Freund, 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA and presi- 
dent of the Musical Alliance, to make 
the principal addresses, one of them at 
a large community meeting, the other at 
a joint dinner of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Rotary Club and all the musi- 
cal organizations, and it was also ar- 
ranged to have Mr. Freund speak in the 
high schools of the city. 

So much has been said and printed 
about this wonderful man who gave 
America, half a century ago, its first 


EDNA 


_ MAMPELL 


Contralto 


‘“‘A group of French songs was sung with a tense, 
gripping effect that caught hold of her audience.’’— 
New York Telegram, March 24, 1920. 


‘“‘A real contralto voice of pleasing quality and a 

sincerity of manner which made a decidedly favor- 
i able impression.’’—New York Evening Mail, March 
j 24, 1920. 


‘“‘Displayed above the average of qualification for a 


| career on the concert stage . . voice is warm 
] and sweet. has considerable interpretive 
/ powers and variety of expression.’’—New York Tele- 


graph, March 24, 1920. 


Available Season 1920-21 


Personal Address: 211 West 107th St. 


New York City 


















E. N. Funkhouser, 
President, Hagers- 
town Chamber of 

Commerce 


Simms Jamieson, Manager of 
the Hagerstown Chamber of 
Commerce 


musical publication in English, and has 
given his whole life to promoting the in- 
terests of American musicians, compos- 
ers, and also to further our Ameri- 
can musical industries, that naturally 
much was expected of him. But it is no 
exaggeration to say that through his 
talks, through his kindly philosophy, his 
wisdom, he proved to be far beyond 
anything we had hoped to hear. We 
know now that his trip to Hagerstown 
has left us much knowledge and much 
information about music and musical 
endeavor, and he certainly has provoked 
a strong determination on the part of 
our people to promote music for Hagers- 
town through an aroused civic conscious- 
ness of its intrinsic value and definite 
place in the life of a community. 

Music Week itself was made up of a 
series of recitals, concerts, public ad- 
dresses, some of which were held in 
the auditorium of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, while the great mass meeting 
was held in Nixon’s Academy of Music. 


A Week of Musical Programs 


The local press had devoted consid- 
erable space to Mr. Freund’s coming 
and gave accounts of his life-long activi- 
ties in the cause of music. 

The general program of the week in- 
cluded special sermons in all the 
churches, on music, on Sunday morning, 
April 18. On the afternoon of that day 
a Municipal Band concert was given in 
Nixon’s Academy. On Sunday night 
there was special music in all the 
churches, with the co-operation of the 
choirs. On Monday afternoon at 3 p. m. 
the Lyric Club, the pupils of Prof. C. H. 
Roderick and the pupils of Roy Mc- 
Michael gave a very interesting concert 
in the Chamber of Commerce auditorium. 

At 4 p. m. on Tuesday afternoon, the 
piano pupils of Clara Bolinger Stauffer 
gave a fine recital in the auditorium. 

On Tuesday night, in the same audi- 
torium, the vocal pupils of Prof. C. M. 











Cassel distinguished themselves. 

Wednesday, in Nixon’s Acad- 
emy of Music, was the great 
Community Night. Here the 
Choral Society was in charge 
and gave a very interesting pro- 
gram, with W. Guy Kline at the 
organ, to the delight of the 
large audience. 


Mr. Freund’s Main Address 


It was here that Mr. Freund 
made his main address. He 
thanked the press for the many 
courtesies extended him, told 












Samuel S. E. Minium, President 
of the Musical Bureau of Ha- 
gerstown 


the audience that over a generation 
ago he had arrived in Hagerstown 
on a visit to his old friend, the vet- 
eran organ builder, Mr. Moller. He 
showed that while Mr. Moller, in 
spite of the disasters he had suffered 
through being burned out twenty years 
ago, had made some money, he had also 
put Hagerstown on the musical and ar- 
tistic map of the United States. 

He congratulated the local Chamber 
of Commerce that its ideal was not mere- 
ly to secure material prosperity, but to 
make Hagerstown a better place to 
live in. 

He referred to the number of good 
teachers, musicians, pianists and organ- 
ists in the city, and thanked the manager, 
Mr. Jamieson and the Chamber of Com- 
merce for the courtesies shown him. He 
especially mentioned Mrs. J. C. Byron, 
Mrs. Meredith, Mr. Minium of the great 
Stieff house, and others who had enter- 
tained him. 

In the course of his address he briefly 
sketched the rise and progress of musi- 
cal knowledge and culture in the coun- 
try; described the growth and develop- 
ment of the musical industries, which 
had always been back of the musical life 
of the people, and told us that the time 
had come for us to establish our musi- 
cal and artistic independence. He in- 


‘terspersed his address with a number 


of humorous and also pathetic stories. 
He was listened to with the closest at- 
tention by the audience that filled the 
auditorium, among whom were all the 
prominent social and business lights of 
the town as well as all the local musi- 
cians and teachers. His address was 
frequently punctuated with applause and 
at the conclusion he received an ova- 
tion. 

On Thursday afternoon Mrs. J. C. 
Byron and Prof. Roy McMichael gave 
a piano recital in the Chamber of Com- 
merce auditorium, which was crowded 
with an enthusiastic audience. 


Chamber of Commerce Banquet 


The great feature of Thursday night 
was the banquet given in the Chamber 
of Commerce auditorium by the united 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, and 
all the Hagerstown musical organiza- 
tions, at which Mr. Freund was the 
guest of honor and principal speaker. 
He was felicitously introduced by At- 
torney Robert H. McCauley. Mr. Mc- 
Cauley referred to Mr. Freund as an out- 
standing figure in the musical world of 
the country. 





[Continued on page 14] 
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[Continued from page 13] 





In the opening part of his address, 
Mr. Freund spoke of the importance of 
maintaining the local papers. He told 
of the functions of the local press. He 
also told of the great burden laid on the 
press of the country to-day, through the 
restrictions imposed upon it, and also 
through the rising cost of production. 
He paid a high compliment to Mr. Mél- 
ler, the veteran organ builder, who sat at 
his side, and also referred in terms of 
praise to the choral society which ren- 
dered the musical numbers of the eve- 
ning. 


Urges Co-operation Among Musicians 


He particularly urged the musicians 
and music teachers to get together, and 
told them that their real fight was not 
with one another, but with the ignorance 
and indifference of the mass of the peo- 
ple. He showed what great progress had 
been made in Milwaukee and St. Louis 
by the musicians and music teachers and 
those interested in music getting together 
and organizing a Civic Music League. 

He then took up the question of the 
importance of proper instruction in mu- 
sic in the public schools, and spoke of 
the splendid reception he had received 
from the pupils when he had spoken at 
the boys’ as well as girls’ schools. In 
speaking of the need of better school 
accommodation, he aroused great ap- 
plause when he asked those present what 
their greatest asset was. 

Was it their wealth? No! 

Was it their factories? No! 

Was it their banks, or other business 
institutions? No! 

It was their children! - And it was 
therefore of the highest importance that 
they should be well housed and be 
brought up with some appreciation of the 
value of music. 

He then briefly reviewed the value of 
music to a community, not merely in a 
social or artistic and cultural way, but 
in a positive dollar-and-cent business 
way. He showed how the furtherance 
of music in any city helped develop it, 
helped real estate and business interests. 
He showed how the citizens of many 
large cities, like Minneapolis, for in- 
stance, subscribed considerable sums to 
send their orchestras and other musical 
organizations on tour, as the finest ad- 
vertising propaganda they could make 
for their particular communities. 

He spoke of the unquestioned influ- 
ence the terrible conditions in Europe, 
notably with regard to the relations be- 
tween the sexes, must in time exercise 
on this country. He described the break- 
ing down of social life abroad and of the 
moral code, owing to the terrible de- 
struction of millions of the finest males, 
which as a result had brought forward 
proposals even from distinguished states- 
men for a breaking down of the mar- 
riage relation for the purpose of making 
good the losses in population. For this 


reason, he said, it was of the highest 
importance to encourage all influences 
that made for a better, saner home life 
in this country, so that it might be able 
to resist influences which were almost 
too horrible to contemplate. This part 
of his address provoked prolonged ap- 
plause. 


“We Want a Better Life!” 


In his peroration, he visioned the fu- 
ture of this country, how we should 
have more music for the masses of the 


people, that we should give greater en- 
couragement to our own musicians, 
teachers, composers, and so give a defi- 
nite answer to the great world cry of 
to-day: “We want a better life!” 

After his address a large number of 
the diners, comprising all the most im- 
portant musical and social representa- 
tives of the city, gathered about Mr. 
Freund to congratulate him. 

On Friday afternoon, in the auditorium 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the piano 
pupils of Laura Jane Chaney gave a 


very successful recital and that nig! 
the Music Week was closed in the san 
auditorium by a most interesting co: 
cert, in which the Broadway High Scho. 
Glee Club and the Surrey High Scho 
Glee Club and Orchestra participate 
The house was crowded to the doors. 
The local press gave the various pri 
ceedings during Music Week considerab 
attention. The Herald, our morning p: 
per, spoke of Mr. Freund as “withou 
doubt the most important figure in m 
sical circles in this country to-day.” 











PARIS HEARS SOME ADMIRABLE 


PREMIERES AS THE SEASON WANES 





New Lalo Work of Much Charm Heard at the Colonne—Société 
Nationale Brings out Sangra’s Quartet—Ricardo Vines 
Gives First Presentation of Suite of Poulenc—Other Con- 
ductors Prepare for Continental Trips—Wagner Back in 


the Operatic Répertoires 








ARIS, April 15.—The season being in 
its decline, our orchestra conductors 
are getting ready to leave on tours. 
There is little to be said of recent con- 
certs. “Guitare,” a short and still un- 
published work of Edouard Lalo, made a 
tardy appearance at the Colonne concerts 
and had a great success. One finds in 
this exquisite page the melodic charm, 
the incisive rhythm, the light instrumen- 
tation which gives so much value to the 
style of the master of “Roi d’Ys.” 


The concerts of the Société Nationale 
have brought a certain amount of novelty 
into a field overcrowded with classic or 
contemporary works of great beauty, but 
too well known to be exploited so fre- 
quently. The old, yet always young, so- 
ciety brought out a quartet by Mr. 
Sangra, remarkably well played by E. 
Saury, E. Poire, P. Brun and L. Logge. 
This quartet, although a little long in 
development and a little aggressive in its 
sonorities, offers, particularly in its slow 
movement, is the work of a musician who 
lacks neither creative gifts nor technical 
ability. 

At the same session Ricardo Vines, 
whose talent is always given so gener- 
ously to new productions, made known 
a suite for piano in three parts by Fran- 
cis Poulenc, exquisite in sentiment, in 
color and in facture. Ricardo Vines also 
played a number of works of the kind In 
which he excels—numbers by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Akimenko and Manuel de 
Falla. The three poems of the sixteenth 
century, delicately sung by Mme. Lucy 
Vuillemin, brought to light fine musical 


qualities, the rhythmic grace and the 
poetry of Raymond Charpentier. Jane 
Laval delightfully expresses the senti- 
ment which imipregnates the two Arabian 
poems of V. Tommasini and the three 
pieces of “En blanc et noir” by Claude 
Debussy were excellently performed by 
Marcelle Meyer and poor Juliette Meero- 
vitch, a brilliant pupil of Alfred Cortot, 
who several days later was suddenly to 
die at the age of twenty-four, after 
having considerable success at a concert 
at the Hague. 

As to other conductors, Gabriel Pierné 
is leaving on the 18th for Stockholm, 
where he will conduct on the 25th and 
the 29th at the Auditorium two concerts 
of French music. At that time he will 
present the second Symphony of Vin- 
cent d’Indy, a symphony and “Le Chas- 
seur maudit” of César Franck. “Ra- 
muntcho” and “Les Paysages Francis- 
cains” of G. Pierné, “Iberia,” by Claude 
Debussy, “Ma Mére l’Oye,” by Maurice 
Ravel; “l’Apprenti sorcier,” by Paul 
Dukas; “Espana,” by Emmanuel Cha- 
brier, and the “Carnival Romain” Over- 
ture of Berlioz. 

Camille Chevillard, on the other hand, 
is preparing for a tour of Switzerland 
during the first two weeks of May. The 
Lamoureux Orchestra will be heard 
under his direction at Basle, Zurich, 
Berne, La Chaux-de-Fonds, Lausanne 
and Geneva. The association will give 
at the beginning and at the end of this 
trip two concerts at Strassburg and at 
Lyons. The program will include works 
by Saint-Saéns, Franck, Lalo, Chabrier, 
Debussy, Ravel and as the principal 
classic work, the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven. 
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Another Conspicuous Success for 


SOPRANO 


Was her second appearance as soloist at the 


Metropolitan Opera House 
Concert, April 11th, 1920 
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San Carlo Opera Company 
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During these times Wagner is quiet! 
returning to our stages. The opera a 
Lyons was first to give the signal. Th 
“Walkiire” has been remounted with Ver 
dier, Laskin, Delpany, Mmes. Carly]: 
Storga and Montazel without havin 
stirred up any dissent. This is perhap 
a premonition of the present return t. 
the Parisian répertoire. Wished for by 
some, regretted by others, this return 
will at least have the advantage of rid 
ding the programs of the concerts of th: 
exaggerated number of Wagnerian frag- 
ments, which during the last few month: 
have been crowding out works of th 
more symphonic character. “Parsifal,’ 
“Lohengrin,” “Tristan,” “Meistersinger, ’ 
“Tannhauser” have been heard as ofte: 
if not oftener than Beethoven, to th 
detriment of works originally intended 
for a symphonic program. 

One of the most interesting events of 
the week was that historic Pasdeloup con 
cert, where Rhené-Baton had adjoined on 
his program the names of Emmanue! 
Chabrier and Paul Dukas. Dissimilar a; 
they are in temperament and in the na- 
ture of their works, these two great mu- 
sicians united for the occasion by a 
common friendship, which united the one 
and unites the other to the lecturer, Vin- 
cent d’Indy, composed a kind of symbolic 
picture of the diversity which contempo- 
rary French production offers in such 
spontaneity and abundance. 

Miss Alexandrowicz returned success- 
fully to the opera as Marguerite, in 
“Faust.” Mme. Maria Kousnetzoff sang 
in a startling manner in “Traviata” at 
the Opera Comique, and will shortly be 
heard as Manon, Tosca and Mme. Butter- 


y. 

At the opera they are still preparing 
the “Legend of St. Christopher,” by 
Vincent d’Indy, with Mr. Franz as St. 
Christopher, Mme. Germaine Lubin as 
the Queen, Mr. Delmas as the Hermit. 
Mr. Rouard as the King of Gold and Mr. 
Huberty as the Narrator. This excep- 
tional cast is ready to sing the work at 
any moment, but a complicated mise en 
scene is given as the cause of the delay 
of the first performance. 

ROBERT BRUSSEL. 


NEW MANAGER FOR GREENE 








Young Baritone Will Have Busy Season 
under Evelyn Hopper’s Direction 


Walter Greene, the young American 
baritone, late of the Society of American 
Singers, who has just gone under the 
management of Evelyn Hopper, will have 
a long and busy season, the dates of 
which will be announced shortly. Mr. 
Greene is now appearing in spring and 
summer concerts, booked during the past 
season. He appeared as soloist in the 
first of the “matinee musicales” at the 
Nutley, N. J., Field Club, under the direc- 
tion of Caryl Pensel. Mr. Greene’s first 
number was the aria from Diaz’s “Ben- 
venuto Cellini,” “Combien de Fois au 
Jour.” His first group of songs included 
Spiagge Amate,” by Gluck, “J’ai encor 
un tel pate,” by Adam de la Hale, and 
Massenet’s “Legende de la Sauge.” The 
final group was of four modern English 
songs, the first being Gantvoort’s Negro 
spiritual, “Golden Crown,” “The Lamplit 
Hour,” by Penn, Forsyth’s “Tell Me Not 
of a Lovely Lass” and Busch’s “The 
Eagle.” 

Another concert at which Mr. Greene 
appeared as soloist was the second of the 
1919-20 season, presented by the Ply- 
mouth Institute Choral Club, under the 
direction of Bruno Huhn, Wednesday 
evening, April 14. The second group be- 
gan with an interesting Indian Lullaby 
by Carl Busch. Mr. Greene also sub- 
stituted at the last minute for Dicie 
Howell at a recent concert of the 
Criterion Club, at the Hotel Plaza, 
when the soprano was taken suddenly 
ill. He scored in several arias and 
groups of songs, being assisted by Daniel 
Wolf, pianist. Miss Howell’s appearance 
with the Criterion Club has subsequently 
been changed to May 7. 
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Charles de Harrack Expounds His Views 
of Piano Technique and Interpretation 





Russian Pianist Offers Some Solutions of Disputed Technical Matters — Playing Chromatic 
Octaves and Seales—Defends Rhythmic Liberties—Will Tour Country Next Season 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 








HARLES DE HARRACK, another 

pianist from Russia, now resident in 
this country, made his formal début in 
New York a few days ago. He played a 
long and interesting program, which 
gained the approval of the critics for 
various good qualities, one of which was 
a musical, responsive tone. Mr. de Har- 
rack has played before in America, but 
this occasion was his first recital. He 
intends concertizing on a much larger 


scale next season, and is already booked 
for a goodly number of appearances. 

In conferring with the pianist in re- 
gard to his former pianistic studies, his 
ideas of technique and interpretation, he 
related that he had obtained some of his 
musical education in Germany, Berlin 
and Leipzig, but the greater part in 
Vienna, where he had resided for ten 
years. He has always been a warm ad- 
mirer of Leschetizky, and was his pupil 
for a number of years. 

“As ycu know, the famous master al- 
ways said he had no method; which per- 
haps meant that he had as many methods 
as he had students. For every student 
and player is different from others, in 
the matter of intelligence, physique, and 
temperament. Hands vary so much too; 
thus it can be said with truth, that each 
individual needs the kind of technique 
which best suits his particular case. 


Technic Practice 


“After one has worked up a good 
technique, it is then necessary to keep it 
to the required standard, which one can 
accomplish with a minimum of system- 
atic practice each day. Leschetizky ex- 
pected us to do three Etudes of Czerny, 
Op. 740, working them up to the utmost 
perfection, and keeping them in constant 
practice. I keep them up regularly. An- 
other excellent technical study is to take 
the Chopin Chromatic Etude, using the 
scale figures in various ways, first in one 
hand then in the other. Much technical 
material can be made out of this Etude 
alone. Then of course I daily practice 
scales, arpeggios and octaves. 


Playing Chromatic Octaves 


“I find that the general player has 
very little idea of the principles govern- 
ing chromatic octaves, since these prin- 
ciples are not carefully taught. Even 
players at the concert stage do not al- 
ways understand them. Most pianists 
study the Kullak School of Octaves, with 
the elevation and depression of wrist. 
This is all right in its way; but one cer- 
tain point is often overlooked. This is 
what I mean,” and Mr. de Harrack 
seated himself at the piano to illustrate: 

“When playing chromatic octaves, or 
when using black and white keys alter- 
nately, many players move the hand and 
arm back and forth, in zig-zag fashion,— 
out for the white keys and in for the 
black ones. The sensible idea is to pre- 
serve as nearly as possible a straight 
line along the keyboard, thus preventing 
this continual in-and-out movement. 


LAST 
Frederic Warren 
Ballad Concert 


OF THE SEASON 
AEOLIAN HALL 


Monday Afternoon, May 10th 
at 3 P. M. : 


Miss Elizabeth Lennox 
Mme. Olga Warren 
Mr. Fred. Patton 
Mr. Frederic Warren 
At the Piano: Mr. Francis Moore 


Mason and Hamlin Piano Used 





“Leschetizky required the hand arched 
for octaves, the end fingers firm, the fifth 
finger straightened, the thumb curved 
somewhat inward at the tip, otherwise it 
is apt to touch two keys. The player, 
if not using correct muscles in octaves, 
is conscious of fatigue in the upper arm. 
There should be no feeling in that part 
of the arm, but rather in the lower arm, 
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Charles De Harrack, Pianist 


as those are the muscles which are in 
action. 

“In scale-playing I do not slant the 
hand in the same direction in ascending 
as in descending. In the former it seems 
easier to allow the weight of hand to 
depress somewhat the fifth finger side, 
and turn the hand out, in the direction 
it is moving. The position is reversed 
on the descent, as the hand is now turned 
inward and slanted obliquely across the 
keys. I know this change of position is 
opposed by those who contend that the 
hand should always be .slanted in the 
same direction, both ascending and de- 
scending. Leschetizky preferred and 
taught the manner of scale-playing as 
I have described it, and some of the 
Vorbereiters did the same. Others, nota- 
bly Mme. Bree, taught the uniform slant, 
up and back. Thus it depended a good 
deal upon which preparatory teacher one 
studied with, as to one’s understanding 
of this and other points. 


His Memorizing Method 


“In the first place, I naturally play 
over the composition a few times to see 
what it is and how made up. Then I 
take it in detail. I do not learn the 
whole piece through from beginning to 
end, but take it in sections, and away 
from the instrument. I analyze a small 
portion, commit to memory, then go to 
the piano and play it—if I can; if not, 
a little more thought will probably fix 
it in memory. Then another section is 
treated in the same way, and so on 
through the piece. 7 

“In some instances, the critics took ex- 
ception to my ideas of rhythm. I feel, 
however, that I am in the right. When 
I study a composition, I endeavor to 
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make it my own. It goes without saying 
that I must know every note absolutely. 
I must be able to play the piece in exact 
time—with metronome if necessary. But 
I do not conceive the interpretation ac- 
cording to the metronome. In order to 
put some temperament into the composi- 
tion, there must be retards and accel- 
lerandos. I cannot think of a Beethoven 
sonata without these. If one is to be a 
real interpreter and not merely a ma- 
chine, one must be allowed a little free- 
dom. 

“For instance, take Beethoven’s ‘Ap- 
passionata’ Sonata; it is full of nuances 
of rhythm. I feel these and consider the 
player should be allowed to express the 
many changes of mood found in this 
wonderful piece. In Vienna, I played 
this work for Rosenthal, who approved 
my presentation, and said I should put 
the composition on a recital program I 
was arranging. I feel these slight varia- 
tions in tempo and rhythm give life and 
color to the music, if they are used with 
good taste, as you suggest. 

“It is a question much discussed, as to 
how far the critic can judge in such 
matters. Does he know the composition 
as intimately as the pianist who has 
made such a thorough and comprehen- 
sive study of it? Does he feel it in the 
same way as the artist does? The critic 
often ‘writes up’ a recital he does not 
attend, using for copy an advance pro- 
gram, which may or may not be the one 
performed. This happened to a col- 
league the other day, in the same hall 
where I played. An excellent pianist he 
is; but he played quite a different pro- 
gram from the one he was reported to 
have given. Very inconsiderate of him, 
was it not? Those who attended the re- 
cital were amused the next, morning to 
read the account of what did not happen, 
but it did not amuse the pianist very 
much. 

“I have played in different European 
cities, and made a tour of the Balkan 
States. I shall enter the American con- 
cert field early next season; my first re- 
cital will take place in Carnegie Hall in 
October.” 

(Author’s rights reserved) 


ANOTHER CUP FOR ISAACSON 








Italian Boy Repeats John C. Freund’s 
Speech in Presentation 


Following the example of John C. 
Freund, the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
a schoolboy in the Italian quarter of New 
York presented a loving cup to Charles 
D. Isaacson, editor of the Globe’s musi- 


cal page at the last of the concerts given 
in the Sullivan Street school for the 
season. The boy, Giuseppe Petillo, had 
been present at the Metropolitan Opera 
House when Mr. Freund made the pre- 
sentation speech at the Globe’s thou- 
sandth concert. Petillo, who was present 
with the principal of the school, Augus- 
tave E. Califano, the well-known Italian 
educator, thereupon formed the scheme 
of following Mr. Freund’s example. He 
remembered the speech as well as he 
could, then he got together the pupils of 
the school, and when on April 23 the last 
Globe concert was given at the center 
for the season Petillo made his speech. 
Following this, Principal Califano, tell- 


ing of the work of the Globe concerts, 
lauded the thousandth concert and espe- 
cially the eloquence of Mr. Freund. 
William F. Johnson, superintendent of 
the Children’s Aid Society, which works 
with Sullivan Street School, praised the 
Globe concerts, and Isaacson, and men- 
tioned how thrilled he had been with Mr. 
Freund’s viewpoint on music as a bet- 
tering influence on life. 

The concert which closed the series 
was given with Edna May, soprano; 
Pasquale Laudani, basso; Harry Brown, 
violinist; the accompanists being An- 
toinette Brody, W. R. Nichols and Sara 
Wolfsohn. Charles D. Isaacson read 
“Face to Face with Bellini.” 

The trustees of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety are Theodore Douglas Robinson, 
Edwin G. Merrill, William K. Draper, 
M. D., William Church Osborn, William 
H. Wheelock, Thomas W. Lamont, Carl 
Van Doren, Col. Arthur Woods, T. Tiles- 
ton Wells, Cornelius R. Agnew, Arthur 
Curtiss James, Dr. Eugene H. Pool and 
Percy R. Pyne, second. 


ANNOUNCE PEABODY PLANS 


Summer Session of Baltimore Institution 
Will Open July 5 


BALTIMORE, April 28.—The Peabody 
Conservatory_of Music will open its sum- 
mer session July 5, to continue for six 
weeks, and close Aug. 14. The staff of 
teachers includes members of the con- 
servatory faculty and instructors of the 
preparatory department. Arrangements 
have been made to have George F. Boyle 
teach in the piano department, as also 
Elizabeth Coulson, Henrietta Holthaus 
and Mabel Thomas. Mr. Boyle will also 
conduct classes in musical interpreta- 
tion. 

Classes in piano pedagogy will be con- 
ducted by Miss Coulson. In these classes 
there will be practical demonstration of 
teaching and general discussions of the 
theory of teaching piano. In connection 
with this course, classes in elemental mu- 
sic, ear training and musical literature 
will be given under Miss Thomas. In- 
struction on the pipe organ will be given 
by Frederick Weaver, special attention 
being given those desiring to become 
church organists. Adelin Fermin will 
conduct the singing department and J. 
C. Van Hulstyn will head the violin de- 
partment. Gustav Strube, conductor of 
the Baltimore Symphony, will take 
pupils in harmony and composition and 
conduct a course in orchestration and 
score reading for advanced pupils. He 
will have also classes in musical form 
analysis. 

As in former years, the Johns Hop- 
kins University will recognize certain 
prescribed studies taken at the conserva- 
tory as electives by candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. The 
dates of the summer school of the Hop- 
kins coincide with those of the Peabody, 
and make it possible for students of 
either institution desiring to do so to 
take supplementary studies at the other. 
During the session a series of lectures, 
recitals and exhibitions will be given al- 
ternatively at the university and the 
conservatory. Plans for these entertain- 
ments, as well ag for the opening and 
closing receptions, are now being ar- 
ranged by Dr. Edward F. Buctiner and 
Frederick R. Huber, who will conduct 
the Hopkins and the Peabody schools re- 
spectively. 











Rudolf Larsen to Teach in New York 
This Summer 


A busy teaching season has been re- 
corded for Rudolf Larsen, New York 
violinist and assistant to Leopold Auer. 
Owing to many requests, Mr. Larsen 
has arranged his time so that he is able 
to continue his activities without serious 
interruption. He will therefore teach in 
New York three days each week during 
the entire summer. 
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GORDON 


AMERICAN PIANIST 








Three Aeolian Hall Recitals This Season 


Have Amply Demonstrated His Possession of 
all the Essential Gifts 


“One of the most admirable of the younger generation.” 
—New York Morning Telegraph. 











TONE 


Rare loveliness of tone.—New York Evening Mail. 

He understands how to produce a fine, singing cantilena.—New York 
American. 

A goodly command of tone color.—New York Tribune. 


TECHNIQUE 


Technically his performance was admirable—New York Herald. 
There were technical fluency and clarity of style—New York Sun. 
A brilliant technique-—New York Evening Telegram. 

An unfailing fluency of technique.—New York Tribune. 


RHYTHM 


A master of rhythm.—New York Times. 

Dashing rhythm that was good to hear.—New York Herald. 
Fine rhythmic sense.—New York Tribune. 

Firmly established rhythms.—New York Evening Mail. 


INTERPRETATION 


He colored the Chopin group with a sensitive imagination. 

—New York Evening Mail. 
A more full-blooded and sonorous performance of Liszt’s Great B Minor 
Sonata than he offered has not been heard this season. 

—New York American. 

All of it was rhythmic and musical and technically fluent and charm- 
ing.—New York Morning World. 
A player of fineness, of delicacy, of musical enthusiasm which strikes 
fire—New York Evening Sun. 
An impressive performance of the Great Liszt Sonata. 


—New York Evening Post. 
PROGRAMS 


A programme to prove his ease and grace of interpretation and please 
an audience.—New York Evening Sun. 

An engrossing program.—New York Morning Telegraph. 

An excellent programme.—New York Evening Post. 




















NOW BOOKING SEASON 1920-21 
Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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HAIL DAWN WITH SONG ON CALIFORNIA’S MOUNT 











Throngs Grouped Around the Cross on the Mount of Olives, California, Listening to the Concert Given by the Philharmonic Orchestra and Other Forces at Sunrise 
on Easter Morning 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 1.—Nearly 


all the large choirs and orchestras of 
Los Angeles were factors in the many 
musical services held in and near Los 
Angeles on Easter morning. The picture 
here presented is of a good part of the 
large audience gathered on a mount be- 
tween Los Angeles and Hollywood, where 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Wal- 
ter H. Rothwell, was the main attraction. 
Mr. Clark, the founder of the orchestra, 
donated his services for this occasion. 
The orchestral numbers were “The 
Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla,” 
Wagner; the “Rienzi” Overture and El- 
gar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” march. 
The Hollywood Community Chorus, under 
Hugo Kirchhofer, sang “Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” and “Christ the Lord Is Risen 


To-day,” the audience joining in these 
hymns. 

The soloist was Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, 
contralto, singing Frederick Stevenson’s 


“Salutation of the Dawn.” ‘There were 
probably 10,000 persons present and the 
whole service was heard in a reverential 
mood. After the service, which took place 


at 5.30 A. M., the-orchestra and other 
program participants were entertained 
at breakfast at the Hollywood Hotel by 
Myra Hershey. W. F. G. 





BOSTONIANS AID FUND 


Monteux Forces Have Aid of Harvard 
Glee Club 


Boston, April 26.—The Boston Sym- 
phony gave the thirty-fourth concert for 
the benefit of its pension fund last Sun- 
day afternoon. The orchestra was as- 
sisted by the Harvard Glee Club which 
took part in several numbers for orches- 
tra and chorus, conducted by Mr. Mon- 
teux, and also sang a group of unaccom- 
panied choruses under its own leader Dr. 


A. T. Davison. The rapid rise of the 
Harvard Glee Club from a body of young 
men singing “close harmony” to an or- 
ganization worthy to share a program 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
significant not only of Dr. Davison’s abil- 
ity but also as an indication of the pos- 
sible future of music in our universities. 


The program was as follows: Saint- 
Saéns, Symphony in C Minor, No. 3; un- 
accompanied choruses: Palestrina, Ad- 
oramus Te; Lotti, Crucifixus; Leisring, 
“O Filii et Filiae,” conducted by Dr. 
Davison. Gluck, Minuet from “Or- 


pheus” (flute solo, Mr. Laurent) ; chorus 
and orchestra. Rubinstein, Choruses of 
Ham and Japheth from “The Tower of 
Babel”’; Netherland Folk Song, “Prayer 
of Thanksgiving,’ conducted by Mr. 
Monteux. Orchestra: Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
“Caprice on Spanish Themes.” The per- 
formance of both orchestra and chorus 
evoked merited enthusiasm. C.R. 





T. Frederick H. Candlyn has been ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster of Trin- 
ity Episcopal Church of Albany, N. Y., 
to succeed W. R. Vogel, Jr., resigned. 























Percy Kector Stephens 


is going to 


San Francisco 


at the invitation of 
a number of California’s 
prominent vocal teachers 


His term will be from June 28th to August 14th 


PARTICULARS MAY BE HAD BY WRITING TO MISS EDITH BENJAMIN, 
KOHLER AND CHASE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Texas Teachers Adopt Standard 
for Teaching, at Annual Convention 





Fifth Meeting of State Association Accepts Basis for Measur- 
ing Instructors’ Work—Pass Definite Rules and Recom- 
mendations on Work—Elect New Officers—Mme. De Tre- 
ville, and Others Provide Programs for Sessions 








ARSHALL, TEX., April 22.—The 

fifth annual convention of the 
Texas Music Teachers’ Association, 
which was he'd here April 21 and 22, 
was the most successful in the history 
of the organization, accomplishing what 
was started at the first meeting, the 
adoption of a basis for standardizing 


teaching. 

Although there were many interesting 
speakers and addresses on the conven- 
tion program, the report of the stand- 
ardization committee and the action 
which followed was the most vital thing 
of the convention. 

The annual address of President Whit- 
lock recommended standardization as the 
chief concern of the association. Strong 
articles on the same subject by Mrs. 
Switzer of Dallas, Charles W. Froh of 
Stephenville and Horace Clark of Hous- 
ton contained important advice as to 
the meaning of standardization, its proc- 
ess and what to avoid. Especially was 
the association urged to beware of en- 
tangling alliances with commercial mu- 
sic houses in adopting a basis for stan- 
dardization. With these forceful and di- 
rect talks in their minds, the members 
were fully prepared for the report and 
recommendations of the standardization 
committee as given by the chairman, 
Frank L. Reed of Austin, which were as 
follows: 

1. That the examination questions for 
the standardization of teachers, adopted 
at the Austin meeting, May, 1917, be 
withdrawn. 

2. That the degrees and the require- 
ments for the certificates adopted by the 
Association of Presidents and Past Presi- 
dents of the National and State Music 


Teachers’ Associations be adopted by the 
Texas Music Teachers Association. 

3. That an examining board of five 
members of the Texas Music Teachers’ 
Association be appointed by the presi- 
dent, the manner and method of conduct- 
ing the examinations to be determined 
by the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation, which includes the three officers 
and three other members. 

4. That, for the strengthening of the 
Association, and to make it a vital force 
in elevating the musical scholarship and 
professional practice in the state, all 
members be urged to apply for examina- 
tion at the earliest convenient moment. 

5. That the requirements for the cer- 
tificate for the Licentiate degrees be 
recommended to the state committee on 
inspection, classification and affiliation of 
high schools for adoption as a standard 
for the certification of music teachers 
outside the schools who are to receive 
sanction for their work by credits in the 
high schools. Sam S. Losh, Charles W. 
Froh, Frank L. Reed, chairman. 

The recommendations were adopted in 
the order read, thus giving to the asso- 
ciation its first real basis for standardi- 
zation which will be improved as time 
proves the necessity for change. 

The address on “Music and the Pub- 
lie Schools,” which was delivered at the 
opening session by Annie Webb 
Blanton, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, presented many important 
facts and left no doubt in the minds of 
the members as to Miss Blanton’s will- 
ingness to do all in her power to place 
music on a solid foundation in the pub- 
lic schools, and when that is done and 
money is available for sufficient teaching 
of elementary subjects commonly called 
“the three R’s,” to extend the scope of 


music instruction in the schools. As the 
legislature had refused to appoint a state 
supervisor of music, Miss Blanton se- 
cured permission to appoint a rural su- 
pervisor of schools who is a musician, 
Elfleda Littlejohn of Galveston. In ad- 
dition Miss Blanton appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a course of music for 
the public schools. This was done, and 
the report of the committee will be pub- 
lished early in the summer. 

The standardizing of the teachers 
themselves is regarded as the most im- 
portant step toward obtaining the much 
desired credits in the high school for 
study of music done outside the school, 
and the encouraging of teachers and 
school superintendents will go a long 
way, says Miss Blanton, toward bring- 
ing about the desired results. The ap- 
pointment of a State Supervisor of Mu- 
sic, who could give entire time to the 
work is also advocated, and Miss Blan- 
ton again urges the appointment of a 
legislative committee for the association 
which will stay in Austin during the ses- 
sion and do their best to secure the ap- 
pointment. Miss Blanton promises her 
good will to the teachers in their efforts 
to secure a state supervisor and school 
credits. 

An enlightening paper on ‘Public 
School Music in Texas To-day,” was read 
by Elfleda Littlejohn, State Supervisor 
of Music, and a comprehensive paper on 
“Developing a Musical Atmosphere,” by 
Mrs. F. L. Garson of San Antonio. 

Conferences were held for the county 
vice-presidents as well as for exponents 
of special systems, and an address on 
“Music Appreciation and Extension,” 
was given with Victrola illustrations by 
Mrs. Wynne of Dallas. 

In her report on Community Music, 
Mrs. Wynne mentioned the Fort Worth 
Record as an example of a newspaper 
financing a Music Memory Contest and 
being responsible for all the prizes 


awarded. 
Elect New Officers 


The election of cfficers was eminently 
satisfactory with the following results: 
Mrs. Mamie Folsom Wynne, Dallas, pres- 
ident; Clark Leaming. director of music 
at Trinity College, Waxahachie, vice- 
president; John Bert Graham, Waxa- 
hachie, secretary-treasurer; executive 
committee, Mrs. Nathaniel P. Turner of 
Marshall; E. Clyde Whitlock, of Fort 


Worth, and Horace Clark, of Housto 
Musical features of the conventi 
were a costume recital by Yvonne . 
Treville, which the Marshall Music C), 
presented as a compliment to the ass 
ciation, and a remarkable concert of N 
gro Spirituals by singers from the Ce 
tral High School, Bishop College ar 
Wiley University, and an artists’ conc« 
of unusual merit by Texas soloists. 

The citizens of Marshall extended ]i! 
eral hospitality to their visitors. At noo 
on the first day of the session lunch w: 
served to members of the association b 
the Chamber of Commerce at the Elk 
Club, and a reception in the afternoo 
by Dr. and Mrs. Humphries of Marsha 
College. Local clubs and the Transf 
company furnished autos for the tran: 
portation of visitors, and a banqu 
which followed the de Treville concert o 
the closing evening was a joyous occ: 
sion, full of laughter and comic song 
and attended bv one hundred and fifi 
association members and citizens o 
Marshall. 

The Texas State Music Teachers’ A: 
sociation has 270 members, is one of th 
most active in the country and bids fai 
to be a leader in the national organiza 
tion. The earnestness of purpose an 
devotion to the cause of elevating musi: 
and the music profession which actuate 
the movements of the leaders in the as 
sociation may be taken as a fair gua 
antee of the status of the whole body. 

The important step of securing a basis 
for standardizing members of the asso- 
ciation being taken, it only remains for 
all teachers of the state to make it con- 
venient to secure the licentiate certificate 
of the association at an early day, for th: 
association to become a power in elevat- 
ing music and the teaching of mus‘c 
which will bring most ne ee. 





Harold Land Sings in Jersey City 


JERSEY City, April 24.—Harold Land, 
the baritone, gave a program at the 
April special musical of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, John Stanerwick, or- 
ganist, on Sunday night. John Fry, vio- 


linist, and William Maerlender, ’cellist, 
added to the program. It was Mr. Land’s 
fourth appearance here, and his second 
during this season. i a 

















SOLOISTS 
MEMBERS PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Bethlehem 


BACH FESTIVAL 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, Conductor 


BACH CHOIR 


MORAVIAN TROMBONE CHOIR 





FRIDAY, MAY 28—4 P. M. and 8 P. M. 


CANTATAS AND MOTET 


SATURDAY, MAY 29—2 P. M. and 4 P. M. 


MASS IN B MINOR 
Prices each session, $1.10, $1.65, $2.20 


Course seats, - - 


$4.40, $6.60, $8.80 


ORGAN 








For tickets and information 
Address Bach Choir, Huff Music Store, Bethlehem, Pa. 








LEHIGH 


Packer Memorial Church 


UNIVERSITY | 
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: FORTY WOMEN FORM . 


NOVEL EATING CLUB 
FOUR CITIES | SET ROTT a Gah a Musicians and Writers on 


Music Among Self-sup- 
| porting Members of 
Join in Praise of the Art of Unique Society 


There is an interesting woman’s lunch- 
| eon club, which meets every Wednesday 
at 1 o’clock at Keen’s Chop House, on 


Iorty-fourth Street, N. Y. It consists 
of press agents, society, music and movie 
editors, short story and scenario writers, 
composers, playwrights, novelists, musi- 


cians, etc. The membership is limited 
to forty, and the fair sex must comply 
with the first requisite of being self- 
: supporting, whether married or single. 

Contralto Not wishing to emulate the men’s 
famous Dutch Treat Club, which meets 
every Tuesday at Brown’s Chop House, 
and yet wishing to keep up the same idea 
Boston Sunday Post: of each paying for onesself, the ladies 
“Then there was another discovery, that of the “similar professions” have called 








of Miss Mary Kent, a young contralto or their club “The Woman Pays.” There 
mezzo with a gorgeous voice, with intelli- ee 2 . ee ; : 
gence and a technic far beyond her experi- is a guest of honot each week, who sits 
ence. She is a singer who will become at the head of the long T-shaped table 
widely known and whose talent will be ap on the third floor, which is exclusively 
preciated not only by the general public but reserved for the Club, and listens to the 
by those who have a right to be critical “stuff”’ that “goes to press” that night, 
about singing. The impression Miss Kent or the next day. Sometimes she enter- 

r p 


made was in every respect delightful. Her 


° : tz it S 7} bs » J at “} 1g”? 4 y 
performance was full of feeling and nuance. ains with a few stories” of her own. 


Her voice was true to pitch in music which Unlike the Dutch Treat _Ciub, whose 
often made one wonder how an ear could guests of honor are all limited to the 
establish and maintain the conception of male sex, “The Woman Pays” has de- 
accurate intonation. Finally the perform- cided to extend the guest of honor privi- 
ance had the quality of finish and ease lege to such male celebrity as has the 
This quality extended not only to the in- 


courage to be the isolated male among 
terpretation, but to the bearing and man- g : : z B 


ner of the artist, which was admirable in its the forty (no, not thieves) females. 

self-possession, its quiet confidence, its ai The guest of honor on Wednesday, 
of intimate association with the audience April 28, was Cecil Arden, contralto, of 
Miss Kent is indeed to be.envied the pos the Metropolitan Opera Company. The 
session of all these artistic qualtities.” following week, Fannie Hurst, author of 


many interesting stories, will grace the 


Philip Hale in The Boston Herald: head of the festive board 


“Miss Kent has a rich, sympathetic voice 


and an ingratiating presence. She sang the The present membership consists of 
difficult music of Ravel as if it were no the following: Eileen St. John Brennan, 
more severe a task than a ballad by Franz of the New York Telegraph; Mrs. F. A. 
Abt.” Crooks, composer of songs; Caroline 


Darling, special press agent for Belasco; 


Boston Evening Transcript: Gretchen F. Dick, press agent fcr con- 


“Dutifully, likewise, everyone applauded 


at every occasion, but not until it had heard cert and operatic Sree; Mercita Es- 
Ravel songs and Miss Kent sing them were mond, actress; Janet Flanner, short-story 
the listeners really stirred.” writer; Agnes Fletcher, editor of Mo- 
Oliver Downes in The Boston Post: tion Picture Magazine; Blanche Freed- 
“But the sensation of the evening was the man, press agent for Haensel & Jones; 
music of Ravel. It may be said in passing Marion Gillespie, lyric writer; Jane 
that one does not know what impression this Grant, society editor of New York Times; 
music would have made without Miss Kent. Gladvs H: ll. 1} Seite, Moti >: 
Her voice is very warm, beautiful, and rich MOGGTE S280, WHO writes for otion Pic- 
in color. If Miss Kent had recited the poetry ture Magazine and Shadowland; Rosine 


she would have made it supremely musical Henl scenario writer: I aker 
She added to this music that of finished and y } ; ter; Lucy Huffa ’ 


poetic song.” press agent; Nannine V. Joseph, repre- 
sentative of Witmark & Co.;.- Mrs. 


The Detroit News: George S. Kaufman, play reader; Fay 


“Her selections were for the most part 





re fe y af 7 ty - 
either simple folk songs or lyrics of a mood King, Ww ith the New York E vening Jour- 
reflective and slightly melancholy and for nal; Lillian Lauferty, with the New York 
— — nat Seen. ane — aa | Evening Journal; Beulah Livingstone, 
vest adapted. er attack is alwa'ys of no abaya ee ieee Ne 

able ease and smoothness, her tone rich press agent for Norma and Constance 
mellow, yet limpid. and her expression in- Talmadge; Mabel Livingstone, press 


| 
: . : | 1 . . 
dicative “ =o -' a on lige ee | agent for Sasha Votichenko; Anita Loos, 
ness anc Oo a ender native sympatny, a 7 —_ - 
requisite qualifications in songs of this type.” wife : of John Emerson, who adapts 
movies”; Mabel Neimeier; [Luella Par- 
sons, movie editor of the New York Tele- 
graph; Clare Peeler, of the editorial staff 








The Detroit Journal: ers and with the Scotti Grand Opera Decatur Herald: | of MUSICAL AMERICA; Helen Pollack, 
“Miss Kent is a Detroit girl. and Company. She was in splendid form. “Mary Kent fully measured up to the associated with the New York Telegraph; 
how well her Detroit friends thought Her voice is most agreeable contralto, Mek yo a re oe eee Muriel Pollack, composer and pianist; 
of her was evidenced by the shower deep, full throated a of 6 ee pretty face, capped with golden hair Claire Ross; Betty Shannon, associate 
of bouquets that covered the piano thetic quality. and a lot of brains, and a contralto editor of Photo Play; Rose Shulsinger, 
after her second group. Her contralto voice of viola quality made Miss Kent press agent for Marian Davies: Agnes 
voice is an organ of power and anima- The Washington Herald: alike good to look at and to listen to g ith h it f th Telec ravh: 
tion and she has learned how to use “Miss Kent opened the program with While still a young woman, she does smith, who writes for tne grapn, 
it with ease and assurance.” ‘Voce di donna’ from La Gioconda, in work of a kind that will make her a Allison Smith, movie editor for the New 
which she revealed a voice of great Se ee ee oo ot. York Globe; May Stanley, feature and 
The Detroit Free Press: richness, especially in the lower regis- dom heard a more satisfying voice or | poem writer ; Josephine Vila, writer on 
“Miss Mary Kent is a Detroit con- ters, which are full, round and smooth. a singer in whom is combined such musical subjects, and Lois Willoughby, 
tralto who has made a name for her- She exhibited great control and power personal charm and such intelligence press agent and personal representative 
self in the Society of American Sing of interpretation in the French songs as Miss Kent possesses. 


for Frieda Hempel. 





Russian Opera Elates Philadelphians 
PHILADELPHIA, April 26.—A_ premier 


Re-engaged SCOTTI GRAND OPERA COMPANY — © J] tecat performance of “Eugen Onegin" 


on Tuesday evening served to dispel some 
. ¢ of the feelings entertained concerning 

Spring and Fall 1920 the grand opera season of 1919-20. The 

Tchaikovsky work, a novelty from the 

past, was admirably presented. 

| Among the excellent interpreters were 

} 


me ? ia Muzio, Giuseppe De Luca, Gio- 

CO., at Ravinia Park, III canal” Measiiielll in 

. ° anni Martinelli and Flora Perini. 

Engaged RAVINIA OPERA ; : Didur, also, made the most of his third 
act “bit.” Indeed, all the vocalism was 

Summer 1920 of high quality. Auxiliary rdles were 
assumed by Jeanne Gordon, Kathleen 
Howard, Angelo Bada, Millo Picco, Louis 


D’Angelo and Adam Leilman. Bodanzky 
read the score with keen appreciation. 


; . H. T. CRAVEN. 
| {TON AWYER. INC.. Aeolian Hall, New York wt 
| Management: ANT ON ia 5 ao + William A. C. Zerffi, the vocal teacher, 
last week moved his residence and studio 
from 48 Central Park West to 333 West 
_ —_—_—— _ — ———— << End Avenue. 
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Native Sons Are Honored at Indiana Convention 




















Forty-third Annual Session of 
State Music Teachers Held 
in Richmond—Interest Cen- 
ters in Works of Own Com- 
posers—Civice Organizations 
Also Heard — Associations 
Defeat Standardization 
Plan 
ICHMOND, IND., May 2.—Ralph C. 

Sloane, supervisor of music in the 

Richmond Public Schools, was re-elected 

president of the Indiana State Music 


Teachers’ Association, which held its an- 
nual convention in Richmond April 





het S hat heed 


From the professional and artistic 
point of view, the forty-third annual ses- 
sion was one of the most successful ever 
held in the history of the organization 
because of its showing of the advance of 
local musical ideals, professional accom- 
plishment and creative achievement. 

One of the significant and conspicuous 
features of the convention was the pres- 
ence of Indiana composers whose works 
were performed and stood the grueling 
test of immediate comparison with the 
older composers. 

The second feature was the splendid 
musical performances of the Richmond 
High School Orchestra, under Mr. 
Sloane’s direction, and of the Junior 
High School Orchestra, conducted by 
Edna Matlatt, assistant supervisor of 
musie in the Richmond public schools. 

Further evidence of the advance in 
municipal musical organizations was 
given by the appearance of the Marion 
Civic Orchestra under the supervision of 
P. Marinus Paulsen, conductor, and one 
of the best known Indiana composers. 

Indiana has long been famous for her 
creative artists in her other lines. 

But, aside from singers and instru- 
mentalists who have become famous in 
the musical world, comparatively little 
has been known of the work of Indiana 
composers. 

Interest centered, therefore, at this 
session of the I. M. T. A. in the personal 
presence and program appearances of 
the state’s creative musicians. 

The compositions of Van Denman 
Thompson for the organ are familiar in 

















An American Tenor Scores in New York Recital, April 16th 


“HARVEY HINDERMYER 


Officials of Indiana Music Teachers’ Association at the Recent Convention in Richmond, Ind. Left to Right, Lower Row: No. 


1—A. Verne Westlake, Secretary ; No. 2—Myra S. Gordon, Treasurer; No. 3—P. M. Paulsen, Program Committee; No. 4— 
Alice Knollenberg, Executive Committee; No. 5—Ralph C. Sloane, President. Upper Row: No. 1—Walter Grimm, Exec- 
utive Committee; No. 2—Harry W. Thomas, Vice-President; No. 3—Van Denman Thompson; No. 4—Arthur Mason, Chair- 
man of Executive Committee 


every part of the United States, but the in Depauw University is, perhaps, not consequence, excited great interest, and 
fact that he is an Indiana man and in- so well known. His performances of his were lofty expositions of dignity and 
structor in piano, organ and composition own compositions at the convention, in classicism. An ovation was extended 











Praised by Critics at Aeolian Hall Recital 











N. Y. American, April 17, 1920:— 

“Harvey Hindermyer, an exceptional tenor, gave his 
first New York recital last night in Aeolian Hall. He is 
not only the fortunate possessor of a good voice, but he 
understands the means and method of best revealing 
that gift. The quality last night was always 
charming, he sang easily and his dramatic taste was 
commendable.” 


N. Y. Sun and Herald, April 17, 1920:— 

“Mr. Hindermyer disclosed a tenor voice of quality, 
very well managed throughout. His enunciation was 
excellent. His style had sentiment and his delivery was 
generally noteworthy for its ease and naturalness.” 


Morning Telegraph, April 17, 1920:— 


“Harvey Hindermyer sang a programme of important 
numbers. Power, flexibility and good tone pro- 
duction marked the performance.” 


Musical America, April 24, 1920:— 


“A happy personality and a sweet-toned voice, to 
which were added very good diction and a considerable 
measure of ability as an interpreter, carried Harvey 
Hindermyer to success in a recital at Aeolian Hall Fri- 
day evening, April 10.” 


N. Y. Tribune, April 17, 1920:— 

“Harvey Hindermyer proved to be a tenor with a sym- 
pathetic voice. His is a case of a naturally good voice. 
oN His singing was agreeable and his diction com- 
mendably clear.” 


The Evening Mail, April 17, 1920:— 
“Mr. Hindermyer’s voice has an unusual mellow qual- 
ity of distinct charm in the middle voice.” 


The Globe, April 17, 1920:— 

“Harvey Hindermyer, tenor, gave a recital of oratorio 
and opera airs and songs. He revealed a voice of: par- 
ticularly good quality and a delightfully clear enuncia- 
tion.” 


Musical Courier, April 22, 1920:— 

“Mr. Hindermyer has a voice of beautiful quality. 
He possesses excellent interpretative powers and has the 
ability to interest his hearers from his very first appear- 
ance. In oratorio he is equally skilled, and ought to be 
heard often in this line of work. Needless to say that at 
the piano Charles Gilbert Spross was a most efficient 
assistant, as he always is.” 








FOR TERMS AND DATES ADDRESS: 
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HINDERMYER, 215 WEST 116th STREET, 
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Pp. Marinus Paulsen after the presen- 
tion by the Marion Civic Orchestra of 
his “Oriental Sketches” for orchestra, on 
the afternoon of the second day of the 
convention, with Mr. Paulsen directing. 

in this suite Mr. Paulsen shows great 
skill in orchestration, richness of sym- 
phonic color and poetic feeling in sug- 
vesting atmosphere and movement. The 
“Oriental Sketches” have been played 
three times by the Chicago Symphony 
and by the American Symphony under 
Glenn D. Gunn on a concert tour of 
thirty weeks. 

five other Paulsen compositions were 
presented by the Marion Orchestra at 
the same session, the second number be- 
ing directed by C. R. Tuttle of the or- 
chestral organization, with Mr. Paulsen 
in a Violin solo, showing Mr. Paulsen’s 
versatility both as a composer and 
player. A sympathetic interpretative 
medium was the Marion Civic Orchestra, 
an organization whose members range 
from children to elderly men, illustrat- 
ing the interest in musical art taken by 
the city which maintains the orchestra. 

The half-hour program given by the 
orchestra on the evening of the second 
day of the convention before an audi- 
ence of 2000, preceding the concert by 
the Columbia Stellar Quartet, was one 
of the star events of the session. 

Like a series of pastels of faint, de- 
licious color were the songs by Will 
Blair, an Indiana composer, who is at- 
tracting great attention, not alone for 
his musical achievements, but for his 
unique position in the art life of the 
state. A business man, and President 
of the Farmers National Bank at Prince- 
ton, Ind., he yet finds his diversion and 
his highest pleasure in musical pursuits. 
A very emotional appeal characterized 
the group of his songs presented by John 
Hoffman, of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
on the afternoon of the second day of the 
convention. These included a song cycle, 
“Haunted in Old Japan,” by Alfred 
Noyes, whose exquisite poems, “Music of 
the Star-shine,” “We, the Sons of Rea- 
son,” and “Lonely Starry Faces,” have 
been given worthy settings by the In- 
diana composer. These songs with their 
elusive color and fascinating suggestion 
were made lovelier by the interpretations 
of Mr. Hoffman whose appreciation of 
their finer artistic nuances was good to 
hear. Mr. Hoffman of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, who generously contribu- 
ted his services to the I. M. T. A., pos- 
sesses a resonant voice of great range. 
His several appearances, notably in a 
group of songs on the last day of the 
convention, received overwhelming re- 
ceptions from the large audiences which 
attended the sessions. His interpreta- 
tions were admirably supplemented by 
the beautiful accompaniments of Mr. 
Blair’s niece, Margaret Jean Gilmore of 
Indianapolis. 

A. Verne Westlake of Taylor Univers- 
ity, at Upland, Ind., secretary of the I. 
M. T. A., and one of the young piano 
composers of Indiana who is becoming 
widely known, was represented on the 
program by a group of three numbers, 
“Prelude in C Minor, Melody, A Major 
and Conquest,” played by Frances Ekis 
with great musical éclat, the composer 
and the interpreter receiving ovations at 
the conclusion of Miss Ekis’s appear- 
ance. 

Mr. Westlake shows a rare originality 
of conception, which, however, does not 
take bizarre forms, but is always con- 
sistent with musical canons and abounds 
with effective harmonies, yet having a 
note of intense modernism. 

An audience of more than 2000 per- 
sons gave the Columbia Stellar Quartet, 
made up of Norman Arnold, tenor, Reid 
Miller, second tenor, Andrea Sarto, bari- 
tone, and Tom Daniels, basso, with 
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Frank Braun, pianist, a great reception 
when they appeared at the Col‘seum on 
the second evening of the convention, the 
Marion Civic Orchestra, appearing early 
in the evening. Mme. Clara Sapin of 
the Louisville Conservatory was also one 
of the features of the program, the audi- 
ence giving her a splendid reception and 
recalling her each time she sang. An ex- 
ponent of the highest standards and 
tradit’ons of musical art she captivated 
her hearers with her French and Eng- 
lish groups. 

The quartet was received with enthu- 
siasm. Both in ensemble and solo, the 
tone was of fine quality and used with 
technical skill. 

Reed Miller surpassed himself in “If, 
With All Your Hearts,” from “Elijah,” 
and received an ovation at its close. Mr. 
Sarto, Mr. Daniels and Mr. Arnold were 
all in splendid voice and were encored 
in their individual appearances. 

“Richmond Night,’’ the closing session 
of the convention, was devoted to ap- 
pearances by the Ladies’ Chorus of the 
Richmond Music Study Club and the 
Richmond High School Orchestra under 
the direction of Mr. Sloane. 

The chorus, in Paul Bliss’s exquisite 
cantata “Pan on a Summer Day,” gave 
an exposition of ensemble singing, under 
the direction of Mrs. Lewis King, well- 
known organist and instructor in this 
section, admirable and effective, Bliss’s 
charming idyll receiving a delightful in- 
terpretation from both soloists and 
chorus. 

The climax of the evening, however, 
was the performance of the Richmond 
High School Orchestra of fifty young 
musicians, the orchestra playing with 
splendid virtuosity and bringing out 
storms of applause from the out of town 
visitors. 

Under the skillful leadership of Mr. 
Sloane, th's. organization has attained a 
remarkable plane of musical achieve- 
ment, especially when the fact is taken 
into consideration that the most experi- 
enced players each year leave through 
graduation and a new set must be 
brought in to augment the number. 

Mr. Sloane was given an ovation at 
the conclusion of the orchestral program. 

The noticeable features of the per- 
formance in the closing program of the 
convention were the sureness of attack 
and the fine concerted playing. 

The Junior High School Orchestra, 
under the direction of Miss Marlatt, as- 
sistant supervisor of music, which acts 
as a “feeder” to the high school or- 
ganization, gave a program at a morning 
session of the convention which was re- 
ceived with delight by the delegates who 
congratulated Miss Marlatt and Mr. 
Sloane on the performance of the sev- 
enty-five youngsters included in the or- 
ganization. ; 

A movement to commit the I. M. T. A. 
to an endorsement for the licensing of 
music teachers was defeated through 
Dean McCutcheon, head of the music 
school at Depauw University, who 
argued that the faults of music teaching 
and supervisors in the public schools 
should first receive consideration since 
the public was most directly affected by 
their work. 

Mrs. Frances E. Clark of the Victrola 
Talking Machine Company, in a plea for 
The Future of American Music, argued 
for the co-relation of music in the public 
schools. music study clubs, private teach- 
ers and community jnterests before defi- 
nite results could be achieved. 

L. N. Hines, state superintendent of 
public instruction, on the onening day 
of the convention, urged the I. M. T. A. 
to insist on better music in the public 
schools and more definite courses of in- 
struction to be offered and taken by the 
grade teachers. 


Study vocal art at home under 
the worlds greatest singers 


To hear and study the great operas, you won’t find 


anywhere a better opportunity to become 


intimately 


acquainted with the actual voices and methods of the 
greatest living artists than is afforded you by the 


Victrola Red Seal Records 


They bring to you, right in your own home, the actual voices 


of Caruso, Alda, Bori, 
Garrison, 


Luca, Eames, Farrar, Galli-Curci, 


Braslau, Calve, Culp, de Gogorza, De 


Gluck. Hamlin, Homer, Journet, 


Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, 
Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records ex- 


clusively for the Victor. 


And you can hear these great voices over and over again 


until you have mastered every little tone and inflection. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly play these famous records for you and 


demonstrate the Victrola. 


Write for the Victor Record catalog with photographs of the world’s 


greatest artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Important Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are scien- 
tifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, 
and their use one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 
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Sidney Durst of Cincinnati, a leading 
organist in the United States and offi- 
cial organist of the San Francisco Ex- 
position, gave a much applauded recital 
on the last morning of the convention, 
his mastery of the instrument and fault- 
less technique calling out enconiums by 
the delegates. 

W. Otto Meisner, director of music at 
the Milwaukee State Normal, a former 
Indiana man, spoke on Public School Mu- 
sic Credits, a movement of which he is 
regarded as the national leader. 

Mr. Meisner, in a logical argument for 
a recognition of the dominant place mu- 
sical art occupies in human development, 
pointed to the study of music as a phy- 
sical, intellectual and spiritual necessity 
without which the social being cannot 

ch the highest stage of human per- 
fection. 

The economic waste attendant upon 
the privately trained pupil was empha- 
sized by the speaker who, by definite il- 
lustration, showed the advantages of mu- 
sical education through the public 
schools. 

Louise Mason, daughter of Arthur 
Mason, supervisor of music in the Col- 
umbus, Ind., public schools, appeared on 
the program of the last evening of the 
convention and was awarded prolonged 
applause after her presentation of a 
group of piano compositions. Miss Ma- 
son is regarded as one of the coming 
young artists of the state. 

Elizabeth Hasemeier of Richmond and 
Mrs. Effie Harvey of Marion, well known 


concert manager and instructor of that 
city, gave an interesting exposition of 
the Dunning System of training children, 
a number of very young children demon- 
strating the system to the great ap- 
plause of the audience. 

E. B. Weatherow, state inspector of 
high schools, spoke for better music in 
the rural schools. He said that rural 
schools should have as good music as 
city schools and urged the I. M. T. A. 
to sponsor a movement for the creation 
of county supervisors of music with a 
state supervisor who would have juris- 
diction over the county heads. 

Mrs. Minnie Murdoff Kimball of the 
school of music, Depauw University, of 
which R. G. McCutcheon is the dean, 
arranged a program for the opening 
afternoon from members of the Indiana 
Music Clubs with the following taking 
part: Mrs. F. W. Krueger, Mrs. F. C. 
Battel, Mrs. Ray Longnecker and Mrs. 
Edna Hansell Harter of Richmond; AIl- 
fred Wigg of Marion; Marjorie Gar- 
rigus, Kokomo; Georgette Herr, Brazil; 
Irene Retter, Muncie; Marjorie Beck and 
Mrs. Hugh Foss, Richmond; Mrs. Will- 
iam Ball, Muncie; Rowena Rosendale 
Truth, Connersville. 

Frederick K. Hicks of Richmond, well 
known violin instructor, and the Hadley 
Trio of Earlham College furnished the 
music for the formal opening in the high 
school auditorium in the evening. 

Dean McCutcheon led the community 
sing with Arthur Mason as accompanist. 

E. G. W. 











Irene Williams 
Heard in Numerous 
Operatic Roles 





Irene Williams, Gifted American’ So- 
prano, Who Has Scored in Opera at 
the Capitol Theater, New York 


Irene Williams came upon New York’s 
musical horizon a couple of years ago 
when she sang a recital at Aeolian Hall 
late in the Spring and proved that she 
was a singer of pronounced gifts, who 
would be heard from. She has continued 
in the field of concert and has had a 
number of excellent successes since then. 
This season Miss Williams appeared for 
seven weeks as a member of the So- 
ciety of American Singers at the Park 
Theater, New York, where, without pre- 
vious stage experience, she sang eight 
roles and received fine tributes from 
the press. 

But now Miss Williams has gone in to 
grand opera, and is a leading member of 
the forces which are giving operatic per- 
formances each week at the Capitol 


Theater. She has established something 
of a record there, for during one week 
she sang twelve performances of Nedda 
in Pagliacci, and at the same time re- 
hearsed and memorized the réle of Anna 
in Puccini’s “Le Villi,”” which she sang 
the next week eight times. The week 
of April 18 she repeated the feat of 
singing Nedda, twelve times, and gave 
a recital on the afternoon of April 23 
as well. Last week, the week of April 
25, she sang Elsa in “Lohengrin” fifteen 
times and was received with great favor. 

Miss Williams in an enthusiast over the 
work of her teacher, Adelaide Gescheidt, 
who has trained her for her present 
professional career. On May 6 Miss Wil- 
liams sang in the performance of Elgar’s 
“Caractacus” at the Springfield, Mass. 
Festival and on May 7, appeared in 
a joint program with Titta Ruffo, also 
at Springfield. 


Lenora Sparkes to Remain in U. S. 


Leonora Sparkes, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, will be unable to follow her usual 
custom of sailing for her home in Eng- 
land at the end of the opera season, on 
account of the many engagements which 
Manager Daniel Mayer has booked for 
her during June. After singing at the 
May festivals in Syracuse, Ann Arbor, 
and Columbia, S. C., she will give recitals 
in Montreal, Hamilton, Can., Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, 
and Philadelphia in June, and on July 3rd 
she will give a joint recital with Phillip 
Gordon, pianist, at the Ocean Grove Au- 
ditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
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LOS ANGELES PAYS 
HOMAGE TO ORNSTEIN 


Russian Composer-Pianist Ap- 
pears with Philharmonic 
Forces 


Los ANGELES, CAL. April 25.—Leo 
Ornstein was the soloist at a Philhar- 
monic Orchestra-Knabe Ampico Concert 
Friday night, dividing the honors with 
the reproducing instrument in the Ru- 


binstein Concerto and a Liszt Rhapsody. 
Part of these numbers had the solo part 
played by the mechanical instrument and 
part by Ornstein. 

The orchestra played also the Gold- 
mark “Sakuntala” Overture, the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff “Capriccio Espagnole,” and 
the march from Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsal- 
far” Suite. 

Mr. Ornstein was heard in Chopin and 
solos of his own, with marked interest 
by the large audience in his brilliant per- 
formance. The audience was especially 
interested in the characteristic things 
of Ornstein’s own composition as well 
as in hearing the orchestra accompany 
solos in which the pianist did not touch 
a key. 

At the concert of the Los Angeles 
Symphony, Friday afternoon, the offer- 
ing was Schumann’s First Symphony, 
Scriabine’s “Poem of Ecstasy,” and two 
solos by Lawrence Strauss, San Francis- 
co, tenor. He sang Ernest Bloch’s set- 
ting of the 137th Psalm and a Scotch song 
“Pipes o’ Gordon’s Men.” The concert 
drew a large audience and one that 
greeted the contrasted Schumann and 
Scriabine numbers heartily. Mr. Strauss 
also had a flattering welcome at its 
hands and sang with clear tone and dic- 
tion, and in quiet, unaffected style. 

This orchestra was heard again Sun- 
day afternoon, April 25, at Clune’s Au- 
ditorium in a popular program including 
the following numbers: The first per- 
formance of a “Fiesta March,” by Frank 
H. Colby, editor of the Pacific Coast 
Musician; Menuet from Griegs’ Op. 7; 
Ballet music from Gluck’s “Paris and 
Helen;” two flute solos written and 
played by Leonardo de Lorenzo, first flau- 





tist of the orchestra; a Moment Musical 
from Schubert and the Prelude to Hump- 
erdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel.” 

The audience was of fair size and re- 
ceived especially well the new march by 
Mr. Colby and the two solos by Mr. de 
Lorenzo. The latter added one of his 
own concert Etudes unaccompanied, as 
an encore number. 

This orchestra anticipates giving a 
regular symphony program on one of its 
popular dates and also giving a popular 
concert entirely of numbers by Los An- 
geles composers, with some of the works 
conducted by the composers vs a 


LILLIAN SMITH IN RECITAL 


Pupil of Rosa Vinello Makes New York 
Début in Musicale 


Rosa  Vinello, New  York-Boston 
dramatic soprano and vocal teacher, 
whose classes in Boston are among the 
largest there, and whose first season in 
New York, inaugurated but a few months 
ago, is meeting with unusual success, 
gave an informal reception and musicale ~ 
in this city on the afternoon of April 25. 
The occasion marked the New York début 
of Lillian Smith, soprano, selected from 
her Boston classes. Miss Smith has al- 
ready gained an enviable reputation in 
her home city as a singer of exceptional 
promise, and she emphasized her gifts 
here in a delightful program ‘of wide 





.range and interest. 


Possessing a voice of more than aver- 
age volume, it has a beautiful quality 
and is well placed. . She was especially 
happy in Mary Turner Salter’s “The Cry 
of Rachel,” which she sang effectively 
and with intense dramatic feeling. Other 
songs to which Miss Smith gave charm- 
ing interpretations included Waller’s 
“The Dream,” Beach’s “Ah Love but a 
Day,” Quilter’s “Now Sleeps the Crimson 
Petal,” the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, 
Huhn’s “Invictus” and Cadman’s “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka.” James A. Burns 
provided sterling em x" ‘ 





Maximilian Rose, violinist, recently was 
heard at a concert in Patterson, N. J., 
which was given under the auspices of 
Mrs. Whitmore. Mr. Rose was greeted 
with enthusiasm. 


VISITING MUSICIANS 
ENTHRALL PORTLAND 


Flonzaley Quartet Give Not- 
able Concert—Ornstein 
Appears Before 5000 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 30.—Leo Orn- 
stein, the young Russian pianist, played 
to an audience of nearly 5000 at the Pub- 
lic Auditorium on Tuesday night. For 
technical skill and as an interpreter of 
the best in piano music, he is most sat- 
isfying. The concert was given under 
the auspices of two music houses carry- 
ing the Ampico reproducing piano, Lip- 
man, Wolfe & Co. and the G. F. Johnson 
Piano Co., and was an invitation affair. 
The purpose of the recital was to dem- 
onstrate the progress made in the self- 
playing piano and the records repro- 
duced on the Ampico after Mr. Ornstein’s 
interpretations were quite remarkable. 
The Flonzaley Quartet appeared in re- 
cital at the Heilig Theater on Wednes- 
day night. The program contained four 
numbers, the Haydn Quartet in D Ma- 
jor, Op. 76, No. 5, the Smetana Quartet 
in E Minor,” “By the Tarn,” Goossens, 
and “Molly on the Shore,” Grainger. 
Extra numbers were “Interludium,” 
Glazounoff; Scherzo, Tchaikovsky, and 
“Canzonetta,” Mendelssohn. There was 
a good-sized audience in attendance. 
The perfection of the ensemble work of 
the four musicians, Adolfo Betti, first 
violin; Alfred Pochon, second violin; 
Louis Bailly, viola, and Iwan d’Archam- 
beau, ’cello, is beyond criticism and the 
enthusiasm of the audience was a sincere 
tribute to the great quartet. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus was heard 
in concert on Tuesday evening in the 
Masonic Temple Auditorium. William 
Mansell Wilder was conductor and the 
piano accompanist for Mrs. Eleanor Os- 
bourne Buckley, the soprano soloist, was 
Edgar E. Coursen. The chorus is com- 
posed of thirty-one men, and all the cho- 
ruses were sung without instrumental ac- 
companiment. The leader, Mr. Wilder, 
conducted with ability. Mrs. Buckley 
sang beautifully. Her brilliant soprano 





voice was heard with fine effect 
“Spring,” Henschel, and the “J, 
Song” from Faust. 

Portland has an instrumental trio ¢ 
is second to none on the Coast. It ;. 
composed of Susie Fennell Pipes, violj,. 
Ferdinand Konrad, ’cello, and J. Rp 
Hutchinson, piano. The first rec: 
given this season by the trio was | 
in the Multnomah Hotel Auditorium t}jx 
week, and was a notable occasion. }\;: 
Pipes has recently returned from ihe 
East where she has been coaching y 
eminent musicians. The Mozart Trio. 
No. 3, the Dvorak Trio in F Minor, (p. 
65, and an “Elegie,” by Josef Suk made 
up the program. 

The MacDowell Club held its regu),; 
meeting Tuesday afternoon, but had h: |, 
an extra meeting on Monday eveni: 
presenting Mrs. Louise Van Ogle, a 
iting artist, who is a lecture-recitals; 
of note, on Tuesday afternoon, who in- 
terpreted Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Invisible 
Town of Kitesh,” an opera which has 
never been performed outside of Russia. 
The translation was made by Mrs. Van 
Ogle, who has traveled extensively and 
spent a great deal of time in Russ’‘a, 
On Monday evening Puccini’s three op- 
eras “I] Tabarro,” “Suor Angelica” and 
“Gianni Schicchi,” were interpreted. 
Mrs. Van Ogle is a fine pianist, has a 
delightful personality and her descrip- 
tions make the picture she presents reali- 
ties. N. J. C. 





Jacques and Manfred Malkin Appear in 
ZEolian Hall Recital 

Jacques Malkin, violinist, and Manfred 
Malkin, pianist, gave a joint recital at 
Aeolian Hall Sunday afternoon of last 
week. The violinist played the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto, Lalo’s “Symphonie Es- 
pagnole,” and short pieces by Tenaglia, 
Kreisler and Wieniawski. Manfred Mal- 
kin’s contributions were the “Moonlight”’ 
Sonata and a Ballade Etude and Polo- 
naise of Chopin. He also played his 
brother’s accompaniments. Both artists 
drew very hearty applause from a large 
audience, manifestly well satisfied with 
the quality of their work. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—The Monday Musica! 
Club orchestra, Mrs. E. L. Knight, direc- 
tor, presented a program at the Monta- 
villa School last week. Mrs. A. W. Clax- 
ton was the assisting soloist. 








Chicago Daily News, April 22, 1920: 
MAURICE ROSENFELD 


style. 





He played the last movement of the 


sonata with swinging rhythm, the C 
minor nocturne with refinement and 
with considerable bravoura in the 
octave passages; and the scherzo with 
varying shades of tone, bringing out 
the interlocking figures clearly and 
smoothly. 

This young virtuoso has made a 
great advance in his art. 
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W. L. HUBBARD 


in mood and feeling. 
loveliness, and was in all ways wel- 
come, grateful and commendable. 

Mr. Eidam 
The 
thought of beautiful tone, of the prom- 


who has set his eye on beauty. 


inent melodic line, is ever evidenced. 


It is work which wins and charms. 


Mr. Eidam showed technical mas- 
tery of difficult mechanical problems Four of the Schubert ‘‘Musical Mo- 
and a fancy for elegance and poetic ments’’ were woven into a winsome 


suite played with exquisite taste and 
The Bee- 
thoven Appassionata received an ad- 


fine sense of proportion. 
mirably clear, tonally compelling, and 


thoroughly musicianly interpretation, 
the slow movement being especially 
excellent. A Chopin group showed 
Mr. Eidam a Chopin player of uncom- 


mon worth and ability. 


Season 1920-21 





Chicago Daily Tribune, April 20, 1920: 


A piano recital far beyond the aver- 


age was given by Clarence Kidam 
His playing was ever tonally ingra- 
tiating, lyrical in style and manner, 
and essentially refined and beautiful 


It was playing 
that made the piano an instrument of 


is clearly a young man 


CLARENCE 


EI DAM 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


Wins High Praise From Chicago Critics 


Chicago Herald and Examiner: 
HENRIETTE WEBER 
Clarence Eidam has made _ such 
strides in his piano playing that he 
now reminds one strongly of Rudolph 


Ganz. There is like proportionate bal- 
ance of sentiment and virility, of 
delicacy and brilliance. He drew a 


large and demonstrative audience last 
night that vociferously applauded his 
masterly performance of a Bach piece 
in a Busoni amplification, some ‘‘Mu- 


sical Moments,’’ by Schubert, and 
the Beethoven ‘‘Appassionata.’’ Mr. 
EKidam is due for an appearance with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


Chicago Daily Journal: 


EDWARD C. MOORE 


It was a learned programme, and he 
played it in a thoughtful and interest- 
ing manner. It was a selection of 
compositions designed to illustrate the 


best in music, with no particular de- 
sire to exploit novelties. 
As such, the only imaginable man- 


ner of playing it would be to follow 
the most approved canons of the 
pianists’ art. Eidam demonstrated 
them very successfully, at the same 
time contriving to keep his own indi- 
viduality intact, playing the music 
according to approved canons and 
warming it by personality. 


Now Booking 
1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 





Chicago Evening Post: 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Mr. Eidam ‘is an excellent pianist, 
with a clean technique and something 
to say thru the music. His playing of 
the Schubert ‘‘Moments Musicales’’ 
was poetic in feeling and with variety 
in the tone colorings and dynamics. 
He brought out the contrasting moods 
with artistic appreciation for the 
meaning and good sense of proportion 
in the manner of expression. While 
he has developed a brilliant technique, 
he did not permit himself to be car- 
ried away with the desire to demon- 
strate his powers, but contented him- 
self with using them to bring out the 
charm of:the music. . 

The Beethoven sonata appassionata 
he read with understanding of the 
music. It was a reading with genuine 
strength to it. 

The audience applauded vigorously 
and recalled the artist a number of 
times at the conclusion of the sonata. | 


Chicago Evening American: 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


Clarence Eidam, clever pianist, gave 
a successful recital last night. I re- 
member, with pleasure, Mr. Eidam’s 
very tasteful style of interpretation, 
his accurate and unostentatious tech- 
nique and the delicacy and refinement 
of his touch in cantabile passages. 

He was especially effective in the 
No. 2 A flat Schubert moment musical, 
exquisitely played. 

Mr. Eidam is a sympathetic and 
discreet young artist. 
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~ BAUER AND ELMAN 


Violinist Bids Farewell in Last 
Program for Three Years— 
Pianist Gains Ovation 
CuicaGo, Apr. 26.—What was an- 
nounced as the last recital for at least 
three years for Mischa Elman in Chicago 


was given by this admirable virtuoso at 
Orchestra Hall yesterday afternoon be- 


IN CHICAGO RECITALS 


fore a very large audience for which the 
recitalist had arranged an unusually in- 
teresting program. 

Mr. Elman contemplates a_ world’s 
tour which will keep him absent from 
America for the next three years. Yes- 
terday his concert brought to hearing for 
the opening number, a Bach Concerto in 
E Major, in which he had the assistance 
of fifteen members of the string section 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
Herbert E. Hyde at the organ. 
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ESTELLE GRAY-LHEVINNE (“the 
violin star with a tone of spun gold—a 
technic that dazzles and a_ speaking 
voice like a silver bell’’) with MISCHA 


LHEVINNE (‘the virile pianist—a 
genius whose compositions are filled 
with youthful passion”) has_ evolved 
on original type of program. In an in- 


imitable way all her own, the charming 
violiniste electrifies her audiences with 
vital, spontaneous anecdotes which make 
each composition have a broad human 


appeal. : : 
The Gray-Lhevinne record is unique. 
Out of 75 cities, having so far enjoyed 











| 





these concerts this season, 60 have al- 
ready written for a return date. 

“The Gray-Lhevinnes are truly ‘dif- 
ferent.. Appealing to the heart, they 
bring a personal breath of youthful joy 
with their interpretations of the master 
works for violin and piano. 


“The atmosphere created at the in- 
timate Gray-Lhevinne' concerts makes 
every one forget cynicism and worldly 
thoughts and believe in_ the ideals of 
youth, which the Gray-Lhevinnes per- 
sonify and the dreams and romance 





which their music creates.’ 





It is a classic which has broad themes 
of sustained character and Mr. Elman 
gave the music with a round, warm tone, 
and with the exalted style eminently 
suited to the music. He first indicated 
the various tempos of the three move- 
ments of the work and then proceeded 
with his solos. 

A lapse of memory in the second divi- 
sion necessitated a recourse to the 
printed score, but after he had the music 
in front of him, he did not heed it, having 
regained his habitual concentration. 

A virile and musically fine perform- 
ance of the “Kreutzer” Sonata by 
Beethoven for piano and violin was pre- 
sented with Lisa Elman, his sister, at 
the piano, and this young artist exhibited 
musical and pianistic talents of high 
order, besides a very praiseworthy gift 
for ensemble playing. 

The Paganini concerto in D Major in 

the Wilhelmj edition, and a set of shorter 
pieces and arrangements by Faure-E]l- 
man, Beethoven-Auer, Chopin-Sarasate, 
Josef Bonime, his accompanist, and 
Wieniawski gave variety and diversity to 
the program and the usual excitement, 
and demand for encores lengthened the 
program still farther. 
_ The farewell recital of Mischa Elman 
in Chicago was a notable musical affair. 
_ Quite a departure from the conven- 
tional set of offerings were those chosen 
by Harold Bauer, the great pianist, for 
his recital at Kimball Hall yesterday 
afternoon, where a capacity audience 
kept him playing encores long after the 
printed list had been performed. 

The Schumann “Faschungsschwank,” 
the Beethoven A Flat Sonata, Op. 110, 
three eighteenth century pieces by Ra- 
meau, Couperin and Leonard Leo, three 
Intermezzi by Brahms, a fanciful work, 
“Ondine” by Ravel, dedicated to Mr. 
Bauer, and four Mazurkas and the A 
Flat Ballade of Chopin were the num- 
bers put forth, and of these, the sonata 
was given with that artistic insight and 
formal style which this work, one of the 
last of the master’s big sonatas demands. 

The old classics were accomplished 
with tonal restraint, the Couperin “Les 
Barricades mysterieuses” being re-de- 
manded. 

Brahms’ three intermezzi also evoked 
enthusiasm, and of these, the last, in C 
major, had to be repeated. “Ondine” by 
Ravel, proved a fine imaginative piano 
number, with a sustained melody traced 
with delicate harmonic web. 

There were some unfamiliar muzurkas 
by Chopin and the A Flat Ballade made 
a brilliant and effective closing piece. 

Repeated calls for extras brought Mr. 
Bauer back after the recital, to which he 
added four extra numbers. M. R. 





Barbara Maurel and Charles 
Sing at Johnstown, Pa. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., April 22.—Barbara 
Maurel, mezzo-soprano, and Charles 
Harrison, tenor, appeared at the Cam- 
bria Theater on Thursday evening, in re- 
cital. The auditorium was filled with an 
enthusiastic audience, this being Miss 
Maurel’s second appearance in Johns- 
town under the Rothert management. 
Miss Maurel has a voice of pleasing 
quality and uses it well. Her numbers 
were all applauded. It was Mr. 
Harrison’s first appearance in Johns- 
town, but it is to be hoped it will not 
be his last, as he also made an excellent 
impression. R. C. S. 


Harrison 


HOLMQUIST SINGS IN 
HIS NATIVE CHICAGO 


Tenor Presents Program Be- 
fore Large Audience—Con- 
cert by Male Chorus 


One of Chicago’s foremost singers, 
Gustaf Holmquist, the baritone, gave a 
song recital at Kimball Hall last evening, 
which was most satisfactory to the large 
audience of musicians present. 

His program, a long and varied one, 





contained numbers from oratorio and 
opera. He showed discriminative taste 


in his choice of the songs and brought 
to hearing one group of four Scandina- 
vian numbers by Alfven, Korling and 
Petersen-Berger. There were also some 
American songs, including “The Wind 
Speaks,” by Grant-Schaefer. 

In an old French aria, “L’amour de 
moi,” a charmingly sustained tone as well 
as poetic feeling were predominant. A 
dramatic number was the aria from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” The Serenade 
from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” 
was given in a brilliant manner, and two 
American songs, “Into the Dawn to Be,” 
by Stephenson, and “The Time for Mak- 
ing Song Has Come,” by Rogers, proved 
Mr. Holmquist’s excellent interpretative 
style. 

Mr. Holmquist possesses a warm, reso- 
nant voice of extraordinary range. Its 
upper tones are clear and full and the 
lowest register is powerful. Interpreta- 
tive skill and musical art color Mr. 
Holmquist’s work, and he scored a flat- 
tering success at his recital. 

Edgar A. Nelson supplied the piano 
accompaniments. 

The Bell Telephone Male Chorus of 
seventy voices, under the direction of 
Daniel Protheroe, conductor, gave the 
fifth annual concert at Orchestra Hall 
last evening and sang with lusty tone 
and with good dynamic shading a num- 
ber of American songs. The chorus has 
been well trained and its a capella sing- 
ing is pure in intonation and accurate in 
accent. 

There were several compositions by the 
conductor, Mr. Protheroe, on the pro- 
gram, and Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, as- 
sisted with several numbers, and Rhys 
Morgan, tenor, also varied the program 
with a group of songs. M. R. 





Gives Piano Recital at 
Hotel Astor 


The playing of Samuel Lewis at the 
Hotel Astor, on Sunday afternoon, April 
25, appeared to be largely a friendly, not 
to say a family affair. The soloist un- 
questionably displayed some talent, and 
doubtless possesses some musical feeling, 
but after hearing him play a program 
ranging from the Beethoven “Appas- 
sionata” Sonata to the Twelfth Hun- 
garian Rhapsodie of Liszt, and including 
Chopin’s G Minor Ballade, one was chiefly 
impressed by his courage. Rudolph 
Ganz’s “After Midnight” figured on the 
program, but the player appeared to 
model himself far more on the manner of 
Prokofieff or of Arthur Rubinstein, than 
on that of the Swiss master-pianist. 


Samuel Lewis 








H. T. Finck in N. Y. Evening Post: 


violinist, assisted her.”’ 


Clarksburg, W. 
“The sureness 


Va., Hxrponent: 
with which she 


orchestral accompaniment, all 
made her triumph the greater.” 
Clarksburg, W. Va., Daily Telegram: 


orchestra and who 
by Mr. Ysaye for her genius. 
career for her.” 


Address 





The Young American Violinist 


RUTH KEMPER 


In Recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, April 10th. 
‘Miss Ruth Kemper, a promising and talented young 


As Soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Eugen Ysaye, Conductor, on Dec. Ist. 


the lack of 
embarrassment, the ease with which she accepted the 
belied her 


played, 


“Nothing but praise can be said of Miss Ruth Kem- 
per, who appeared for the first time with a symphonic 
was enthusiastically commended 
He predicted a notable 


Care of ‘“‘Musical America,” 501 Fifth Ave., New York 
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London Enjoys a Puccini-less Opera Season 


Beecham Performances Come to a Happy Conclusion—Wagner Works Were Commanding 
Features of Year—Conductors’ Association Objects to Foreign Leaders—Musicians De- 
clare Strike Against Imported Directors 
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[By EpDwINn EVANS] 
London, April 16, 1920. 

HE Beecham Opera season came to a 

brilliant close last week with a re- 
petition of “The Mastersingers,” the cast 
of which has remained unchanged. As I 
have already written, the performance 
is remarkable not so much for any in- 
dividual achievement, although there is 
some very good singing and acting in it, 
as it is for the collective spirit, which 
is far better than could ever be attained 
with the usual fortuitous assembly of 
stars, all trying to exceed their ration 
of limelight. That is in fact the special 
merit of the Beecham Company. A\l- 
though it includes a few singers who 
could hold their own on the internationa! 
operatic stage, I will not go so far as to 
echo Sir Thomas Beecham’s published 
opinion that his singers, as a body, are 
as good as any in the world. But I will 
say that they play into each other’s 
hands in a manner quite foreign to the 
traditions of the great opera-houses of 


the world. If they have their share of 
jealous intrigues (I give them credit for 
being human) they have sufficient of the 
spirit of solidarity to keep these irritat- 
ing influences out of their actual work. 
If they have personal feelings, they hang 
them up with their out-door clothes, and 
in that they set an example that might 
be held up in a good many theaters I 
know of. The result is that when this 
or that singer happens not to possess a 
golden throat, or is not in good form on 
any particular occasion, we are subcon- 
sciously disposed. by the general effect 
to be indulgent, and even sometimes un- 
cbservant, and everybody in the company 
shares in the benefit. 

Apart from Delius’s “A Village Romeo 
and Juliet,” the season has not yielded 
any novelties, but it has had a novel 
feature in the total absence of Puccini 
who has at other times been the box- 
office’s trump card. There are several 
rumors in circulation assigning reasons 


for this change in the répertoire, but 
as they cannot be substantiated I prefer 
to pass them by. Much as I admire Puc- 
cini’s skill in writing for the operatic 
stage, I am not altogether sorry that for 
once a season has been successful with- 
out him, because his great popularity 
was threatening to become an obstacle 
to enterprise in other directions. Still, 
it will be no particular gain to us if 
the past season is held to prove that 
Wagner is the only alternative. “The 
Mastersingers” and “Parsifal” were un- 
doubtedly its twin triumphs, artistically 
and financially, but there are distinct 
signs that the success of these works 
is helping to spread the opera habit, and 
that, is all to the good, although curiosity 
is a plant of tender growth among fre- 
quenters of the opera. 


Object to Foreign Leaders 


We have had a storm in a teacup over 
the .conductorship of Mme. Pavlova’s 
ballet. She brought with her, as con- 
ductor, Theodore Stier who is stated to 
be a Jugo-Slav, and, on the in'tiative of 
the Conductors’ Association, the musi- 
cians declared a strike against foreign 
importations. In the end matters were 
adjusted amicably on the ground that 
conducting for the ballet required a spe- 
cial kind of familiarity with the temm, 
such as can only be acquired by long 
association. 

The musicians succeeded, however, in 
establishing their point that a foreign 
conductor could only be engaged by the 
courtesy of their Associations, which I 
have every reason to believe will be ex- 
tended in every instance where there is 
real ground for it, and only withheld in 
cases of actual competition or usurpation 
of a post which could be adequately filled 
by an English conductor. The principles 
asserted in America on this point were 
much quoted in the course of the con- 
troversy. 

The recent successful revival of EI- 
gar’s Second Symphony naturally led to 
its repetition at a special Elgar concert, 
the program of which included also the 
Symphonic Prelude “Polonia,” the Varia- 
tions, and some vocal numbers which 
were sung by that experienced Elgarian, 








Tauscher Violin Manufacturing Co. 
ARNO E. TAUSCHER, PRESIDENT 


Twenty-Eight Years’ Experience and Experimenting 


ARNO TAUSCHER 


started to make violins in 1892. 


Learned the trade with Wil- 


helm Neumarker, Schoeneck in Saxony, remaining with him 


four years. 


Two years in Hanover; one year in Amsterdam ; 


six months with Hill & Son, London; three years in Niirnberg, 
Bavaria; 1903 in Chicago, and in 1905 started in business 


independently. 


Experimenting in varnish began in 1898; 1902 made a very 
important discovery, which was perfected and brought out in 
1911. With this, violins, when finished, have a full tone, which 
doesn’t have to be played in. And they do not lose their tone 


afterwards. 





My Dear Mr. Tauscher: 


an Albant. 


stops and chords. 
onance and tone power. 


out a big full tone. 


your violins, 





In reply to your letter asking my opinion of your 
violins, I wish to state that in the five years I have 
been playing them they have answered every technical 
demand. I have played Strads, Bergonzi and other old 
makes and have had in my possession for four years 
I find that these violins do not stand up or 
keep their tone .after several hours of playing double 
It seems that they lose their res- 
Your violin, on which I have 
been continually playing, and which was used in my 
recital of February 26th, has not only a beautiful, well- 
rounded, mellow tone, but will stand hours of hard 
work, It ts easy to play, and it takes no effort to bring 
I hope that other violinists will 
soon experience the same pleasure I have in playing 


Truly yours, 


Fay How 








SUITE 20-21-22 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 








Gervase Elwes. The orchestra was the 
New Symphony which from long asso- 
ciation has been renamed the Albert 
Hall Orchestra, although this particular 
concert was given at Queen’s Hall. The 
conductor was Landon Ronald who has 
always been an authoritative exponent 
of Elgar’s orchestral works. Owing to 
other engagements, I could only hear the 
symphony, and I came away more puz- 
zled than ever that it should have had 
so few performances compared with its 
predecessor. In actual musical quality 
the two works are at least equal, but the 
atmosphere of the second symphony is 
more congenial to an average tempera- 
ment, and this should have _ secured 
greater popularity. The only reason I 
can give is that when the first symphony 
made its appearance, the public was 
given such a surfeit of it that it lost all 
appetite for another. No other work of 
modern times has had so many perform- 
ances within a twelve-month of its pre- 
miére. 





. jer than ever. 
Variations, Beethoven’s Op. 109, Chopir’ 


The other concerts of the past y 
have been of greater interest than us 
M. Mischa-Leon devoted the program 
his final recital entirely to Scandinay 
composers. The songs hailed from D 
mark, Norway, Sweden and Finland, 
the singer gave them in his native D 
ish. He was consequently much more 
home than in any of his previous 
citals, and any given portion of 
selection of twenty-two songs would h: 





been a very pleasant experience. [ 


the Scandinavian composers seem to hz 
a common psychology, not unattract 
in itself, but somewhat enervating 
large doses. This environment rob! 
many of the best numbers of the d 
tinctive effect they would have had i) 
more varied program. 


Hear Menges and Harty 
Isolde Menges and Hamilton Ha 


gave a very enjoyable recital of sona : 


for violin and piano. They are a w: 


balanced pair of duettists, and we shou | 


like to hear them together again, | 
Miss Menges. is anxious to get back 
your side. 
cordial tribute of admiration, 
heavy cargo of good wishes. 
Mr. Lamond’s last program was hea 
The Brahms-Pagani 


and 


Funeral March Sonata are really t 
much for one program, even when 1 
lieved by other Chopin and a Lis 
group. Nor does Mr. Lamond’s playi: 


She takes with her a ve 


tend to make the musical fare less heavy. 


His intellectual interpretation has the 
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REMARKABLE TRIBUTES 


| THELMA GIVEN 





Brilliant American Violinist 
AT HER RECENT CHICAGO RECITAL 


- 











tasy and excellent musical taste.” 


| and shade and persuasive emotion.” 


“A fine, clear and penetrating tone, musical insight, a warmth of. inter- 
pretation and a sure and formidable mechanical command.” 
Chicago Daily News, March 28, 1920 (Maurice Rosenfeld). 


“Her excellent technique, the big ample tone and her conscientious musical 
phrasing came into play with the best results.” 
Chicago American, March 28, 1920 (Herman Devries). 


“A young violinist with a personality, of great talent and deep feeling.” 
Chicago Examiner, March 28, 1920 (Henriette Weber). 


“Proved the young player the possessor of a high degree of technical com- 
mand of her instrument, gifted with considerable interpretative fire and fan- 


Chicago Tribune, March 28, 
“She gave an excellent performance, one that had imagination, contrast, light 


Chicago Journal, March 28, 1920 (Edw. ©. Moore). 


1920 (W. L. Hubbard). 
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veight of knowledge and authority, but 
t is weight all the same. 

Evelyn Arden, who was a little timid 
t her first recital the other day showed 
reater confidence at her second. There 
eally was no reason for nervousness, for 
he has a fine voice and has learned how 
o make the best use of it. She is also 
ne of the few singers who select a pro- 
vram that offers some attraction to the 
ritic. This time, for instance, she sang 
. mumber of * Mario Castelnuovo- 
fedesco’s “Coplas,” and some attractive 
‘rench and English novelties. If singers 
ould only be brought to understand 
what a relief it is not to have to sit out 
the usual feast of chestnuts. 

Another interesting vocal recital was 
hat of Dora Gibson, who confined her- 
self to English songs, and these of the 
best.. Several composers wrote her spe- 
cial accompaniments for strings, which 
were played by the Philharmonic String 
Quartet. Julius Harrison’s “Fiammetta 
Singing” was very successful in this 
form, and among other pleasant mem- 
ories is her singing of Herbert Howell’s 
“Girl’s Song.” 

The feature of the last London Cham- 
ber Concert was the playing by Miss 
Fanny Davies of a group of charming 
pianoforte pieces by Josef Suk. 

The latest violin recitals were those 
of Manuel Quiroga, a newcomer from 
Spain who has brought with him a rich 
tone, but a too fanciful sense of rhythm, 
and of Margaret Fairless whose keen 
musicality is gradually, but surely, de- 
taching her from the many young girl 
violinists who have come before the pub- 
lic in recent seasons. 





Galli-Curci Sings to Throng in Sioux 
City 

Sioux City, Iowa, April 20.—Amelita 

Galli-Curci, soprano of the Chicago Grand 

Opera Association, was heard here in the 

High School Auditorium, last evening. 

Every available space in the Auditorium 


was filled, and on the stage were placed 
seats, until there was room only on the 
stage for the piano and artist singer. The 
recital was the last number in thisseason’s 
Sioux City Concert Course. The artist 
was in fine voice and sang almost en- 
tirely in English, in which her diction 
has noticeably improved since last sea- 
son. The Chicago Opera Company has 
booked her for this city when they come 
West on tour next season. Their engage- 
ment has been underwritten on a guar- 
antee and is backed by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Sioux City. Assisting 
Mme. Galli-Curci last evening, were 
Manuel Berenguer, flautist, and Homer 
Samuels, pianist, who was Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s accompanist. | ae 
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Warren Makes Innovation in 
New York’s Concert Scheme 








Tenor Discusses His Idea in 
Promoting Series of 
Ballad Concerts 


— an innovation in New 
York’s rather conventional concert 
scheme takes courage. Frederic Warren, 
the American tenor and teacher, proved 
this season that he possesses it, for next 
Monday he completes his series of “Bal- 


lad Concerts” at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
with no little success. The announce- 
ment last Autumn of a series of “bal- 
lad concerts” was viewed by music-lovers 
with skepticism. The word ballad in our 
country has come to signify one of two 
things—either a song of questionable 
musical value, such as the English bal- 
lads—which are produced by the lesser 
English composers each year by the hun- 
dreds and performed at the Chappell and 
Boosey “Ballad Concerts” in London, or 
the “‘ballade,” that type of narrative dra- 
matic lied made famous by Carl Loewe 
and other German composers. 

What Mr. Warren had in mind was 
neither one nor the other. He meant 
in using the word simply a varied con- 
cert of vocal music, presenting old and 
new works of musical value. Five con- 
certs will have been given on Monday 
afternoons, Jan. 26, Feb. 23, March 22, 
April 19 and May-10, and they have in- 
terested the public in no slight way. Mr. 
Warren spoke of his series to a MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative last week. He 
feels that something worth while has 
been accomplished with this undertak- 
ing and he plans to continue it next 
year. 

“Five or more concerts of a similar 
character will be given,” he said, “and 
we will make them just as interesting 
as we can. I pass on all the programs 
and the singers must adhere to a stand- 
ard in their groups. No trash will be 
sung, I promise you. This year we have 
given American artists, not necessarily 
headliners, if you please, a chance to be 
heard and they have proved themselves 
worthy. The songs of American compos- 
ers will always have a chance. Many I 
have found exceedingly interesting, 
though there is a tendency to be super- 
ficial. Our composers ought to go deeper 
in their penetration of their poems. 
When they do we will get songs that 
will rank higher and compare more fa- 


VOICE THIS SUMMER 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF VOCAL INSTRUCTION 





Frederic Warren, Tenor and New York 
Vocal Instructor, Outside His Home at 
Weehawken; N. J., Near New York 


vorably with Wolf, Schumann, Brahms, 
on... 

“These five concerts have beeen given 
without the usual big stack of free 
passes. I don’t believe in throwing out 
tickets for any concert and I shall never 
do it. Of course, there have been some 
passes, but a limited number only. And 
all the artists have been paid a fee for 
appearing, not a big fee, but a fee. I 
don’t believe in having artists sing for 
nothing any more than I believe in hav- 
ing an audience hear a concert for noth- 
ing! It brings about an unhealthy con- 
dition.” 

At the Frederic Warren Ballad Con- 
certs this season there have appeared 
the American sopranos, Mme. Olga War- 
ren, twice; Irene Williams, Dicie Howell, 
the diseuse, Loraine Wyman; the con- 
traltos, Alma Beck, Nevada Van der 
Veer, Elizabeth Lennox, Marjorie 
Squires; the tenors, Reed Miller, George 
Reimherr, and Mr. Warren, three times; 
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Round Lake, NEW YORK (near Saratoga) 


Sixteenth Consecutive Season Six Weeks’ Session 


JULY 5—AUGUST 14 
THE SYSTEM: 


Freedom and Relaxation—Breathing and Breath Control—Tone Reinforcement and Resonance— 





Tone Color—Diction—Interpretation 





Tri-Weekly Private Lessons 
Bi-Weekly Lecture Classes in Tech- 


the baritones, Walter Greene, Graham 
McNamee, Fred Patton and Henry Wel- 
don, bass. American pianists who played 
at these concerts were Eleanor Spencer 
and Harry Anderton while the accom- 
panists were Francis Moore and John 
Warren Erb. Cornelius Van Vliet and 
Anton Asenmacker, ’cellists, and Herbert 
Dittler, violinist, complete the list. The 
music performed has included excerpts 
from operas such as “Louise,” “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” “Don Sebas- 
tiano,” duets of Mendelssohn, Mozart 
and Schumann, the Beethoven Scotch 
folksongs sung as trios for soprano, bari- 
tone and tenor with accompaniment for 
violin, ’cello and piano, lieder of Tchai- 
kovsky, Raff, Hermann, Strauss, Wolf, 
Jensen, Brahms and American songs by 
Silberta, Fairbanks, Francis Moore, 
Seneca Pierce, J. Bertram Fox, Lily 
Strickland, Cadman, MacFadyen, How- 
ard White, Densmore, Kramer, Van der 
Stucken, Nevin, Marum, Jordan, Beach, 
Woodman, Clark, Fay Foster, Fredefic 
Warren and Anne S. Miller. 





Metropolitan Artists in Rock Island 


MOLINE, ILL., May 1.—Four well known 
artists, Frances Alda, soprano; Charles 
Hackett, tenor; Carolina Lazzari, con- 
tralto, and Renato Zanelli, baritone, 
made their appearance on the night of 
April 26 at Augustina Auditorium, Rock 
Island, under the management of the 
Tri-City Musical Association. The pro- 
gram included the “Rigoletto” Quartet, 
the duet from “Butterfly” and other op- 
eratic numbers. All the artists were well 
received. E. W 





By the universally known 
Danish Composer 


LUDVIG 
SCHYTTE 


The following pieces are es- 
pecially recommended as_ being 
essentially suitable for teaching 
purposes: 

Op. 75. Special Melodic Studies 
1. Broken chords. 
2. Shake and Tremolo. 
3. Octaves. 
4. Alternation of the hands. 


5. Rhythmic and Polyrhythmic 
Studies. 


6. Legato and Staccato. 
7. Studies for the left hand. 
8. Thirds and Sixths. 
9. Chord-grasps. 
10. Pedal studies. 
Each, $1.00. 
Op. 95. Easy Characteristic Studies 
Book I-II. Each, 90c. 


Op. 94. Musical Pictures 
For little pianists. Book I-II. 
Each, 75c. 


Op. 106. Studies in Interpretation 
of Modern Piano Music 
Book I-V. Each, 75c. 


Schytte’s School of 


Modern Piano Playing 


Op. 174 
Book I, $1.00. For preliminary 
grade. 


Book II, $1.00. 


; Second pre- 
liminary grade. 


Mr. Cornell has studied with lead- 
ing masters in all departments of 
singing: Concert, oratorio and 
opera. From his training he has 
deduced a system which has pro- 
duced many noted singers in the 
concert and opera fields. 











nique of Voice 
Bi-Weekly Classes in Song Analy- 
sis and Interpretation 
Bi-Weekly Classes. in Elementary 
French Diction 
Classes in Stage Deportment 
Weekly Pupils’ Recitals 





Forrest Lamont, who has received 
all his vocal training from Mr. 
Cornell, has been re-engaged for 
the fourth season with the Chicago 
Opera Company for leading roles 
to star with Mary Garden, Galli- 
Curci, Rosa Raisa, etc. 








Book III, $1.00. Lower middle 
grade. 


Book IV, $1.25. Middle grade. 


Book V, $1.25. Higher middle 
grade. 


The works of Ludvig Schytte are 
in constant use at the prominent 


conservatories and music schools of 
the Scandinavian as well as at sim- 
ilar institutions of all European 
countries. 

Published by 


WILHELM HANSEN 


The students of The A. Y. Cornell Summer School live daily and hourly for six weeks in a delightful musical atmosphere, 
socially and professionally. They come in contact with live, wide-a-wake singers and teachers from all parts of the United 
States, and cannot fail to acquire new and advanced ideas and renewed energy and enthusiasm. 

The School offers to singers and teachers a special and unique course of study; a definite, practical, and logically formu- 
lated system; a study of the singing voice, from the objective as well as the subjective side of the question, where teachers 
and singers can study practically, not only their own voices, but all other voices as well—an objective study of untold value. 


For 


Early enrollment is urged, as Mr. Cornell can only accommodate a limited number of pupils. Copenhagen 
terms and further particulars apply For Sale by all music dealers in the 
A. Y. CORNELL, 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York New. pon Bg eee 
oston. 
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REDOUBTABLE CHICAGOANS 


Long since rumored, Gino Marinuzzi’s accession to 
the artistic directorship of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation is at last made known as an accomplished fact. 
A more auspicious stroke of fortune has not befallen 
the Chicago organization in many a day. For some 
time it has suffered in a greater or lesser degree for 
want of a clear-sighted, stable and judicious policy of 
artistic leadership that betrayed itself in some con- 
spicuous laxities of performance. The taking-off of 
poor Campanini and the absence of any adequate sub- 
stitute resulted inevitably in artistic aberrations. Not 
that the New York season this year was as black as 
some critics—from motives not always above suspi- 
cion—elected to paint it. But much was as it would 
not have been under a firmer, more exigent artistic 
generalship. Even during the last year of Campanini’s 
life there were not maintained standards altogether 
irreproachable. We may now look for an inspiring 
reformation. 

Mr. Marinuzzi is young, energetic, idealistic and a 
genius. Last winter he made a profound and instant 
impression upon every American city that heard him 
conduct. He is the greatest operatic conductor this 
country now harbors, and the greatest heard in New 
York City since his countrymen, Toscanini and Polacco, 
left it. In the operas he directed at the Lexington 


Theater this past season he revealed beauties unsus- 
pected by those supposedly familiar with the works 
from frequent hearings. 


In particular he gave Monte- 
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mezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re” a grandeur and a splen- 
dor of dramatic passion that transfigured it even to 
those who had long known and revered it. The breadth, 
the fire, the persuasiveness, the authority of his read- 
ings, the scope of his musical sympathies, the mag- 
nitude of his musicianship, the sweep of his tempera- 
ment, the splendid poise of his intellect, the versatility 
of his accomplishments—all these things signalized the 
unflawed genius. Nor did Marinuzzi’s_ predilections 
confine him to opera. He conducted several Sunday 
night concerts and gave a reading of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony that stands as one of the season’s memo- 
rable experiences. 

As was the case in the representations managed by 
Toscanini, his guiding hand and mind were evidenced 
in every phase of the performance. The value of such 
a man at the helm of a company is self-evident. It 
means an increase beyond calculation in the artistic 
prestige of the Chicago Opera Association.. It stamps 
Chicago as a more redoubtable operatic rival of New 
York than ever. 


THE RE-EMERGENCE OF AN 
That concert going is developing in these United 
States from the diversion of the few to the joy of the 
many is no longer an ambition, it is an admitted fact. 
But the picture has its obverse side; in fact, it has so 
many that one might visualize it as being octagonal 
or heptagonal. One particularly disagreeable facet, the 
re-emergence of an old nuisance, on which much con- 
cert-going unfortunately throws light, has resulted 
from extending the personnel of audiences to include 
hearers untrained to a tradition of silence during a 
performance; or else in some cases to those who pre-> 
sume on the too widespread privilege of free admission, 
to disregard that tradition. When a music lover, anx- 
ious and willing to hear every detail of a recital, must 
sit in the vicinity of a group of self-appointed critics, 
exchanging their shallow knowledge in loud analyses, 
concert-going changes from a joy to a misery. 

The recent recital of the prize winners of the New 
York Federation of Music Clubs gave one especially 
to think; and to think in especial that the practice of 
distributing free tickets to musicians, near-musicians 
and would-be musicians nowadays perilously resembles 
a nuisance. On this particular afternoon, students and 
others who profited by the courtesy of the management 
abused the privilege shamefully, to whisper, laugh and 
chatter while the prize winners did their work—a work, 
at that, which was quite on the level of the excellence 
furnished by many of the season’s debutantes. 

Also in at least one of New York’s auditoriums, if 
not in both of the largest, certain of the ushers, wearied 
by a season crowded with every sort of performance, 


OLD NUISANCE 


have constituted themselves a committee of criticism, 


of which ex-officio members appear to be some students 
and teachers who have the free entrée. These exchange 
sibilant comments to a degree that in some cases must 
be even ‘audible on the stage. 

The nuisance of the concert-chatterer needs to be sup- 
pressed. If necessary, the programs of the concert 
halls should next season bear a statement to the effect 
that ushers be asked to enforce the rule of silence. 
Perhaps in that case such of the ushers as have offended 
in this respect themselves may realize their culpa- 
bility. 


NO SECOND BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


Nobody at all acquainted with the psychology of 
Boston really believed in the imminence or even pos- 
sibility of a new orchestra formed about the insurgent 
members of the stricken Boston Symphony as a nu- 
cleus. Therefore, the latest news that such a rival 
organization is not to be formed after all comes largely 
as a matter of course. Boston, one feels safe in say- 
ing, cannot support two orchestras—much less three 
or four, like heathenish New York. The town has de- 
veloped an abnormal sense of loyalty, of consecration 
to tradition. Even in its present dismantled state the 
old Symphony is to the Bostonian a sacred symbol. 
The awe and admiration of it was bred in his bones 
and the conviction that it can do no wrong amounts to 
a faith even when the testimony of ears and judgment 
cries out against it. What change, then, for some new- 
hatched, unfledged orchestra—the mushroom growth 
of a summer—to gain the confidence of one to whom 
Symphony Hall has ever been the seat of Delphic 
oracles? 


Another pet theory has been exploded. On the list 
of those convicted of crime in 1919, as prepared by 
Secretary of State Hugo, there figures not the name 
of one chorus girl. That fifty-nine printers and two 
editors fell from grace surprises one much less, con- 
sidering labor conditions, the high cost of living, and 
so on; but at any rate, from now on the chorus girl 
must be considered as having lived down the imputa- 
tion of the moving picture drama and the sob poet. 
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A Trio of Los Angeles Musicians 


Here is set forth a bevy of Los Angeles artists, sun 
ning themselves in enviable manner in one of the lovely 
gardens for which that charming place is famous. A\ 
the left, on the stone bench, is Grace Wood Jess, folk 
song recitalist; sitting next to her, in the center of th« 
picture, is Carrie Jacobs-Bond, perhaps best known as 
the composer of “A Perfect Day,” though she has com 
posed many other songs and piano pieces, besides being 
herself a diseuse of no small merit. Standing at the 
right is Ariadna Romanova, pianist-composer. 


Marinuzzi.—Gino Marinuzzi, Jr., made his appearance 
in this country, and in this world, just in time to be- 
come an American citizen, and to congratulate his papa 
on becoming Artistic Director of the Chicago Opera 
Association. The Marinuzzis, small and large, will be 
welcomed upon their return from Europe next autumn. 


Stanley.—Helen Stanley, the American soprano, is 
not one who says “war is of the past.” On April 4 she 
motored from Asheville, N. C., to Oteen, N. C., in order 
to give a recital, under the auspices of -the American 
Red Cross, for the convalescent soldiers in the United 
States General Hospital. Elmer Zoller provided her 
piano accompaniments. 


Smith.—Ethelynde Smith, soprano, who gave a re- 
cital on April 19 at Lincoln Memorial University at 
Harrogate, in Tennessee, writes of it: “Such a unique 
experience! I had one girl in my audience who had 
never even seen a street car. The faculty assured me 
that my concert was the beginning of a musical educa- 
tion for many here.” 


Mengelberg.—At the Dutch national celebration ac- 
corded at Amsterdam, April 26, to William Mengelberg, 
the conductor, who will act as the guest-conductor next 
season of the National Symphony, he was given extraor- 
dinary honors. The Burgomaster of Amsterdam con- 
ferred on him the honor of citizenship, with the golden 
medal of the town, distinctions which have not been 
granted before in a hundred years. In the name of the 
foreign soloists, the conductor was given a_ golden 
baton. More than a hundred wreaths were also pre 
sented to him. 


Harris.—Mr. and Mrs. Victor Harris are receiving 
congratulations on the birth of a daughter on Apri! 
25. The baby will be named Mary Grace, and, remarks 
a parent, “all are coing well, including the 
ather.” 


Gluck.—Alma Gluck, famous concert soprano, was 
the guest of honor at tea on Sunday afternoon of the 
Three Arts Club, where she gave a short and infor- 
mal talk. She advised the students “not to confine 
themselves to the study of one art, but to know as 
ee as possible about the others, since one helps the 
other.” 


McCormack.—The great Irish tenor has formally 
adopted Kevin Foley, his wife’s nephew, whose parents 
died on a torpedoed ship during the late war. 


Hodgson.—The first pianist to introduce any of the 
late Charles T. Griffes’s compositions in public was Les- 
lie Hodgson. He and the composer were fellow-students 
in Berlin and remained close friends after they came 
back to this country. 


Painter.—Eleanor Painter, who will sing at Covent 
Garden and at the Brussels Théatre de la Monnaie in 
grand opera, having meantime been conspicuously suc- 
cessful in operettas, said in a recent interview: “In 
Europe they take a singer for what she is. They may 
see a girl in a cabaret with unusual ability and a few 
years later they will not be at all surprised to hear 
her sing in grand opera. They recognize ability, no 
matter where they find it. But in America it is differ- 
ent. If they hear a singer in a cabaret or in musical 
comedy they say: ‘Perhaps she is not good enough for 
anything else. That’s why she is singing there.’ The 
American viewpoint, however, is changing. When they 
do accept a singer here, however, they certainly do it 
in a manner which cannot be equaled.” 
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Cleveland’s Not a Bad Place, After All! 


OR genuine modesty and artistic hu- 

mility—surely the highest musical 
virtue—we must award the palm to the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. Not 
until the orchestra had attained a really 
high degree of excellence would the pro- 
moters permit the word symphony to be 
used in describing the orchestra. 

And yet dozens of tyro organizations 
insist upon styling their organizations 
“symphony” orchestras! 

* * * 
T last the musical worms are turn- 
ing; singers are beginning to ob- 
ject to the crimson-stained physicians 
who slash out tonsils, uvulas, etc., on 
the slightest provocation. Now we 
begin to have hope that the artists will 
turn on several musical managers and 

—isn’t this a heluva cold spring? 
* * * 


HILE we are on the subject of or- 
gan recitals, even the lowly or- 
ganist is coming to his own. A motion 
picture theater syndicate is paying one 
organist $10,000 a year. Let’s see, that 
ought to buy him at least two spring 
suits. 

* 

DEAR CANTUS FIRMUS: 

As most artists are so very “touchy” 
about misspelling of their names, let me 
suggest that Sascha Jacobsen is not 
“Jacobson” (as R. C. S. has it), which is 
the Scandinavian rather than the “vio- 
linistavian” spelling. Jacobsen is truly 
an artist-(e) and we should like to see 
nothing stand in his way on the road to 
fame—not even one small letter “e.” 


By Cantus Firmus 











Here is one which is too good to be 
stingy with: 

At a recent program of the Russian 
Symphony, in complying with an urgent 
demand for an encore the orchestra 
played two beautiful numbers very well 
known to the ordinary audience. After 
the second burst of applause had sub- 
sided, one of the enthusiastic group im- 
mediately behind your humble servant 
leaned forward and, speaking into the 
ear of the lady on our left, whispered, 
(you know—one of those gurgling, spon- 
taneous whispers): 

“Oh, don’t you think our own Ameri- 
can music is so much prettier than 
those heavy Russian things’? The lady 
at our left seemed puzzled. 

“To which numbers do you refer, my 
dear’? 

“Why, the last two; Hofman’s ‘Bar- 
carole’ and the ‘Humoresque.’ Did 
*Josef Hofman write the ‘Barcarole’?” 

AUGUSTA, GA. E. H.N. 


a * * 
Relaxation 


DEAR CANTUS FIRMUS: 

Little George, aged three, had heard 
his mother caution his sister about al- 
lowing her wrist to drop while practic- 
ing her music lessons. One day while 
she was practicing, something very 
heavy fell in another part of the house. 
Little George, playing on the floor in 
the adjoining room, suddenly looked up 
at his mother and said, “Mother, sister 
has dropped her wrist again.” H. P. 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 


*Our Augusta friend doubtless refers to 
Hofmann the pianist (two ‘n’s). Cc. v. 





GLENS FALLS, N. Y., CHORUS 
IN ADMIRABLE PROGRAM 





Club Forces Trained by Cecil Wright Are 
Assisted by New York Solo- 
ists in Parker Work 


GLENS FALLs, N. Y., May 1.—On 
April 23 a notable performance of Ho- 
ratio Parker’s “Hora Novissima” was 
given at the First Presbyterian Church 


by the Glens Falls Choral Club, assisted 
by a group of church singers from Sche- 


-nectady, with Cecil Wright as conductor, 


and the following soloists from St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, New York: Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Pearl Benedict-Jones, 
contralto; Judson House, tenor, and Ed- 
gar Schofield, baritone. 

The soloists were all in excellent form, 
and aroused much enthusiasm, both for 
the interpretation of their individual 
arias and for the beauty of their en- 
semble. Miss Kerns, whose frequent 
visits to Glens Falls have won for her 
great popularity, sang O Bona Patria 


with exquisite legato and beauty of tone 
and shading. Mrs. Benedict-Jones inter- 
preted Gens Duce Splendida with the 
breadth and reserve which the aria re- 
quired, together with warmth and rich- 
ness of color. Mr. House’s rarely beau- 
tiful and telling tenor voice showed to 
fine advantage in Spe Modo Vivitur. 
Urbs Syon Aurea was well adapted to 
Mr. Schofield’s clean cut and sympathetic 
style and he sang with admirable intel- 
ligence. 

The orchestral acccompaniment had 
been adapted for piano and organ by E. 
Harold Geer, organist of Vassar College, 
who presided at the organ, while the pi- 
ano parts were played by Lucille Wal- 
lace, a talented pianist from Vassar Col- 
lege. ’ 

Particular noteworthy was the work 
of the chorus. The extremely difficult 
parts were practically note-perfect. The 
most elaborate harmonies and intricate 
rhythms were sung with a purity of in- 
tonation and precision of which the best 
oratorio choruses of the country would 
not have been ashamed. Moreover, the 
whole was given with splendid enthus- 
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RETA MASSON, soprano, was born 
in Oshawa, Ontario, Canada, coming 
to the United States when still a young 
child. Her general education was pur- 


sued in the schools of Boston and the 
South, and_ she 
spent two-and-a- 
nalf years in Con- 
verse College, 
Spartanburg, S. 
C. At an early 
age she began the 
study of the vio- 
lin under C. N. 
Allen of Boston. 
There also she be- 
gan her work in 
voice under Al- 
bert Baker Che- 
ney who has been 
her one and only 
teacher. At that 
time she was of- 





Greta Masson 
fered a scholarship in an opera school, 


but declined it to continue preparation 
for concert work in which she has cen- 
tered her interest entirely with much suc- 
cess. Miss Masson pursued her first pro- 
fessional work in Chicago, where she 
held prominent church positions and ‘gave 
numerous local recitals. 

In May, 1918, Miss Masson made her 
recital début in New York City at Aeo- 
lian Hall. Following this appearance 
Miss Masson was heard in recital fre- 
quently here as well as in appearances 
in Boston, Washington, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Winnipeg, Toronto, and many 
other cities. She has also appeared as 
soloist with such societies as the New 
York Philharmonic Society, the Boston 
Symphony, the St. Cecilia Club of Bos- 
ton, the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Stadium Orchestra, etc., and 
has been heard in joint recital with such 
soloists as May Mukle, Werrenrath, Gar- 
rison, Quine and other artists. Miss 
Masson now makes her home in New 
York City. : 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 


Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


propriate. 
erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


NEW YORK 


| 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 


Branches in London, 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Cincinnati, 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 


iF Dae and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 
world. ; 





iasm, which was irresistibly communi- 
cated to the audience. 

The credit for this remarkably suc- 
cessful enterprise is largely due to ‘the 
conductor, Cecil Wright. Mr. Wright 
went to Glens Falls not quite six years 
ago to become organist and choirmaster 
at the First Presbyterian Church, cer- 
tain members of which were sufficiently 
farsighted to see the advantage to the 
city of having a first class musician in 
their midst. From the beginning of his 
work there he devoted himself complete- 
ly to the development of the musical 
taste of the church and city. Never has 
he courted popularity.. Never has he 
sought prominence in any way, but in 
his church work, in recitals in outside 
concerts and teaching he has held un- 
compromisingly to the highest artistic 
ideals, and has proven that it is not 
necessary to come down to the level of 
popular taste in order to succeed, but 
that the public can be trained to enjoy 
the best music. One of Mr. Wright’s 
early contributions to the musical life 
of the city was the organization of the 
Choral Club. 

This work of Mr. Wright in choral- 
training and in cultivating a popular 
taste for good music is the most re- 
markable achievement of its kind that 
has ever come to the notice of the writer. 
It is the sort of musical work America 
most needs. Would that all our cities 
of the size of Glens Falls were as for- 
tunate! E. W. G. 





CORTOT WINS BOSTON 





French Pianist Introduces Debussy Work 
at Symphony Concert 


Boston, April 26.—The twenty-second 
concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra might almost have been desrribed 
as a concert by Alfred Cortot assisted 
by the Boston Symphony, for the French 
pianist was playing with the or¢hestra 
through two-thirds of the program and 
the question of the day with the audience 
was obviously, “How did you like Cortot?” 
Judging by the long continued applause 
after each of Mr. Cortot’s appearances, 
this question drew only favorable re- 
plies; in fact, the pianist is entitled to 
have it said of him that “he received 
an ovation.” Mr. Cortot played Bee- 
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thoven’s third Piano Concerto and also 
Debussy’s “Fantasy” for piano and or- 
chestra, the latter work being performed 
in America for the first time. It is pos- 
sible to pick certain flaws in this early 
work of Debussy, and to point out his 
youthful influences, but it is an early 
work most composers might be glad to 
sign. If it is not absorbing in every 
measure, it has many pages of attrac- 
tive melodic and harmonic ideas ex- 
pressed in modern orchestral idioms. 
The purely orchestral feature of the pro- 
gram was the final item consisting of 
the Introduction and March from Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s opera, “Le Coq d’Or,” 
Here Mr. Monteux’s flair for music of 
the theater was again felt, all the deco- 
rative as well as dramatic values of this 
fascinating music being vividly brought 
out. At last Mr. Monteux and the or- 
chestra received by themselves the ap- 
plause that was their due. C. R. 





GREET SAMOILOFF SINGERS 





Two Artist-Pupils, Sonia Yergin and 
Constantin Buketoff Give Recital 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, the New York 
vocal instructor, presented two artist- 
pupils in joint-recital at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium on Wednesday afternoon, 
April 28. The first artist heard was 
Sonia Yergin, a young and pretty so- 
prano; the second, Constantin Buketoff, 
baritone. “Artist-Finished pupil” seems 
particularly applicable in the instance of 
Mr. Buketoff for he is the possessor of 
a voice of rich, operatic quality. 

In the Prologue from Pagliacci and in 
the group of three Russian songs the 
beauties of the baritone’s voice stood 
forth impressively. He won an ovation. 

Miss Yergin sang .an aria from 
Halévy’s “La Juive” with real beauty of 
tone, much style, and evident feeling for 
the dramatic. She elicited hearty ap- 
plause after her singing of Gounod’s “O, 
Divine Redeemer” with a lovely organ 
accompaniment by J. Thurston Noe. Mr. 
Noe also opened the program with three 
well-contrasted organ numbers’ and 
closed it with Roger’s “Sortie.” Lazar 
S. Weiner gave both artists admirable 
piano support. . J. A. S. 
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RODER SONG A SUCCESS 


Number Interpolated in “Florodora” Is 
Well Received by Audience 











A notable success has been scored by 
Milan Roder with his song, “Love’s a 
Game,” which has been interpolated in 
the revival of “Florodora” at the Cen- 
: tury Theater, sung by the star, Eleanor 
Painter. Mr. Roder, the composer, has 
appeared in New York as conductor of 
Cuvillier’s “The Lilac Domino” and other 
works, and has recently been asked by 
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Franz Lehar to conduct his new operettas 
when they are given in America next 
season. 

Mr. Roder has conducted abroad at 
Karlsbad, Marienbad, Petrograd, Hano- 
ver, Munich and other cities, where his 
name is widely known. As a composer 
he has to his credit songs, operas and 
symphonic works, having studied under 
Hellmesberger, Graedener and Fuchs. He 
has recently opened a studio for coaching 
in opera and concert répertoire at 46 
East Seventy-Fifth Street. A Jugo-Slav 
by birth, Mr. Roder has taken out his 
papers and is now an American citizen. 


MYRON RODNEY IN RECITAL 


Young Bariton Wins Cordial Reception 
in Aeolian Hall 





Myron Rodney, a young baritone, pupil 
of Maestro Arturo Papalardo, appeared 
at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, 
April 29, in a recital of such versatile ap- 
peal as served to keep the capacity-house 
audience completely intact until the last 
number was sung. In the “Pagliacci” 
Prologue and Massenet’s “Vision Fugi- 
tive” from “Hérodiade” he did some good 
singing and worked up to a fine climax. 


In Tosti’s “Pour un Baiser” he was , 
pitch most of the time. Deems Taylo: 
“Witch Woman” received a stirring j 
terpretation; so did A. Walter Kr 
mer’s song, “The Relief,” and Benjam 
Whelpley’s “I Know a Hill.” Chadwick 
“Thou Art Like a Flower” won fav. 
with many and of course Speaks’ “Ro: 
to Mandalay” roused the hearers. M 
Rodney made much of the latter and al; 
of Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem” with whi 
the program ended. 

Mr. Papalardo’s accompaniments we} 
of great interest. J.A.S. 
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“Mr. L. S. Samoiloff is an excellent 
teacher and possesses a beautiful bary- 
tone voice with splendid schooling.” 


TITTA RUFFO. 


Follows the English translation of the dedication 
by Ruffo on the above photograph: 


‘**To my very dear colleague and the 
distinguished master of singing, Lazar 


S. Samoiloff, 


successes in Russia.”’ 


in remembrance of our 


Affectionately, 
TITTA RUFFO. 


BEL CANTO VOCAL STUDIOS, 
CARNEGIE HALL, 


NEW YORK 
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\delaide Gescheidt’s Pupils Engaged for 
Important Appearances 


Three artists from the studio of Ade- 
laide Gescheidt have been engaged re- 
cently in prominent appearances. Irene 
Williams, soprano, and Fred Patton, bass- 
baritone, were booked to appear on May 
7 in Elgar’s “Caractacus” at the Spring- 
field, Mass., Festival, while Judson 
House, tenor, was soloist at the Newark, 
N, J., Festival on April 30 and at the 
Oberlin, Ohio, Festival on April 26 and 
27. Irene Williams also sang Elsa in 
the performance of the first act of “Lo- 
hengrin” at the Capitol Theater, New 
York, with Karl Jorn, the noted tenor, 
formerly of the Metropolitan, 
the title rédle of the Wagner cpera. 





Women’s Orchestral Club in a New York 
Concert Under Harmati 


The Women’s Orchestral Club, Sandor 
Harmati, conductor, gave its annual 
concert on Thursday evening, April 29, 
in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
New York, and proved that it is doing 
excellent work under the baton of its 
present conductor. In Robert Volkmann’s 
Serenade No. 1, Op. 62 and Gade’s Nov- 
elettes, Op. 58, the orchestra gave a fine 
account of itself, also in a group of 
shorter pieces, Frank Bridge’s “Cherry 
Ripe,’ A. Walter Kramer’s “In Eliza- 
bethan Days,” and Percy Grainger’s 
“Molly on the Shore.” Between the or- 
chestral numbers Mr. Harmati, who is 
an accomplished violinist, and Mrs. 
George Boskowitz played Grieg’s So- 
nata, Op. 45, admirably. 





Fay Foster Song to Be Sung in All New 
York Public Schools 


George H. Gartlan, director of music 
in the public schools of New York City, 
has ordered all the schools to use Fay 
Foster’s latest song, “Are You for Me 
or Against Me?” in their daily exer- 
cises. The timeliness of the song, which 
is a song of loyalty, and which is sub- 
titled “The Question of the Flag,” to- 
gether with dignified, simple and melo- 
dious quality of the composition have 
won for the composer this distinction. 





Prominent Artists Figure on Programs 
of MacDowell Club 


‘Rosalie Miller, Harry Cumpson, Ruano 
Bogislav, Ethel Rust Mellor, Carlos 
Valderrama, Mina Gondré, Marie Louise 
Wagner, the Elsa Fischer String Quar- 
tet, Olga Steeb, Austin Conradi, Luc’le 
Delcourt, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
Henry Holden Huss, Edna de Lima and 
Ralph Leopold were among the artists 
who have figured with success on the 
MacDowell Club’s programs for the sea- 
son, 1919-1920, according to the official 
report issued last week. Fifteen musical 
events were given on as manv evenings, 
usually Sundays, and the season has been 
.one of unqualified success. The annual 
report was submitted, with some words 
of appreciation and farewell, by the re- 
tiring chairman of the music committee, 


singing. 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
IN ANNUAL CONCERT 


Salvi Assists Matinee Musical 
in Presenting Fine Program, 
Winding Up Season 


PHILADELPHIA, May 2.—The Matinee 
Musical Club wound up.its formal season, 
the most progressive and comprehensive 
in the history of the organization, with 
its annual choral concert in the ballroom 
of the Bellevue-Stratford. The program, 
according to custom, was devoted largely 
to the efforts of the choral society of the 
club, under the fine conductorship of 
Helen Pulaski Innes. Mrs. Innes gave 
a variation on the usual programs by 
sidetracking some of the hackneyed and 
in some cases ill-written part songs for 
women’s voices and featuring a number 
of familiar numbers of real vocal merit 
arranged clever'y for large women’s 
chorus. Among them were Grieg’s “I 
Love Thee,” Tchaikovsky’s “Ye Who the 
Longing Know,” and MacDowell’s “Thy 
Beaming Eyes.” The piéce de résistance 
was a part of Bemberg’s setting of Dela- 
vigne’s “Les Messeniennes,” the episode 
devoted to the death of Joan of Arc, ap- 
propriately selected in view of the canon- 
ization this month of the sainted Maid of 
Orleans. This is an ambitious and mu- 
sically impressive work and the chorus 
did excellently in its interpretation. 

The soloist was the remarkable harpist. 
Alberto Salvi, who gave a variety of 
numbers in which he showed the numer- 
ous and colorful values of his instrument, 
which, in his distinguished playing re- 
vealed many unexpected merits. He re- 
ceived what amounted to a veritable ova- 
tion from the vast audience. In simple 
lyrics or in epic numbers he was equally 
at home. His technique was monumental 
and astounding, and his interpretative 
insight and achievement rich and under- 
standing. 

The program in full follows: 





Chorus, June Rhapsody, Daniels; ‘‘Thy 
Beaming Eyes,’ MacDowell. Harp solos, 
Impromptu, Op. 138, Schueker; Ballade, Has- 
selmans; Concert Etude, No. 3, Zabel; Fan- 
tasie de Concert, Alvers. Chorus, ‘I Love 
Thee,’’ Grieg, solo Eleanor Moore Shute 
(arranged by L. V. Saar); “The Dusk 
Witch,” Ambrose. Harp solos, Grand Etude 
(Imitation del Mandelino), Alvers; Caprice 


Etude No. 6, Thomas; Scherzo, Posse; Taran- 


telle, No. 2. Aptommas. Chorus, ‘‘Ye Who 
the Longing Know.’ Tehaikovsky; “My 


Tender Songs Would Be 
Hahn (arranged by 


Flying,’’ Reynaldo 
Deems Taylor); ‘‘Sum- 


mer,’’ Chaminade, and ‘“‘The Death of Joan 
of Are,”’ in which the soloist was Loda 
Goforth. Helen Boothroyd Buckley was at 
the piano. 


A dance followed in charge of Mrs. 
George W. Edmunds. The proceeds of 
the concert are to be devoted to the Ex- 
tens‘on Department of the Club, through 
which members are doing splendid al- 
truistic and educational work. 








Eva Gauthier Sings 
Near the Home of 
Famous Ancestor 


SEEael 








Eva Gauthier at Les Trois Riviéres, Can- 
ada, Where She Was Heard in Recital 
Last Month 


Les Trois RivimRES, QUE., CAN.,April 
25.—Eva Gauth‘er sang an exceptionally 
beautiful recital at the Hétel de Ville on 
April 7, assisted by Marcel Hansotte, 
pianist. The Canadian singer offered a 
program, including folk songs of Brit- 
tany, Burgundy and Greece, arranged by 


Ladmirault, Moullée, Emanuel = and 
Ravel; French songs by Hahn, Hue, 
Koechlin and Laparra, and a modern 


group of Debussy, Chabrier, Dupare and 
Dupont. She was received with acclaim 
and also won her hearersin Russian songs 
of Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, Taneieff 
and Moussorgsky, closing with an unfa- 
miliar aria from Donizetti’s “Lucrezia 
Borgia.” Mr. Hansotte played her ac- 
companiments finely and also appeared to 
advantage as a soloist in works of Stav- 
enhagen, Albeniz and Debussy. 

While here Miss Gauthier was taken 
to the place where her famous ancestor, 
Pierre Gaultier, the first member of her 
family, lived. 

She is shown in the above photograph, 
made while she was at the place, where 
a tablet has been erected. The tablet 
reads: “In this place was situated the 
house where was born, on Nov. 17, 1685, 
the most illustrious of the Trifluviens, 
Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, sieur de la 
Vérandrye, the discoverer of the Rocky 
Mountains and of the Canadian West.” 
It will be noted that the family name 
was originally Gaultier, but the last two 





HUMPHRIES CONCERT 
CHARMS AUDIENCE 


Rider-Kelsey, Carver and Du- 
binsky Assist Chorus—La 
Forge Songs Featured 
H. R. Humphries gave his annual con- 
cert at the Hotel Plaza on Saturday 
evening, May 1, attracting an audience 
both large and distinguished. Under the 
direction of Mr. Humphries, the Apollo 
Singers of New York gave, with fine 
effect, six song groups, among which 
were notable the old Welsh air, “Men of 
Harlech,” a Venetian love song, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Humphries, and the old 
English hunting-song, “John Peel,” ar- 

ranged by Mark Andrews. 

Vladimir Dubinsky, ’cellist, played 
with his usual good musicianship and 
intonation, César Cui’s “Cantabile”; a 
“Chanson Napolitaine” by Casella; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s haunting “Song of 
India” and the brilliant “Hungarian 
Rhapsody” of Popper. Giuseppe Dinelli 
accompanied well. 

Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano, sang 
with beauty of tone and dramatic feel- 
ing, the “Il est doux, il est bon” from 
Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” and in a group 
of shorter songs exhibited further her 
marked individuality of interpretation 
and fineness of taste. This second group 
comprised Duparc’s gripping “Chanson 
Triste”; the exquiste “Les Papillons” of 
Chausson”’; Alice Barret’s “Beyond,” and 
Frank La Forge’s “To a Messenger.” 
In this, as throughout, Mme. Rider-Kel- 
sey had the artistic accompaniments of 
Mr. La Forge himself as an asset, and 
both received much applause. 

The composer-pianist did the same 
office for Charles Carver, bass, in the 





singing of an aria from “The Magic 
Flute”; Franz’s “The Sea Hath Its 
Pearls”; Mr. La Forge’s lovely setting 


” 


of the “Flanders Requiem,” and Loewe’s 
“Maidens Are Like the Wind.” The 
“Requiem” brought the young basso 
something very like an ovation from the 
listeners. +e 





Carpenter’s Concertino First in 716 

Contradicting a statement made in nu- 
merous journals some weeks ago to the 
effect that the Concertino for Piano and 


Orchestra by John Alden Carpenter, had 
its first public performance when it was 
given recently at a Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra concert in Boston, it should be 
recorded that the Concertino was intro- 
duced to the public by Percy Grainger on 
March 11, 1916, when he played it with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Chi- 
cago. The work at the time made a fine 
impression and won triple honors for 
composer, Carpenter, Pianist Grainger 
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SERVE TORONTO WITH 
FINE WEEK OF OPERA 


Associated Singers Give Splen- 
did Performances — Elman 
and Others Heard 


TORONTO, CAN., April 23.—The Asso- 
ciated Singers from the Metropolitan 
and Chicago Opera Companies presented 
a week of Grand Opera at the Royal 
Alexandra Theater last week that was 
not only well attended but enthusiastical- 


ly received throughout. This is the first 
real offering of grand opera locally for 
some time. 

The engagement was opened by the 
presentation of “La Tosca” on Monday 
evening. Anna Fitziu as Tosca gave 
evidence of an ample dramatic soprano 
voice. Hector Dufranne gave an artistic 
performance as Scarma. John O’Sulli- 
van, a newcomer to Toronto, also ap- 
pealed to the audience. 

On Tuesday evening, “Carmen” was 
given, when Cedia Bault, in the title 
role, won an ovation. On Wednesday, 
“Faust” was sung in the afternoon and 
“Romeo and Juliet” in the evening. In 
the afternoon offering Desire Defrere 
proved himself about as fine a Valentine 
as has been heard here. Nina May sang 
Marguerite with a full-toned soprano 
voice. Rolland Conrad, the Faust of 
the production, was at his best. Mme. 
Jeanne Maubourg as Marthe and Mme. 
Anna Ball as Siebel were both satisfac- 
tory. Marcel Charlier scored as a con- 
ductor. ‘Romeo and Juliet” brought 
forth some fine singing with John O’Sul- 
livan in the role of Romeo, Mme. Alys 
Meliot as Juliet, Desire Defrere as Mer- 
cutio and Hector Dufranne as Capulet. 

“La Tosca” was repeated on Thurs- 
day, “Faust” on Friday, with “Carmen” 
Saturday afternoon and “Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci” on Saturday night. The 
double bill for the closing offering was 
a most pleasing and popular one. Mr. 
Defrere who appeared in both operas 
was outstanding, Mr. O’Sullivan was ex- 
ceptionally good as Pagliacci while Mme. 
Fitziu who appeared as Nedda, sang 
with beauty of tone and dramatic feel- 
ing. Mme.. Cedia Bault was excellent 
as Santuzza. 

The Chicago Opera Association Or- 
chestra did splendid work during the 
week. The conductors were Louis Has- 
selmans, Marcel Charlier and Albert 
Roberval. 

Saint-Sdens’s “Samson and Delilah” 
was presented as an oratorio at the 
Technical School Assembly Hall on Apr’! 
21 by the Toronto Operatic Chorus under 
the direction of M. Carboni. The choir, 
which contains about eighty voices, sang 
with a vigor and balance that pleased 
the large audience while the small or- 
chestra of local string artists proved it- 
self very competent. 

Zanco de Primo, the New York tenor, 
took the réle of Samson in a highly sat’s- 
fying manner, displaying a vibrant voice 





of rich quality and splendid interpreta- 
tive gifts. He was very warmly greeted. 
Local vocalists took the other r6éles. S. 
Winnifred Parker made a splendid De- 
lilah. Charles Rigby sang one of the 
scenes with Miss Parker in a highly 
creditable manner while J. O’Meara, W. 
Curry, H. Jones, G. Thom and J. Con- 
nors did good work in their respective 
parts. The proceeds were in aid of the 
Ontario Association for the Blind. 

The Hambourg Concert Company pre- 
sented its final concert of the season on 
April 20, at which the development of 
trio music was illustrated by Boris Ham- 
bourg, ’cellist; Alberto Guerrero, pianist, 
and Jan Hambourg, violinist. Short 
movements from ten trios, representing 
that number of great musicians, were 
presented and the work of the players 
was much appreciated. W. R. Curry 
sang the bass aria “Thy Glorious Deeds 
Inspired by Tongue.” 

Florence Fenton-Box was heard in re- 
cital at Foresters’ Hall on April 22, when 
she gave evidence of an excellent mezzo- 
contralto voice in a varied program of 
operatic selections. She was enthu- 
s‘astically received. Albert Downing, 
tenor, was the assisting artist and also 
pleased. The accompanists were Signor 
Carboni for Mrs. Fenton-Box and Dr. 
Russell Marshall for Mr. Downing. 

The largest audience that ever listened 
to a violinist in Massey Hall greeted 
Mischa Elman at his recital here on 
April 13. Every seat was taken and the 
platform. crowded, while his offerings 
were received in a most enthusiastic 
manner. His program included _ the 
Nardini Concerto in A Major, Beetho- 
ven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata, in which he 


was accompanied in admirable style by 
Liza Elman, in Paganini’s Concerto in 
D Major and other shorter numbers. 

Some excellent music was heard at the 
Eisteddfod, the Welsh competitive festi- 
val for the encouragement of artists on 
April 17. The competition which created 
the greatest interest was that for mixed 
choirs of from thirty to eighty voices, 
and was the first of its kind held in 
Toronto. ‘The Heavens are Telling” was 
the anthem selected for the contest and 
the prize of $100 and a bronze-mounted 
shield was donated by Sir John Eaton. 
Five choirs competed and the winners 
were Deer Park Choir, E. F. Linden, 
conductor, first; Kew Beach Choir, F. R. 
Beathy, conductor, second; Waverley 
Road Baptist, F. Thomas, conductor, 
third. The male voice choir prize was 
won by the Harmony Male Voice Choir. 
Other winners were piano, A. McFar- 
lane; boy’s solo, Kenneth Brown; violin, 
Bertram Brown; duet, F. L. Hooper and 
Ernest Williams; contralto solo, Miss 
Serumm; children’s choirs, First, Gled- 
hill School; Second, Withrow Avenue 
School. 

The cantata “In the Footsteps of the 
Savior” was given on April 16 by the 
First Avenue Baptist Choir under the 
direction of W. H. Pettit, while J. C. 
Graham presided at the organ. The 
soloists were Miss Jarvis, Miss Wither- 
spoon, Mr. Johnson and Marley Sherris. 

Miss Cawsey gave a recital in For- 
esters’ Hall on April 16, illustrating her 
possession of a voice capable of singing 
both contralto and high soprano music 
She was assisted by Ruthven McDonald 
who sang in pleasing manner. 


wa 





A JOINT RECITAL IN BOSTON 





Mrs. Hayward, Soprano, and Mrs. Sy- 
monds, Violinist, Appear in 
Steinert Hall 


BosTon, April 28.—May Shepard-Hay- 
ward, soprano, and Jessie Hatch-Sy- 
monds, violinist, gave a_ recital last 
Wednesday evening in Steinert Hall. 
Mrs. Hayward was heard in three groups 
of song's, one classic, the others compara- 
tively modern. Among her best works 
were Moussorgsky’s “Little Star,’ De- 
bussy’s “Noél,” Ferrari’s “Le Miroir” 
and Hahn’s “Le Printemps.” Schubert 
and Franz were also present, with Eng- 
lish words; but the particular language 
was not of great importance, for in none 
of the songs was the text made contin- 
uously intelligible. -With many singers 
the words serve mainly as pegs on which 
to hang notes, especially high notes. Mrs. 
Hayward is evidently a singer of musi- 
cal training and experience, but at the 
end of a season of hearing countless as- 
pirants for public acclamation, only 
those rouse decided interest who offer 
something unusual or well above the av- 
erage. 

Mrs. Symonds played two numbers by 
Cyril Scott, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hymn 
to the Sun,” and Kreisler’s “La Gitana.” 
Her tone was of good quality, barring 
occasional lapses from pitch, and her 
playing was clearly musical. One could 


have wished for a little less Bostonian 
reserve and more fire in the Negro and 
Spanish dance rhythms. The two artists 
were ably accompanied, Mrs. Symonds 
by Mary Learned Ely; Mrs. Hayward by 
Edith Noyes Green, who was also on the 
program as the composer of a song, ‘‘Ve- 
netian Lament,” dedicated to aa ae 





Sharlow, Little Symphony and Bohm 
Ballet Close Evansville Season 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 1.—The city’s 
brilliant concert season, under the man- 
agement of A. J. Lorenz, closed Apr‘l 21 
with a generous program, given by 
Myrna Sharlow, lyric soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association; the Little 
Symphony Orchestra, under direction of 


Carlos Salzédo; and the Adolph Bohm 
Ballet Intime. Miss Sharlow gave the 
“Bird Song” from “Pagliacci,” and four 
shorter pieces. The miniature symphony 
conducted by Carlos Salzédo gave Evans- 
ville an entirely new impression of or- 
chestral music. It was capable of both 
the big symphonic effects as well as the 
most delicate tone-shading and accuracy. 
In addition to the symphonic numbers, 
the group played the accompaniments 
for the ballet program of fifteen num- 
bers. A large audience enjoyed this ex- 
ceptional occasion. e - 


EMINENT ARTISTS 
INVADE PROVIDENCE 


Bauer and Casals in Sonata 
Program—Noted Singers 
Give “Faust” 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 1.—A joint re- 
cital by Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals 
at the Shubert Majestic Theater on April 
18 proved a real musical treat. Two 
sonatas, that by Brahms in F Major and 
the Grieg in A Minor, were the works in 
which the players were associated. <A 
Bach suite in D Minor, for violin-’cello 
alone, was the ’cellist’s solo number and 
Mr. Bauer played Schubert’s Impromptu 
in A Flat and a Chopin Fantasie in F 


Minor. The artists scored a big success 
and both gave encores. A portion of the 
proceeds of the recital will benefit the 
endowment fund of Mt. Holyoke, Smith 
and Bryn Mawr Colleges. 

On April 26 a large audience enjoyed 
the Arion Club’s performance of “Faust” 
in concert form. Paul Althouse as Faust, 
Mario Laurenti as Valentine and Mabel 
Beddoe as Siebel, carried off the honors. 
Dr. Jules Jordan conducted. 

Ethel Watters, contralto, of this city, 
and Ruth Davis, soprano, of Boston, in 
joint recital at Froebel Hall, and a re- 
cital by Helen M. Rockwell, soprano, 
are recent events in which pupils from 
the Boston and Providence studios of 
Harriot Eudora Barrows evidenced tal- 
ent and excellent training. The début 
of Lydia Bell, pianist, at the Provi- 
dence Plantations Club Auditorium, 
April 19, revealed a young player of 
much promise. Miss Bell is a pupil of 
Mme. Charbonnel of this city. As ¥- 








HEAR TRI-CITY SYMPHONY 





Orchestra Gives Final Concerts of Sea- 
son in Moline and Rock Island 


MOLINE, ILL., April 18.—The closing 
pair of concerts by the Tri-City Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ludwig Becker, con- 
ductor, were given April 18 at the 
Davenport Coliseum and April 19 at the 
Augustina Auditorium in Rock Island. 
Enrico Tramonti, harpist of the Chicago 
Symphony was the much applauded solo- 
ist. Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slav” 
opened the program and was followed by 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony. In 
both compositions the orchestra played 
in a truly professional manner. Espe- 
cially noticeable was the improvement in 
the brasses, which heretofore have been 
lacking in smoothness and precision. 

Over 300 persons were turned away 
from each of the last pair of concerts. 

Through the newly formed classes in 
violin and other orchestral instruments 
in the public schools of the Tri-Cities, it 
is expected that many candidates for 
orchestral membership will soon be avail- 
able. E. W. 
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“One of the few pianists of the present day who has something 
individual to give to his hearers.” 


— Henry T. Finck in N. Y. Evening Post 
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UNIQUE FORCES GIVE 
OPERA IN CHICAGO 


Visiting Artists Open Two 
Weeks’ Season—Local So- 
ciety in Programs 

CHICAGO, April 29.—The New York 
Grand Opera Company, an Italian or- 
ganization which features a woman or- 
chestra conductor, Mme. Mary A. Ca- 
muglia, and a man mezzo-soprano, Cheva- 
lier Amadeo Cherubini, among its staff of 
artists, opened a two weeks’ season of 
opera at the Empire Theater last Mon- 
day, with a performance of “I] Trova- 
tore.” - 

The company consists of some routined 
singers, a dramatic soprano, Mme. B. 
Stivanelli, a good looking and, at times, 
pleasing tenor, A. Baldi, and a baritone 
who knows his réle, F. Marino, but whose 
voice shows the ravages of many years’ 
service. 

Mme. Camugli is more ornamental than 
efficient, for she did hardly anything with 
the score except beat the time, while both 
the orchestra, which comprised some 
dozen players, and the singers on the 
stage, took their own tempi and went 
through the opera with their individual 
ideas of interpretations. 

Last Tuesday evening, when “Rigo- 
letto” was announced, Isaac Van Grove, 
the Chicago pianist and accompanist, was 
engaged to conduct. Most of the chorus 
and orchestra members were familiar, as 
having been heard at the Auditorium 
with the Chicago Opera Association. — 

Mae Graves Atkins, the gifted Ameri- 
ean lyric soprano, and Lyell Barber, 
pianist, were the soloists last Monday 
evening at the concert given by the 
Ripon College Glee Club at Orchestra 
Hall. There were the usual offerings by 
the members of the club, both solos and 
ensembles, and Mrs. Atkins was heard in 
the aria “Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” 
and in some American songs by Fisher, 
Quilter and Seiler, in all of which she 
made a great success, being repeatedly 
recalled. She sang with fine emotional 











“His first recital after a long period of war 


service. His singing of English could not be 


improved upon. 


ovation even at the close of 


HENRIETTE WEBER, Chicago Herald & Fx- 
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He was given a prolonged 


the 


expression the Puccini aria and gave 
clear and graphic interpretations to her 
song numbers. Her high and silvery 


voice took on a deeper and warmer qual- 
ity, especially in the aria. 

Edgar A. Nelson played the accom- 
paniments excellently. 

Mr. Barber was heard in the Andante 
Spianato and Polonaise, by Chopin, and 
in three short works by Rachmaninoff, 
Debussy and Paderewski. 

The Chicago Artists’ Association gave 
its annual program of manuscript com- 
positions by members of the associa- 
tion, last Wednesday evening, at Recital 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, and there 
were vocal and instrumental composi- 
tions by Alice Brown Stout, Lotta W. 
Portitz, Cora Willis Ware, William Les- 
ter, Carl Bertschinger, Edward Collins, 
and Louis Victor Saar. 

Besides the composers taking part as 
soloists and accompanists, quite a list 


of the members were heard in the works 
presented. 

The Chicago Musical College held its 
second annual contest for the highest 
prizes given by the institution at Or- 
chestral Hall last evening, employing 
to assist the contestants, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, and_ Frederick 
Stock, as conductor and also as one of 
the judges. 

Four prizes were offered and awarded 
last evening: violin, the gift of Lyon 
and Healy, a public vocal recital or 
public orchestral appearance, donated by 
Carl D. Kinsey, and two pianos, a Con- 
over grand piano, for the winner in a 
class which performed the first move- 
ment of the Grieg Piano Concerto, and a 
Mason and Hamlin grand piano, for the 
winner in the class which presented the 
first movement from Beethoven’s E Flat 
Maior Concerto for piano. 

The other judges, besides Mr. Stock, 


were Prof. Leopold Auer, Rudolph Ganz, 
Ernest Hutcheson and Edward Johnson. 

There were three contestanfs in each 
concourse, and first, in the violin com- 
petition, Ethel Elkins, of Peoria, [IIl., 
won the prize for her performance of 
the Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, 
by Saint-Saéns. In the vocal contest, 
the aria “Ah, Perfido,” by Beethoven, 
was presented by two young students, 
and the “Celeste Aida” from Verdi’s 
opera “Aida,” by a young tenor. Anne 
Leonard, of Francisville, Ind., won the 
prize in this class. 

The Conover grand piano was won by 
Herbert Johnson, of Chicago, and the 
Mason and Hamlin grand piano by Mona 
Redman of Chicago. 

Great interest was manifested in the 


contests, and Orchestra Hall held a 
capacity audience of friends and ad- 
mirers of the contestants and of the 
Chicago Musical College. M. R. 





MINNEAPOLIS FORCES 
END WICHITA SERIES 


Visiting Orchestra Gives Last 
Program in Municipal Con- 
certs—New Plans 


WIcHITA, KAN., April 26.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, always cor- 
dially welcomed in this city, gave a mat- 
inee and evening performance at the 
Forum on Saturday, this being its first 
appearance in six years before a Wichita 
audience. Despite the fitful showers of 
the afternoon and the pouring rain of 
the evening both performances were well 
attended, and especially in the evening 
the house was filled to its capacity. The 
afternoon’s performance was largely at- 
tended by school children and _ their 
mothers. Several times the magnificent 
work of the orchestra was marred by the 
dull roar of the rain that slapped down 
upon the reverberating iron roof, and 
also by the notoriously poor acoustics of 
the Forum. The wind section of the or- 
chestra, always good, seemed better than 
ever before; but the strings were some- 


what weak. In such numbers as_ the 
‘“‘Tannhauser” overture and the Finale of 
the Tchaikovsky E Minor Symphony this 
lack of adequate strength in the string 
section was quite noticeable. On the 
other hand, in the “Valse Triste” by Si- 
belius, for string orchestra, the effect 
was most charming and artistic, as it 
was also notably so in the Andante, Al- 
legro con anima, and the Romanza, An- 
dante cantabile of the Tchaikovsky Sym- 
phony. A special favorite with the eve- 
ning’s audience seemed to be “Under the 
Linden” from Massenet’s ‘“Alsatian”’ 
Suite, which number was ecstatically ap- 
plauded. The soloists of the matinee 
performance were Emma Noe, soprano, 
and Finlay Campbell, baritone. Both 
singers won much _ well-deserved ap- 
plause. In the evening Harriet McCon- 
nell and George Rasely, contralto and 
tenor, respectively, were the vocalists. 
They, too, were warmly applauded after 
each number and were generous in their 
appreciation of their reception. Harriet 
McConnell, with her big, warm voice, 
seemed the favorite of the evening’s 
audience, while the fine tenor and artistic 
interpretation of George Rasely made 
him a close second. Conductor Oberhof- 
fer very wisely did not allow orchestral 
encores, which enabled the personnel to 
enjoy a little well-needed rest between 
numbers. The appearance of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra was one of 


the regular numbers of the Municipal 
Series. 

The extraordinary success that has at- 
tended all entertainments of this season’s 
Municipal Series, and the steadily in- 
creasing interest in this essay of the city 
management, has made it desirable that 
this most attractive feature of municipal 
activity should be carried on through the 
coming concert season. It has been de- 
cided to offer to the citizens of Wichita a 
series of ten high class entertainments, 
and that the price of admission is to be 
as it was during the season just closing. 
Season tickets will be sold at from $1 to 
$6, making the price of a single admis- 
sion range from ten cents for the lowest 
to sixty cents for the highest. When one 
considers that the past season had such 
attractions as Schumann-Heink, San 
Carlo Opera Company, the Duncan 
Dancers with George Copeland, and the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, the 
artistic and cultural value of this munici- 
pal Series becomes at once apparent. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—The program for 
the April organ recital by Edith B. 
Athey, community organist, included 
compositions of Lemmens, Thomas, 
Brewer, Sodermann, Guilmant and Han- 
del. Miss Athey was assisted by Frances 
Scherger, soprano; George Flemer, vio- 
linist, and Mrs. Z. W. Alderman, pianist. 
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“The program was one of the first class 
musical events of the season. 
color, in range and flexibility, it is as fine and 
attractive a maker of melody as one will hear 


in a whole cycle of song recitals.” 


Was 


vet did not lose the poise and therefore could 
pass again to full voice with certainty.’- 


KARLETON Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, 


ERT GOULD 


“ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND FINEST 
TRAINED SINGING BASS VOICES IN AMERICA” 


MAURICE ROSENFELD IN “MUSICAL AMERICA” 
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Chicago Daily Journal, Feb. 25, 


its resonance. 


“Mr. Gould’s voice, heard after this lapse 
of time, has retained its breadth and added to 


It is virile, robust and fresh. 


He sings intelligently and with a manly studri- 
HERMAN Devries, Chicago Evening 
American, Feb. 25, 1920. 


“A pliable, well cultivated and resonant 


basso voice which also has a very high range. 


Disclosed a style eminently suited to the clas- 
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une, Feb. 25, 


sics.’—MAuRICE ROSENFELD, Chicago Daily 
News, Feb. 25, 1920. 


“IT was able to hear only the first two 
groups, but in these the singer showed him- 
self the master of a ‘singing bass’ voice of 
warm, rich timbre, free and of appealing qual- 
HupBarp, Chicago Daily Trib- 
1920. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are~required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Critics, Cabals; Teaching vs Recitaling, 
As Viewed by Edwin Hughes 


Dear MEPHISTO: 

Bravo! This for the “musing” anent 
the “musical twins,” Finck, Stransky, 
and so forth. Your thunderbolt was a 
salutary one, and its atmosphere-clear- 
ing power will be appreciated by many 
who could speak, but who are not in a 
position to do so. If any of us artists 
were to open his mouth—or his pen, 
rather—he would but find his words a 


boomerang to bring down upon his head 
the wrath of the Cabal. 

Stransky is naturally an antipathetic 
personality to Aldrich because Aldrich 
(there are others also), is a snob, musi- 
cally and socially, while Stransky is just 
the antithesis, both musically and so- 
cially. 

In regard to the number of perform- 
ances attended daily by the crit’cs, I am 
quite certain that in the case of Hender- 
son, Aldrich, Krehbiel and Finck, at 
least, there are never more than two mu- 
sical performances on the same day that 
are consecrated by their presence. It 
may be that some of the other critics at- 
tempt to cover four or five things a day, 
but certainly those mentioned do not. 
They go at most to one event in the after- 
noon and one in the evening, leaving the 
remainder either to their assistants or 
entirely unnoticed, so that the plea of 
overwork in their particular cases is 
hardly substantiated. At least half of 
the musical performances in New York 
remain entirely unchronicled in the Sun, 
Times, Tribune and Post. 

Your point about the critics on musi- 
cal papers not even coming into con- 
sideration in the estimate of the maga- 
zine editor in question is well taken. If 
there is an abler musical critic in New 
York than Herbert Peyser, for example, 
I do not know him. To mention only one 
instance during the past season, Peyser’s 
write-up of the “Parsifal” premiére in 
English, exhibited an intimate knowledge 
of the material, a virtuosity of language 
and a general, all-’round critical ability 
such as no other New York critic could 
equal. 

Turning over the page of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, I was very much perturbed to 
read your dictum on the subject of con- 
cert artists who do some teaching in ad- 


’ 


dition to their public appearances, par- 
ticularly as I have to plead guilty on 
both points! The statement that the two 
professions do not go together success- 
fully is one which it is easy to make, 
but hard to prove, at least in the case of 
the pianistic fraternity, of which my 
knowledge is more intimate and exten- 
sive than in other branches of the pro- 
fession. 

When I let my mind wander back over 
the list of concert pianists who have de- 
voted much of their time between public 
appearances to teaching, here are a few 
of the names which occur to me: Liszt, 
Rubinstein, Busoni, Sauer, Joseffy, Pad- 
erewski, Dohnanyi, Backhaus, Carreno, 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Leschetizky (in his 
younger days), Essipoff, Sofie Menter. 

Could you apply the terms “stilted” 
or “mechanical” to any of these? Prac- 
tically every pianist of note in Europe is 
or was engaged as professor of piano at 
some well-known musical institution. 
Past and present, the following examples 
come at random to me: _ Cortot and 
Pugno at the Paris Conservatoire, 
Leschetizky and Rubinste*n at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory, Sauer and Bu- 
soni at the Vienna Conservatory, Dohn- 
anyi at the Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik, 
Pembaur (one of the most poetic of liv- 
ing pianists), at the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory. 

The fact is that your argument, at 
least when applied to the pianists, will 
not hold water at all. Talented pupils 
are, in fact, a stimulus to the teacher’s 
own artistic advancement. The danger 
lies only in too much teaching and the 
acceptance of untalented pupils. I be- 
lieve that teaching is an art, and that 
piano-teaching is no less so than piano- 
playing. Just as the pianist who played 
an engagement every single day would 
become a piano-playing drudge, so does 
the teacher who teaches so and so many 
hours every day become a_ teaching 
drudge. 

In my own case, I limit my teaching to 
four afternoons of the week, and accept 
only those pupils whose natural talent is 
sufficient to enlist my real interest in 
their artistic development. I do not find 
that this arrangement interferes with my 
activity as a concert pianist; on the con- 
trary the intimate contact with fresh, 
young talents (in some cases bordering 
almost on genius), is a source of genuine 
stimulation and inspiration. 

EDWIN HUGHES. 

New York, April 24, 1920. 





Florence Easton, American Soprano 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Dear Sir: 

I have great pleasure in handing you 
check for my subscription to your most 
valuable and interesting journal and at 
the same t'me beg to offer my small 
tribute of commendation, not only for the 
great work you are doing in assisting in 


the spread of musical education through- 
out the respective communities, but also 
for the energy and persistency with 
which you urge the fostering and up- 
building of American music and the giv- 
ing of a fair show to American artists. 

May I call your attention to the ‘hhead- 
ing on page 2 of your issue of April 1, 
in which you refer to Florence Easton 
and the “Genuine Triumph of Ameri- 
can Prima Donna?” While undoubtedly 
Mme. Easton has scored her greatest suc- 
cesses in this country, surely she is an 
English-born singer. Does not my mem- 
ory serve me right when it tells me that 
she began, in her very young days, play- 
ing small parts in Gilbert & Sullivan’s 
operas at the Savoy, London? 

Unless my memory and programs are 
at fault the last part I saw Florence 
Easton play there was in “Utopia 
Limited,” when she practically opened 
the opera with a short solo in the part of 
Phylla. 

Pardon what may seem to you a lib- 
erty in calling this to your attention, but 
England has not had so many prima 
donnas of native birth that she can af- 
ford to lose any of them. 

ROBERT F. MOORE. 

Atlanta, Ga., April 17, 1920. 

(Editor’s Note: Florence Easton is 
English born but as she is the wife of 
Francis MacClennan, the American 
tenor, she is entitled to be known as a 
native soprano.) 





A Buffalo High-School Boy Boosts His 
Town 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The time of reconstruction is upon us. 
A wave of unrest troubles every line— 
business, religion, art. The great war 
changed the old order of things—the 
new is forming. Every community should 
respond to the call of duty, and should 
bring its resources before the world, 
what it can give to the world. In re- 
turn, it should place its needs before 
the world. This is what I want to do 
for Buffalo. 

Who is this “I’’? 

Just a schoolboy at Hutchinson-Cen- 
tral High School, Buffalo, one of our 
great high schools. I, like the rest of 
the great student body I represent, am 
doing my best to “boost Buffalo” in the 
campaign of this week, April 11-17. This 
is the “why” of my letter. 

Musically speaking, Buffalo is, I be- 
lieve, the most splendidly located city 
in this country. Music plays a large 
part in the curriculum of public educa- 
tion. In the school which I attend, every 
Wednesday morning is given to music. 
We have an informal sing, or a program 
by the student body, or an outside so- 
loist. All forms of music, all the way 
from rudiments through harmony, are 
taught in the schools. For one who in- 
tends to prepare for opera, as I do, the 
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modern language department offers 
splendid opportunity to spend profitably 
the years while the voice is changing. 

HAZELDEN M. FEINE. 
Buffalo, N. Y., April 16, 1920. 





A Case in Point 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have read with a great deal of pleas 
ure Mephisto’s comments on chiropracti 
and Dr Francesco Sauchelli. 

In this connection I feel impelled to 
tell you that I myself have personally 
experienced the benefits of chiropractic, 
at the hands of Dr. Sauchelli. When 
I was playing at the Riverside a little 
over a year ago, I developed a sudden 
cold and could scarcely speak above a 
whisper, let alone sing. The manager 
of the Riverside, Mr. Darling, called Dr. 
Sauchelli in the middle of the afternoon, 
and after he gave me a single adjust- 
ment, my voice returned and I was able 
to sing that night. After a few more ad- 
justments, I was entirely myself again. 

Let me say that in my work my voice 
is put to a tremendous strain continually. 
Before learning of chiropractic, I suf- 
fered ever recurring attacks of hoarse- 
ness and bronchitis. Since taking chiro- 
practic adjustments I never have any 
trouble from this source. 

I think chiropractic is a wonderful 
thing for all who earn their living on 
the stage, especially for those who sing. 

Just wanted you to know that Mephis- 
to is making no mistake in speaking 
good words for chiropractic. 

SOPHIE TUCKER. 

New York, April 23, 1920. 





Praise from Sir Hubert 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have read with the greatest admi- 
ration Mr. Freund’s inspiring speech at 
the 1000th Globe Concert at the Metro- 
politan. I shall read it to all my classes. 
I have nearly 200 students, and the 
ground on which his words will fall is 
good ground. Most sincerely, 

EDWARD DICKINSON. 

Oberlin College, 

Oberlin, Ohio, April 25, 1920. 





Kind Words from Hagerstown 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am not even going to attempt to tell 
you how much we appreciated Mr. 
Freund’s being here during our Music 
Week, but I hope that the immediate 
stimulation of all musical endeavor will 
be a reward to him for his splendid serv- 
ices. We thank him, and send him our 
very best wishes. Very cordially, 

SIMMS JAMIESON, 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce. 
Hagerstown, Md, April 24, 1920. 





MENGELBERG CELEBRATES 
JUBILEE IN AMSTERDAM 





Royalty Pays Tribute to the Dutch Con- 
ductor on His Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary as Leader 
Willem Mengelberg, the famous con- 
ductor who will conduct the National 
Symphony concerts in New York next 
winter, celebrated to-day his twenty-fifth 
jubilee in the conductorship of the Am- 
sterdam Orchestra, says a dispatch to 

the New York Times. 

That Mengelberg is raising the musical 
standard of Europe has been recognized 
by nearly all great musicians from Italy, 
France, Spain, England, America, Rus- 
sia, Germany and Austria. Among the 
names which figure are Puccini, D’Albert, 
Elgar, Bainton, Strauss, Debussy and 
Mahler. Among those present at the 
celebration were the Prince, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Minister of Educa- 
tion and Art, Minister of Justice and 
members -of the Diplomatic Corps. This 
evening the Dutch composer, Cornelius 
Dopper, conducted a cantata composed 
by himself. 

This evening was only the opening of 
a great series of concerts called the Mah- 
ler Festival. Mengelberg has always 
been a great exponent of Mahler, for- 
merly director of the Viennese Opera and 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
from 1909 to 1912. 

The music festival in Amsterdam this 
coming month can only be compared to 
the famous musical gatherings which 
took place in former days at Bayreuth. 
A hundred noted composers and musi- 
cians already have arrived at Amsterdam 
as guests at the Mahler Festival. A 
hundred more are expected, including 
Walter Damrosch, who is bringing the 
New York Symphony Orchestra later. 
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Musicians of Southwest Missouri Present First Festival 


























The Combined Festival Forces at the First Annual Celebration Held at the Southwest Missouri State Teachers’ College, Springfield, Mo. 


Rig ramet weg MO., May 1.—The 
First Annual Spring Musical Festi- 
val in the Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers’ College was held on April 8-10. 
It was estimated that 2500 persons came 
to Springfield to attend the féte, among 
them being music supervisors from the 
high schools of the Southwest district and 
teachers of music. 

The festival consisted of three parts, 
the Southwest Missouri chorus on the 
evening of April 8, the fourth annual 
Southwest Missouri High School musical 
contest, April 9 and the concert by Mme. 
Galli-Curci on the evening of April 10. 

For the closing event of the festival 
Mme. Galli-Curci sang in Convention 
Hall in her first concert in this section of 
the Southwest. The entire’ seating 
capacity of Convention Hall was sold, 
and additional seats were placed in the 
aisles to accommodate those who were 
unable to acquire seats. Five thousand 
persons heard the world-famed colora- 
tura soprano, and showed such genuine 
enthusiasm that time after time she had 
to response to encores. 

The concert program was opened with 
‘Caro mio ben,” by Giordani, followed by 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air’ (Old 
English). In “La Capinera,” with flute, 
her hearers were given their first oppor- 
tunity to hear the bird-like tones of the 
great vocal artist. The audience was es- 
pecially responsive to the brilliant vocal 
effects in “Caro nome” from “Rigoletto” 
and in “Sempre Libera” from “Traviata.” 
What many considered the best liked 
number on the program was the “Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah,” with flute, in 
which she held her audience with her 
superb coloratura effects. For the en- 
cores Galli-Curci sang “Robin Adair,” 
“There are Fairies at the Bottom of Our 
Garden” and a group of American folk 
songs, including ‘‘Suwanee River,” “An- 
nie Laurie,” and “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 
These were especially well received and 
applauded, and after the last number the 
entire audience stood and cheered until 
the singer came back and gave “Home, 
Sweet Home,” accompanying herself. 
The assisting artists on the program 
were Homer Samuels, pianist, and Man- 
uel Berenguer, flautist. 


High School Contest Held 


Unusual interest was taken in the 
fourth annual High School Musical Con- 
test which came as the event of the sec- 
ond day of the festival. Two hundred 
pupils participated. The first contest, 


four years ago, had only a few entries. 
The contest this year surpassed all ex- 
pectations. Indications point to a bigger 
contest next year, of which plans are 
now under way. In the preliminaries 
held on the afternoon of April 9, all but 
three schools in each of the fourteen 
classes of competition were eliminated. 
When not more than three schools en- 
tered, no preliminary was held. At the 
finals, which came on the evening of April 
9, the decision of the judges in the or- 
chestra class gave Joplin first place, 
with Frank Coulter conducting. Of the 
girls’ glee club, Carthage school, Ga- 
briella Campbell, director, was first; Jop- 
lin, Catherine Baker, director, second. 
First place in the piano solo went to 
Helen Hellweg of Pierce City, and Susan 
Wallace of Carthage was second. The 
winning mixed chorus was from Spring- 
field, R. Robertson, director. First and 
second prizes in violin solos went respec- 
tively to Roland Elkins and Paul White 
McClure, both of Springfield. In both 
the girls’ single quartet and the boys’ 
double quartet, Springfield, R. R. Robert- 
son, director, was first, with Carterville, 
Nelle Redding, director, second in the lat- 
ter class. The vocal solo was won by 
Lee Adams of Monett, with John Ful- 
bright of Lebanon, second. In the girls’ 
double quartet Springfield again was 
awarded first place. The boys’ *'ee eluh 
contest was won by Carthage. The best 
nootrapaenes was William Humble of Jop- 
in. 

The winning school in each class re- 
ceived a silver loving cup which will be 
held in the school until the contest next 
year. In the individual contests the win- 
ners received gold medals. 


The judges for the contest were: E. L. 
Coburn, music supervisor in the St. Louis 
schools; Mr. Gardner of the conserva- 
tory of music in the Warrensburg Teach- 
ers’ College; Miss Ball of the conserva- 
tory of music in the University of Ar- 
kansas. 


What was conceded to be the most de- 
lightful musical program of group sing- 
ing ever heard in Southwest Missouri 
was given on the evening of April 8 as 
the opening event of the musical festival. 
The big chorus, which was made up of 
representative choral clubs from the com- 
munities of the district, consisted of 600 
voices. Prof. Clayton P. Kinsey directed 
the chorus. Sidney F. Meyers, orchestra 
director, Mrs. C. P. Kinsey, pianist. 

The following high schools partici- 
pated: Springfield, Carthage, Carterville, 
Ash Grove, Houston, Joplin, Urbana, 
Bolivar, Lebanon, Monett, Pierce City, 


Richland and Walnut Grove. The Teach- 
ers’ College chorus of 150 voices sang in 
the chorus. 

A strong feature of the program was 
in the beautiful reading of the solo and 
duet parts by Mrs. Agnes Dade Cowan, 
Harry A. Nelson, Mrs. Annabel Park 
Cantrell, Mrs. Marvin F. Gench, Robert 
James, Louise Nichols and Edwin Hoff- 
man. ; 

The community singing was partici- 
pated in by the large audience in attend- 
ance. The following songs were on this 
part of the program: “Star Spangled 
Banner,” “Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 
Ground,” “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” 


NORMAN 


Engd. 
Springfield: Festival. 


“America, the Beautiful,” “Juanita,” 
“Yankee Doodle,” “Dixie,” “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” “America’s Message.” 
The college furnished participants in 
the festival and those attending the pro- 
grams with an artistically designed sou- 
venir of the First Annual Spring Musi- 
cal Festival. The booklet, printed in 
three colors, contained full-page pictures 
of Galli-Curci and of various rooms in the 
college conservatory. In addition to ex- 
planatory notes and poetry on music, the 
souvenir contained all of the programs of 
the festival. Galli-Curci was presented 
with this souvenir handsomely bound in 
leather, the gift of President Hill. 
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WEEK IN DETROIT IS 
CROWNED BY CARUSO 


Mary Kent and Ruth Ray 
Assist Tenor—Symphony 
Forces Give New Works 


DETROIT, May 1. — The crowning 
event of a series of excellent concerts 
took place at Arcadia Auditorium on 
Sunday evening, April 18, when Enrico 
Caruso closed the course of the Central 
Concert Co. Mr. Caruso had for as- 
sisting artists, Mary Kent, whose con- 
tralto voice added luster to the event, 
and Ruth Ray, a young violinist new 
to Detroit. Caruso labored under the 
handicap of a cold but it only served to 
display more prominently the superb ar- 
tistry at his command, when he deliv- 
ered a taxing program of great length 





and delivered it magnificently. He of- 
fered three operatic arias, “Celeste 
Aida,” “Una fFurtiva Lagrima” and 


“Racconto” from “La Bohéme” and innu- 
merable encores. The reception accorded 
him was one of frenzied enthusiasm and 
the audience (of about 5000) was loath 
to let him go, in spite of his affected 
throat. Detroiters have long been proud 
of Mary Kent and optimist‘c as to her 
future but, on Sunday evening, they left 
Arcadia secure in the knowledge that 
she has “arrived” and is here to stay. 
From the opening note of her first num- 
ber, “Le Nil” by Leroux, one was con- 
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scious of the infinite care with which she 
works out the minutest details and the 
high degree of finish she obtains in their 
execution. She performed an aria from 
“Le Prophete” effectively but her art was 
most conspicuously revealed in a group 
of folk songs that contained ‘Brother 
Greeir,” a Swedish song, “All in Thy 
Dim Forest” and “The Three Cavaliers,” 
each delivered with consummate skill. 
Miss Ray made a good impression in her 
initial numbers, “Praeludium and Al- 
legro,” by Pugnani-Kreisler, and Car- 
tier-Kreisler’s “La Chasse,” and by the 
time she reached her final group, she 
had completely won her hearers and was 
obliged to add several encores. Salva- 
tore Fucito provided his usual impec- 
cable accompaniments for Caruso and 
Isaac Van Grove ably supported Miss 
Kent and Miss Ray. At the close of the 
concert, an informal reception was held 
in the drawing- room. 

One of the most delightful and unique 
concerts of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra’s series was presented at Orches- 
tra Hall on the evening of April 
8. There was no soloist and the pro- 
gram contained but two numbers, the D 
Major Symphony of Brahms and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s suite, “Scheherazade,” 
yet each achieved a tremendous success 
and won an ovation for both Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch and the orchestra. The Rimsky- 
Korsakoff suite always scintillates when 
produced by Mr. Gabrilowitsch and never 
fails to win a large measure of applause 
for Ilya Schkolnik, the distinguished 
concert-master. This program was re- 
peated on Saturday afternoon. 

Another concert of but few numbers 
was presented by Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and the Detroit Symphony at Orochestra 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 11. 
This program comprised just three com- 
rositions, all new to Detroit, “Two In- 
dian Dances” by Skilton, Kelley’s “Alice 
in Wonderland” suite and a Piano Con- 
certo in B Major, the latter written and 
played by Henry Holden Huss. The In- 
dian dances proved to be among the 
most attractive offerings of the “pop” 
season, though more spontaneous ap- 
plause was aroused by the whims‘cal 
work by Edgar Stillman Kelley. 

Substituting for Emilio de Gogorza, 
who, because of illness was prevented 
from coming to Detroit, Allen McQuhae, 
tegether with Djina Ostrowska, supplied 
the program, for the Statler Morning 
Musicale of Avril 16. In the opening 
classics, two Handel numbers, Mr. Mc- 
Quhae made a pleasing impression upon 
his hearers and this increased steadily 
through a miscellaneous group and a de- 
lightful series of Irish songs with which 
the program closed. 

The feature of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra “pop” concert of April 18 was 
Victor Kolar’s Lyric Suite, No. 2, which, 
by popular request, was repeated on this 
occasion. It made an even stronger im- 
pression than upon its first presentation 
and seems destined to become a prime 
favorite in Detroit orchestral programs. 
Mr. Kolar opened the event with the 
march and closed it with the Sibelius 
“Valse Triste” and Chabrier’s “Rhap- 
sody Esponce.” The Valse, in particu- 
lar, was notable for the dramatically 
effective manner in which Mr. Kolar de- 
picted it and the skilful way in which 
the band carried out his wishes. Mar- 
gery Maxwell, who won much favorable 
comment upon her two previous appear- 
ances here this season, assisted as so- 
loist. M. Mc. 


CAPITAL APPLAUDS CHORUS 


Howard University Forces Present Mrs. 
Cole-Talbert, Simmons and 
McGranahan 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 17.—The 
Choral Society of Howard University ap- 
peared here last evening at the First 
Congregational Church and _ presented 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” under 
the baton of Lulu V. Childers. The 
chorus sang its music with splendid 
quality and entered into its part in the 
work with admirable enthusiasm. The 
accompanists were C. Beatrice Lewis and 
Madeline V. Coleman. 

The soloists were Mrs. Florence Cole- 
Talbert, soprano, William Simmons, 
baritone, of New York and Thomas Mc- 
Granahan, who at the last moment took 
the place of Bechtel Alcock, who was 
indisposed. Mrs Talbert sang her music 
ably, and Mr. McGranahan had a fine 
success in the familiar aria “On Away, 
Awake Beloved.” The singing of Mr. 
Simmons, who has appeared with this 
organization before, aroused great ap- 
plause, his singing of the big aria in 
“Hiawatha’s Departure” being a very 
beautifully delivered number, which won 
him rounds of approval from the audi- 
ence. 








BRIDGEPORT OPERA 
CLUB MAKES DEBUT 


Local Singers Give Admirable 
Performance Under Baton 
of Robert Weber, Jr. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., May 2.—The 
Weber Opera Club made its début April 
12, 13, 14, at the high school auditorium, 
presenting the Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“The Mikado.” The scenery was fur- 
nished by H. P. Knight and was that 
used by the American Singers at their 
New York revival last season; the cast 
was admirably chosen, and the chorus 
of forty and orchestra of twenty included 
the best amateur talent in the city. It 
was a thoroughly professional perform- 
ance, and under the capable baton of 
Robert Weber, Jr., founder and director 
of the club, met with overwhelming suc- 
cess. Part of the proceeds were devoted 





to charity. The cast included Mrs. Lena 


Mason Barnsley, Mrs. Robert Millard, 
Miss Margaret Swailes, Miss Norma 
Weber, E. Rempfer McAvoy, Robert J. 
Kirk, Joseph F. Wieler, and Eugene 
Hebbard. Mr. Weber may give the per- 
formance in other cities of the state. He 
has not yet decided upon the next opera 
to be presented. 

The Bridgeport Oratorio Society sur- 
prised Dr. Arthur Mees, director, and 
Mrs. Mees with an informal party Satur- 
day evening, April 10._ The occasion was 
the annual meeting of the society, held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Davis, 
Brooklawn Park, and during the evening 
Dr. Mees was presented with a purse 
of $125 and Mrs. Mees with a huge bou- 
quet of American Beauty roses. 

The Y. M. C. A. Male Quartet: Paul J. 
Cook, first tenor; Alvin W. Bearse, sec- 
ond tenor; George M. Kirk, baritone, and 
C. Leroy Guild, bass, has met with much 
success at their Sunday evening concerts, 
given at the various churches. April 12, 
they sang at King’s Highway Church, 
April 18 at Bethany Church, and April 


cee ee 


25 at the West 
Church. 

Emanuel Ahlberg, basso cantante, w} 
sang one of the solo parts in Zeckvey 
cantata, “The Goddess of Liberty 
given in February by the People’s chor 
for the D. A. R., sang Sunday, April 1 
at the dedication of the new Swed: 
Baptist Church. Mr. Ahlberg is n 
studying in New York. 

The choir personnel of the Peop 
Presbyterian Church has just been a) 
nounced to include: Mrs. Floren 
Witherell Lavey, organist and directo 
Mrs. Paul S. Menough, soprano; My; 
Tracy Brown, contralto; William Se: 
bridge, tenor; Charles B. Couch, bass. 

No change has been made in the choi 
of the Washington Park Congregation: 
Church for the coming year. The cho 
follows: Organist and director, Arvi 
B. Hall; soprano, Catherine M. Russe! 
contralto, Lillian Brandt; tenor, Edga 
Webster; bass, Harry Croft. 

Bessie Harlow and James G. Ludlu: 
were appointed directors of the Bridg. 
port Oratorio Society at their annu: 
meeting held Saturday, April 10.—E. f: 


End Congregation 





Earle Laros Gives Two Piano Recita! 
at Bangor, Pa. 


BANGOR, PA., April 15.—The Woman’ 
Club presented Earle D. Laros, America: 
pianist, in two recitals recently. Th: 
first program, given on April 3, wa: 
made up of MacDowell’s works, in 
cluding the “Keltic Sonata,” “Wood 


land Sketches,” ““Witches’ Dance,” “Polo 
naise” and “Concert Etude.” As encores 
were played the “Scotch Poem,” “Th 
Brook” and “Winter.” The renditions 
showed seriousness of purpose and goo 
piano technique. On April 10, Mr. Laros 
played the Cadman Sonata in A Major 
the Minuet and Prelude of Henry Holden 
Huss, the Spring-Dawn Mazourka, by, 
Mason; “Soughing Pines” and “Titania's 
Waltz,” by Rubin Goldmark, and Nevin’s 
“In My Neighbor’s Garden,” closing with 
Cadman’s “Thunderbird Suite.” The 
program was played brilliantly and thor 
cughly enjoyed by the large audience. 
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. By ALFRED POCHON 


9), ROM the earliest days of our first ap- 
i pearance in America, fourteen years 
ago, when none of us spoke English very 
well and when there were many sides of 
American life that we did not yet under- 
stand and sometimes did not approve of, 
the American people have always been 
very kind and cordial to us. But in those 
aays when we gave concerts on tour there 
was no one at the stations to welcome 


is; no one called on us; the telephone 
never rang (a blessing in a way); no 
ne dreamed of entertaining us or if it 
did occur to some, they never dared to 
invite us to their home; and only after 
the concerts a few persons would come 
to express their appreciation and their 
hopes of hearing us the next season. 
Soon things changed, however, so that 
even on our second visit to a city we 
found familiar faces, made friends and 
at once felt at home. Since these days 
we have been most charmingly enter- 
tained in every city, small or large that 
we visit on our tours. 

It would take too long to mention each 
occasion when we have been guests of 
some friend, or of a club, society, uni- 
versity, conservatory, etc., in the 200 
different places we visited. Not that we 
have forgotten how kindly we were re- 
ceived everywhere, but without mention- 
ing names I should like to speak of a few 
of the places where we—and many other 
artists—have been received year after 
year for fourteen years. These visits 
have become a part of our lives—as far 
as sentiment is concerned—and shall be 
later on among our dearest memories. 

We always begin our season in a very 
happy mood, being engaged as our mas- 
cot concert, to play in a most charming 
and refined girls’ school situated near 
a New England city famous for its 
watches. After the concert, which is de- 
cidedly an intimate musical “at home” 
given in a delightful hall, we have sup- 
per in the charming company of the 
principal and with the French and Ital- 
ian teachers with whom we converse in 
their respective languages. 

Not less charming, but very different 
is the reception we are always given 
at the home of a well-known New York 
lawyer who, like his friend the late 
E. J. de Coppet, has been most devoted 
to chamber music for over thirty years. 
Cellist himself, he has done much in 
various ways to help art and its dev- 
otees. Every year after our second con- 
cert we arrive at their studio on the 
Park, where we are cordially welcomed 
by his charming wife, to find a very se- 
lect gathering of virtuosi, musicians, 
painters, doctors, “hommes de plume,” 
ete. After a real epicurean supper, we 
have the great pleasure of seeing friends 
and colleagues whom we, who lead the 
lives of “birds of passages” would not 
otherwise have a chance to meet. 


In Boston and Chicago 


In dear old Boston a royal welcome 
awaits us every year! Our host, the son 
of a well-known Italian pianist and a 
remarkable pianist himself, is a merry 
companion. Here, indeed, we feel our- 
selves quite at home when seated at his 
table where there are always a few 
bottles of Chianti in their gay, many- 
colored outfit. In Cambridge, too, on the 
grounds of Harvard University, there is 
another delightful old house full of sou- 
venirs, where many, many times we have 
been most interestingly entertained at 
dinner after a concert, by our host and 
our charming hostess who is, by the 
way, an excellent pianist. And it is 
in Boston that year after year we are 
entertained by a violinist-pedagogue who, 
although not known as a soloist, is one 
of the best violinists in the country. A 
great friend of Kneisel and Kreisler, 
over of chamber music, he was most 
friendly to us from the very first day. 

In Chicago from the first we felt ab- 
solutely at home. Not only after the first 
of our Sunday afternoon concerts, but 
it the two following concerts, at a big 
stone house on Prairie Avenue, we are 
welcomed by the most sympathetic, 
‘harming couple you can expect to meet. 
Old people, it is true, but with young 
iearts and alert minds! Almost every 
irtist who has come to this country for, 
{ may venture to say, the last thirty 
rears, has been received by them and, I 
eel sure, remembers the happy moments 
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| How Atherica Has Extended Its 
Friendship to the Flonzaleys 








spent in their hospitable home. Not only 
are they kind to visiting artists and ce- 
lebrities, but the hostess is so beloved 
by the personnel of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, that she is nicknamed “The 
Mother of the Orchestra.” 

But our visits in Chicago would not be 
complete if we were not invited to dine 
with one of the most prominent members 
of the orchestra and his witty, charming 


wn oe 


ments (at least with us) to play four 
concerts in three days and so was able 
to give one concert to the children of 
the public schools (we had a wonderful 
experience playing for those 1500 young- 
sters), two in the Museum of Arts for 
which tickets were distributed in many 
factories, and as the fourth concert to 
the Chamber Music Society. After that 
concert we invariably have a very nice 





Mr. Betti Gives the “A” and the Flonzaleys Tune Up—A Characteristic Green 
Room View 


wife. In the most informal delightful 
way we go there to eat “macaroni” anu 
the many good things that are served 
before, during and after that dish. The 
host, in spite of his youthful appear- 
ance, at one time played under Theo- 
dore Thomas and was quite a friend of 
his, and has told us several good stories 
about his great chef d’ orchestre. 

Another place where we have delight- 
ful memories of spaghetti, lots of fun 
and a hearty reception is Minneapolis, 
the home of a fine ’cellist, who is in ad- 
dition a clever manager and a really good 
friend of ours. 

On the shores of Cayuga Lake is a 
girls’ college known to many artists. 
And they all know the musical direc- 
tor, who rain or shine, morning or eve- 
ning, comes with his happy smile to the 
little station to welcome and help them. 
They will all remember being invited to 
the Director’s home to dinner and after 
the concert for a delicious supper. In 
fact, both the Director and his capable 
and sympathetic wife are great connois- 
seurs in the art of Savarin. After a 
much appreciated meal we get into a 
really musical atmosphere as we seat 
ourselves near the open fire and talk. 

While speaking of “friends of artists” 
I certainly will not forget to mention a 
dear old “young” friend of ours, him- 
self a violinist, a royal one, who lives 
in San Francisco, and who always does 
all in his power to make our stay there 
a succession of various pleasures. 

In Indiana we have the great privi- 
lege and pleasure of being “artistically 
and affectionately” adopted by a banker 
and his lovely wife, both great lovers 
of music in general and chamber music 
in particular. From the very beginning 
of our career as a Quartet we played 
there year after year to a select private 
audience. It is always with a warm feel- 
ing of pleasure that we look forward 
to this visit where, after the concert 
a supper awaits us with our beloved 
American “papa” and a few friends. 

Everyone knows the rapid and won- 
derful development that Detroit has 
made not only in the city itself, but in 
its musical activities. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is not generally known that one 
of the greatest factors that contributes 
to this improvement is due to a woman 
who has done more to develop the taste 
for chamber music than anybody else I 
know of. For many years not only has 
she brought to the Chamber Music So- 
ciety the best ensembles known, but to 
reach every class she has made arrange- 


dinner with a chosen few where our hos- 
tess, more active than ever, makes new 
plans for our next visit, trying to bet- 
ter, if possible, her already wonderful 
scheme, 

But as I have already said it would 
be impossible to recall all the universi- 
ties where we have been entertained by 
the dean or one of the professors; all the 
schools and colleges where we were 
warmly welcomed and so often cheered; 
the many clubs where we are made 
guests of honor or all the local artists 
who are always so kind to us—in a word 


everybody with whom we have had to 
deal in the United States in the last 
fourteen years. 

Therefore, it is with great pleasure 
that I take this opportunity of express- 
ing to them a small measure of the deep 
appreciation felt by my colleagues and 
myself for their cordial and friendly re- 
ception which has touched us deeply and 
has linked us with these charming men 
and women not only in bonds of music 
but in bonds of friendship throughout 
all these United States. 





FINAL EUPHONY MUSICALE 





Marguerite Potter Hahn and Other Solo- 
ists at Club’s Last Program 

An interpretation of Cadman’s opera, 
“Shanewis,” by Marguerite Potter, com- 
posed the first half of the program 
offered by the New York Euphony So- 
ciety, on Saturday afternoon, April 24, 
when the final musicale of this season’s 
Waldorf-Astoria series took place. 

Miss Potter was assisted by J. Warren 
Erb at the piano, who illustrated the 
themes. Miss Potter, who appears to 
be very young, and has a decidedly win- 
ning stage presence, recited and sang the 
“Shanewis” tale in a most entertaining 
manner, proving from the outset that 
she is a person in whom feeling for the 
dramatic stands unquestionably to the 
fore. Her voice is pleasing, there is real 
richness in its quality, and she elicited 
much applause after her singing of “The 
Song of the Robin Women” and the lovely 
“Canoe Song.” 

Clara Osterland, contralto; Carl Hahn, 
’cellist, and Mildred Holland, reader, pre- 
sented the last half of the program, and 
were highly successful in all they under- 
tcok. Miss Osterland’s songs included 
Kursteiner’s “Invocation to Eros,” Brock- 
way’s “Would Thy Faith Were Mine,” 
Henschel’s “Morning Hymn,” Curran’s 
“Dawn,” Kramer’s “The Last Hour,” 
Hahn’s “Rain Song” and del Riego’s 
“Homing.” She was cordially received, 
and granted several encores. Mr. Hahn 
won an ovation when he p!ayed Golter- 
man’s “Cantilena” and Popper’s “Span- 
ish Dance.” Amelia Gray Clarke pre- 
sided at the piano, as official accompanist 
for the Euphony Society. J.A.S. 





Berumen to Play New Russian Concerto 


Ernesto Bertimen, the pianist, has 
added two piano concertos to his large 
répertoire; the A Minor by Schumann, 
and a Rhapsody on Ukrainian Themes 
by Serge Liapunoff, the Russian com- 
poser. Mr. Bertiimen will play the latter 
work in New York next season for the 
first time. The work is based on origi- 
nal themes from Ukrainia, and is con- 
sidered the most effective composition for 
piano and orchestra by the Russian. 
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MUSICAL SOCIETIES OF OREGON ALLY 
WITH NATIONAL FEDERATION 


State Branch of Nation-Wide Organization Founded at Three-day Convention in Portland— 
Stracciari Displays Art in Warmly Received Recital—Many Local Offerings Fill Week 











ORTLAND, ORE., April 19.—An 

Oregon branch of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs was organized 
in Portland last week. Mrs. Percy W. 
Lewis, a member of the Monday Musical 
Club and president of the Rainbow Dis- 
trict of the National Federation presided 
at the meetings of the assembly, which 
were held in the auditorium of the Mult- 
nomah Hotel. The week was a notable 
one in musical circles. Mrs. Lewis with 
the assistance of a corps of energetic 
workers made all arrangements for the 
organizations of musical clubs of Ore- 


gon to affiliate themselves with the Na-° 


tional Federation. 
Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling of Akron, 


Ohio, President of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs, arrived in Port- 
land on Monday evening. Interesting 
meetings with special programs by the 
different musical societies, were pre- 
sented. 

The following are the officers of the 
State Federation: President, Mrs. Percy 
W. Lewis; First Vice-President, Mrs. 
Anton Giebisch; Second Vice-President, 
Genevieve Baum Gaskins of Corvallis; 
Recording Secretary, Evah Hadley, New- 
berg; Corresponding Secretary, Eliza- 
beth Johnson, Portland; Treasurer, Jean 
McCracken; Auditor, Frederick Good- 
rich; Directors, Carrie R. Beaumont, 
Portland; Dr. John Landsbury, Eugene, 
and George Wilbur Reed, Portland. 

Mrs. Carrie E. Beaumont, president 
of the Carrie Jacobs-Bond Club opened 
the Monday morning session of the as- 
sembly. The program included piano 
solos by Laura Putnam of the Monday 
Musical Club of Newberg; vocal solos by 
Clara Myren of the Chaminade Club of 
Marshfield and by John Clair Monteith, 
Portland, baritone; violin solos by George 
Buckley of the Ellison-White Conserva- 
tory of Music; dances by Doris MacCart- 
ney and Louise Cameron of the Christen- 
sen dancing school of Portland; flute trio 
by Robert Millard of Portland Symphony 
Orchestra; Mrs. E. G. Knight of the 
Monday Musical Club and Frank Badol- 
let of the University of Oregon. Tem- 
porary organization followed with Mrs. 
Percy W. Lewis as chairman. The after- 


noon’s program was given by the Monday 
Musical Club, when vocal selections were 
given by Mrs. Blanche William Segers- 
trum and choruses under the direction 
of Mrs. Rose Coursen Reed. Piano num- 
bers were played by Lucien E. Becker. 
A banquet was given in the crystal room 
of the Benson Hotel in the evening when 
the members of the Portland Opera As- 
sociation gave a number of opera ex- 
cerpts. Judge Jacob Kansler gave a 
talk on musical ideals for the northwest 
and Marie Gammie gave some delightful 
dances. 

On Tuesday morning, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Petri spoke on Song Interpretation 
and The Important Art of Accompany- 
ing and furnished a musical program. 
George Wilber Reed, director of the mu- 
sic department of Jefferson High School, 
said there should be public censors of 
texts of songs sung by young people of 
this city. Addresses were made by 
George D. Ingram of Washington High 
School, 
High School and William H. Boyer, gen- 
eral musical supervisor of the public 
schools. Encouraging reports were made 
of the musical progress made by schools 
in the city. 

At the afternoon session the program 
was presented by the MacDowell Club, 
Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, president. The 
Treble Clef Club sang several choruses. 
Tuesday night was junior club night, 
when students were presented in piano 
recital, playing, singing, reading and 
aesthetic dancing. On Wednesday morn- 
ing the time was devoted to business and 
educational work. A discussion on music 
credits in the high schools was led by 
John Landsbury of the University of 
Oregon. The plan for musical memory 
contests was presented. The afternoon 
session opened the subject, Americaniza- 
tion, with a paper on American Com- 
posers by Mrs. Harry Beal Torrey and 
a program of American compositions by 
Robert Louis Barron, violin; Otto Wede- 
meyer, voice, and David Campbell, piano. 

On Wednesday afternoon a community 
sing was held at the public auditorium. 
An organ recital and community sing 
were held again in the evening, William 
Robinson Boone was the organ soloist. 
An address was made by Mayor Baker, 
which was responded to by Mrs. Frank 
A. Seiberling. 


Robert E. Walsh of Franklin. 


Stracciari Scores 


Riccardo Stracciari appeared in con- 
cert April 14, assisted by Francesco 
Longo, pianist. Mr. Stracciari made a 
good impression upon the audience, his 
manner, physique, and general good looks 
commending themselves to an audience 
that had looked forward with interest to 
the concert given by the famous baritone. 

His opening number was the Prologue 
from “Pagliacci,” “Cade la sera,” Mili- 
lotti, ‘‘“Milanella, Vizzosette e care,” Fal- 
conier, two pretty songs, followed. 
“April,” Tosti, was encored as was “La 
Paloma,” which was sung by request, 
“Un Deux Lien” also elicited a recall. 
“Bonjour Suzon” and a Neapolitan song 
“Manella Mia” were delightfully sung. 
The best liked number of the evening 
was the aria “Largo al factotum” which 
was sung magnificently, showing his fine 
voice and dramatic ability to advantage. 
Francesco Longo, pianist, played ‘“Ro- 
mance,” Sibelius, and “Rigoletto Fan- 
tasy.” Verdi-Liszt, and was recalled. The 
concert was under the management of 
Steers-Coman. ; 


Mrs. Gertrude Cameron of Silverton 
presented a class of young children in 
recital on April 1. The little folk showed 
their ability to read notes, build scales, 
interpret musical terms and recognize 
chords by ‘ear. The method of instruc- 
tion was introduced by Mrs. Cameron 
last fall. The children were between the 
ages of six and eight years. The gradu- 
ates who received diplomas are: Jane 
Annie Evenson, Elizabeth and Frances 
Keene, Malcolm Cameron, Franklyn 
Evenson, Marguerite Welch, Mabel 
Digerness, Eddie Young and Beryl 
Smith. Several older pupils were also 
presented with diplomas. Those having 
completed the work were Mrs. G. B. 
Bentson, Mrs. Ernest Palmer, Nellie 
Moser, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Arnett, Oscar 
Bentson, Kenneth Bentson and Francis 
Wood. 

In the six-page bulletin issued last 
Sunday in the First Presbyterian Church 
in connection with the Easter Services 
appreciation was paid to Edgar E. Cour- 
sen, veteran organist of that church, who 
on that day celebrated his thirtieth anni- 
versity as organist of this church. Dur- 
ing all these years Mr. Coursen has 
never been absent from his place on 


tee, 


account of sickness, and except during 
his annual vacations and a very fey, 
times when playing the organ at Temple 
Beth Israel at special services, has neve; 
for any cause failed to be present. fi. 
is thought to have served the long: ; 
term of service in one church of a 
organist in the United States. 

Ella Connell Jess, pianist, gave a 
cital in the Multnomah Hotel ballro, 
on Tuesday evening, which was attend. | 
by music lovers, critics, and friends + 
the accomplished pianist who present. ( 
an excellent program. N. J. C 





GANZ AIDS PHILADELPHIANs 





Stokowski Offers Favorite “Fourt!” 
Symphony of Tchaikovsky 


PHILADELPHIA, April 26.—The Tch 
kovsky of towering dynamics, crashi: » 
chords and passionate harmonies stirr:; 
the two audiences which heard the we: 
ly program of the Philadelphia Orches. 
tra in the Academy of Music last we. 
Mr. Stokowski’s reading of the Fou 
Symphony has long been among his most 
vivid achievements. On Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening he capita!- 
ized with brilliant virtuosity every em.- 
tional thrill in this plangent score ani, 
as usual, developed very strikingly its 
contrasting moods. There was majesiy 
in “sustained” and wistful sentiment 
in the lyric second movement, spright!, 
grace in the piquant pizzicato an 
tempestuous eloquence in the fulminat- 
ing finale. The richly imaginative “Swan 
of Tuonela” which followed took on the 
nature of a reflective poetic interlude 
and then another scintillant exhibit, the 
Fifth piano concerto of Saint-Saéns, 
closed the concert. 

Rudolph Ganz was the soloist. He 
played with confident facility and a daz- 
zling technique. H. T. C. 





Prokofieff to Give Concerts in England 


Serge Prokofieff, the young Russian 
pianist-composer, sailed for Europe on 
April 24. He will spend the summer 
months in France and England. He wil! 
give a concert in London and will make 
a tour of the provinces besides conduct- 
ing several of his orchestral works in 
London. During the latter part of the 
summer, which he will spend in France, 
he will complete his new opera, which 
may be produced here next season. 





John W. Nichols Assumes Direction of 
Newburgh Church Choir 


John W. Nichols, the New York tenor, 
has been appointed soloist-director of the 
choir of 100 voices in the Trinity Metho- 
dist Church of Newburgh, N. Y. 
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The American Institute of Applied Music! PAUL DUFAULT, Tenor 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Now on Transcontinental Tour of Canada from 
Halifax to Vancouver 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years lead‘ng instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
8 years Institute of Musical Art, N. Y. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


RODNEY SAYLOR 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 


Phone: Schuyler 4075. Home Phone: Waverly 2650 








Tel. Circle 5329 Pers. Address: St. Helene de Bagot, Canada, P.Q. ae 
JOHANN BERTHELSEN JOHN WARREN ERB °°"; ccouranier | [SIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing | HENRY F. SEIBERT 


Teacher of Singing and Goeve 
Studios 223 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 1839 


Tel. Columbus 2848 
Address; 241 West 724 St., New York 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 








MAY LAIRD BROWN—tyric Diction 


Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enunciation 


Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New Sock” Tel., Riverside 2605 


DUDLEY BUC TEACHER OF 


SINGING 
60 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 846 


GIUSEPPE GAMPANARI, Baritone 


CHER OF SINGING 
New York City 








Studio: 668 West End Avenue 
__ By Appointment Only 


Mme. KATHRYN GARYLNA 


1 tae pen Ce erme, o 
Defects o ne m era ren an 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th 8St., N. Y. 
*Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 170 West 50th St., New York 


ETHEL GAVE-COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., New Yor Plaza 2450 


MARGUERITE CHALLE) 


panist—COACH in French ertoire 
35 West 92nd Street. Phone: Ri 1363 


REBECCA GLARKE = 


Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 




















ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hali, New Xork 
Thureday and Friday Afternoons 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 





MAE D. MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
ent—Diction—Interpretation 


Voice Placem 
STUDIO: 819 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORE 


LAURA E, MORRILL 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


148 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 2118 








MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Coachin 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 
Lillian Miller 


Frank HEMSTREET SINGING °° 


50 West 67th St. 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


GRACE HOFHEIMER, Pianist 


20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island 


Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 





TEACHERS OF 
SINGING 





MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Ohildren a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th Bt. *"Phone Circle 1505 


EDMUND J. MYER, Voice 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
UMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metro 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 








litan Opera Co. 





MARY HOWE (Mrs. Edward O. Burton 


VERMONT’S FAMOUS SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MARGUERITE ROBERTSON, Diction 


EUPHONIOUS ENGLISH DICTION 
Special attention to the elimination of foreign accents 
and _provincialioms : Studio 83 West 8ist Street, 
N. Y. By appoistment only. ‘Phone Schuyler 6827. 





ARTHUR J, KUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


- MASS. 


N, 266 Huntington Avenue 








FRANCIS ROGERS 


NCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singin 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., a York 





CONCERT ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR. 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. Conductor, Reading 


Choral Society. 
THE SITTIG TRIO = XND“Prano 


RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 


Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th 8t., N. Y¥. Phone Schuyler 952° 


MRS, FREDERIC H. SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 


Authorized teacher of the Vanini Method. 
Permanent Studio: Nevada A 











CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS écxcu?""™" 


In New York Tuesdavs and Frid»~s 
Summer Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


BERTHE VANDEN BERG—GOBUS 


Accompanist—Ensemble Player—Coach 


Late with Manhattan Opera Company and Paviow: 
3647 Broadway, New York Phone, Audubon 811) 


WILLIAM WYLIE, Tenor 


OPERA—CONCERTS—ORATORIO 
288 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Phoae. 8827 


NIKOLA ZAN 











Grand Opera Baritone 
(Prague Opera) 


Pupil of Astillero, Italian exponent of the Lamperti 
method 


” gtadio: 125 EB. 87th St.. New York. 
*Phome Vanderbilt 7773. 
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TOLEDO’S WEEK, ONE 
OF MUSICAL PLENTY 


Bolm and Barrére, Eubank 
and Schumann-Heink, 
Among Visiting Artists 
TOLEDO, OHIO, April 24.—The past 
week has been a busy one musically for 
Toledo, and April 15 brought to the 
Coliseum on the Civic Music League 
Course the Adolph Bolm Ballet Intime 
with the Little Symphony, under the 
direction of George Barrére. Seldom 
has this city been afforded a greater 
treat than was given by the Little Sym- 
phony, and the audience was not slow in 


expressing their unqualified approval. 
Especially enjoyable was the group of 
flute soli played by Mr. Barrére and ac- 
companied by the orchestra. 

The Ballet took up the second part of 
the program and was also much enjoyed, 
though the lateness of the hour in start- 
ing owing to the delayed arrival of the 
company, and the tedious waits between 
parts dragged the long program into the 
late hours of the night. 

On April 19 the Orpheus Club gave its 
second concert in Scott High Auditorium, 
assisted by Lillian Eubank, soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Company, who sub- 
stituted on short notice for Marie Sun- 
delius who was not able to appear on 
account of railroad conditions. But Miss 
Eubank fully met the situation and de- 
cidedly pleased her audience with a well- 
sung program of attractive songs and 
the two arias, “Vissi d’Arte” by Puccini, 
and “Plus grand, dans son obscurité” 
from “La Reine de Saba” by Gounod. 
Miss Eubank has a powerful dramatic 
soprano voice of beautiful quality and 
handles it exceedingly well. The club 

















groups and the obbligatos to Lieurance’s 
“Indian Love Song” and “Agnus Dei” by 
Bizet. Most excellent accompaniments 
for both artists were supplied by Kath- 
arine Hoffmann. J. H. H 








Marie Sundelius 
Off on Four-Week 
Scotti Opera Tour 


Photo by Marcia Stein 

















MAUD MORGAN GIVES 
ANNUAL CONCERT 


Harpist, Aided by Dr. Carl and 
Mme. D’Arblay, Celebrates 
Shakespeare’s Birthday 


In celebration of Shakespeare’s birth- 
day a somewhat intimate and, withal, 
delightful program was presented at 
Z£olian Hall, by Maud Morgan, a long- 
admired American harpist, assisted by 
Dr. William Carl, organist, and Mme. 
Hortense d’Arblay, lyric soprano. Be- 
sides these artists, a half-dozen charming 
children ranging from five to twelve 
years, offered a group of ballads in de- 
lightful manner. 

With the Organ Fantasie and Harp, 
by Dubois, Miss Morgan, assisted by Dr. 
Carl, provided an interesting opening to 
the afternoon’s work. Other offerings 
by Miss Morgan alone were Thomas’ 
“Spring Song,” Oberthur’s “Fairy Le- 
gend” and Thomas’ “Autumn.” Miss 
Morgan, who has long been a leading 
harpist in this country, possesses besides 
admirable technique, an engaging sweet- 
ness of manner, which was quickly rec- 
ognized by the audience. 

Dr. Carl gave his authoritative read- 
ings of Widor’s Andante Cantabilé, 
Bach’s Fugue in D Major, Byrd’s “Earl 
of Salisbury” and “The Shepherd’s 
Dance.” Mme. D’Arblay supplied most 
of the Shakespearian flavor of the after- 
noon by her choice of songs; her voice, 
of a heavy order, hardly suited the light 
quality of these fanciful fragments, but 
she attempted with much graciousness to 
enter into the spirit of the occasion, in 
numbers including Bishop’s “Lo, Hear 
the Gentle Lark,” sung behind a screen 
in rather questionable taste; Beethoven’s 
“In Questa Tomba,” accompanied by 











prominent singers coaching under his 
direction, scored in a number of success- 
ful concerts during the past winter. His 
important engagements include an ap- 
pearance before the Congressional Club 
in Washington, D. C., and in an organ 
recital-at Carnegie Hall on May 1. He 
will also be heard in an interesting pro- 
gram of organ works at the Twelfth 
Street Reformed Church of Brooklyn, 
June 4. 


WELCOME BOSTON PIANIST 








Alice Allen Presents a Unique and Wor- 
thy Program 


Boston, April 20.—Alice Allen, of 
Boston, gave a piano recital in Jordan 
Hall last Wednesday afternoon. She 
made her program entirely of short 
pieces, dispensing with a sonata, theme 
and variations, or other long-winded num- 
ber without which a piano recital is 
by many persons thought to be incom- 
plete. A Liszt Etude and Brahms’s E 
Flat Intermezzo and B Minor Rhapso- 
die headed the list. Then came three 
familiar Debussy pieces and two com- 
paratively novel ones by Fauré and 
Ravel. 

The next group was more unusual: 
Five American composers were repre- 
sented, Clayton Johns by an “Introduc- 
tion and Fugue,” MacDowell by “The 
Eagle,” Richard Platt by “The Gulls,” 
Mason by “Chimney Swallows” and Geb- 
hard by a “Love Poem.” MacDowell’s 
“Eagle” is a striking example of what 
can be done within small compass; there 
is more musical stuff in its two pages 
than in many a work of symphonic di- 
mensions; Gebhard’s “Poem” was pleas- 
ing in sentiment, and Richard Platt found 
a motif for his “Gulls” that gave one a 
distinct picture of the eerie white birds 
sailing under a gray sky. 

In the same group were also two un- 
usual pieces: Cyril Scott’s “Irish Reel,” 
the harmonic structure of which suggests 


















































d . ” Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan Soprano Miss Morgan and Dr. Carl, Schubert’s the sub-title of “Patrick in Paris,” and 
es aig ay acre sm ave Mania” Wilkon's “Take, Oh, Take 906 Of 8 set of pieces called “Dreamer 
a smh ak Chun Seal wamett hat ae & Marie Sundelius, of the Metropolitan Those Lips Away” and “It Was a Lover Tales,” by Peterkin, a composer whose 
“a oval aia ie crn a with wing Opera Company, has been compelled to and His Lass.” works are just beginning to appear. Mr. 
rt fect aeumeletion and great ets Bed refuse many concerts engagements for To the harp accompaniment of the Peterkin spent eight years in the Far 
ke deal. 3. Miewebk: Sleodes Ewen lina the spring on account of her tour with children, who played admirably, she sang East—Malaya, China, Japan—where he 
a bell aii abide deat (iin sietiet Pp the Scotti Grand Opera Company, which “Where the Bee Sucks,” Johnson, “Oft Was engaged in selling phonographs and 
‘cs a Wales. aunien hoetd opened May 3 in Birmingham, Ala., Mme. jn the Stilly Night” and “Holy Night.” player-pianos to the Orientals and mean- 
an Maas PP hata ey, —— on oe Coli. Sundelius sang Mimi in “La Bohéme” in’ The tiny performers, with surprising while saturating himself with Oriental 
ce seum as the last offering of the Civic ‘"¢ opening performance and will be poise, added several familiar folk atmosphere. 
ch Mais léaagten ton th & nt heard in that réle as well as that of tunes. F. G. Miss Allen’s tone was agreeable and 
- And gs 0 Pasig a Ah-Yo in “L’Oracolo,” throughout the her oe egal ae tsa and dis- 
] ? ~ four week tour. In addition to her ap- : . criminating. amous living pianist 
—— a sone. = ne, i ar to pearances in “L’Oracolo,” “Parsifal” and Robert 5. Flagler in Many Consents is reported to have remarked that he had 
of He, oors by her t uh the ora tg at a Sunday night concert at the Metro- Robert Ss. Flagler, New York organist, discovered that he succeeded best in Bos- 
, er ah pc bg with t t ——— politan in the last two weeks of the opera accompanist and coach, who this season ton when he played “politely.” Miss 
i Enclise od pt a pa ot gg rg season in New York, the popular soprano has been busily engaged in the prepara- Allen played politely, but perhaps more 
or, oul el ones pt ooo ite ae sang at concerts in Elmira, N. Y.; tion of various programs for many _ by nature than policy. +e 
+“ Hien ig ’ ging P Jamestown, N. Y.; Salem, Mass., and 
0- Her program included the two arias Wilmington, Del. before leaving. 
“Lascia ch’io piango” from “Rinaldo,” ‘ 
and by Handel, and “Ah! mon fils” from “Le YON PLAYS IN SAN DIEGO TITO SCHIPA 
Prophéte,” by Meyerbeer, a group of oon ; 
five songs by La Forge including “Flan- Thousands Hear Great Out-Door Organ— Sensational Tenor of the 
ders Requiem,” “Expectancy,” “Retreat,” veel & Chicago Opera Association, 18S 
—_ “To a Messenger,” and “Where the Stracciari in Notable Program Singing to Repeated Encores 
West Begins,” and a group of songs by San Drieco, CAL., April 22.—Riccardo 
various composers including Carrie Stracciari, baritone, gave the second pro- “MY DAYS REMEM BER” 
Jacobs-Bond, Ronald, Chadwick, Mac-_ gram of the special artists’ course at the - 
650 Fayden, Arditi, Lieurance and Bizet. Spreckles Theater last night. It has been The Exquisite Classic Composed by 
a Assisting on the program was Nina a long time since we have heard such : 
Fletcher, violinist, -who played two excelent singing of the Prologue from ELIZA DOYLE SMITH 
agliacci” and the “Largo a acto- ae : : 
DR. tum” from “Barbiere de Siviglia.“ Again anes Kimball Hall, Chicago 
ch, WILLIAM NELSON and again he was forced to repeat his Order Direct or Through Dealer 
ing numbers and to follow them with en- 
cores. He was ably accompanied by 
. Francesco .Longo, who also played a = : ~ een me 
piano — > 
— Another interesting program during ” is 
4 Teacher of Singing the week was that given by Pietro Yon, Isidore Brageiotti 
520 128a E. 19th St., New York. Phone Stuyvesant 6384 organist, 19 Suneey arpotnoss ” ny 
= - great out-of-door organ in Balboa Park. : , aes 
YVONNE Several thousand persons gathered for the celebrated Florentine singing master, an- 
this recital and Mr. Yon easily estab- nounces that in response to insistent demand 
lished himself in their estimation as one he will continue teaching this summer at his 
of the leading organists of the country. 
041 Lyin Saltenc Wendl Vadirtation Mr. Yon was tendered a banquet by lead- BOSTON STUDIO: 78 Upland Rd., Brookline (46), Mass. 
— Late, National Theatre of the Opera Comique, De musicians of the city at the San oi Ce ee 
aris iego Hotel on Saturday evening. The — ~-________ —_ ’ 
NIST CONCERTS—OPERA—RECITALS affair was in charge of Dr. Humphrey 
Personal Address, 205 W. 85th St., New York Stewart and members of the American 
‘ Guild of Organists. W. F. R. 
” | CRAMIEY BERRA «case: tines tear Ss eet s \Foataier Lpinsher- 
Instruction in Vocal Art and Drama a Jones a TENOR 
ch : : e youn ric soprano, Idelle Patter- : . 
owe vere - —, er oun Rapes. Behe Gute, cnn yi ope so Exclusive Management. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
a0 peras, Concerts an ecitals under the management of Haensel & 
_ 44 West 44th Street - New York Jones for next season. ' 
F.HUTTMAN | ELLEN DALOSSY New York City 
— AMERICAN TENOR ° 
Berlin Vocal Studio Opened April 1st. Lyr - Soprano ; Higher Technique of Singing 
Voice Trials by Appointment Only. Metropolitan Opera Co. Ww. Henri Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice” 
pent Berlin, Prager Str. 6, Tel. Uhland 5601. (Schirmer) 
J Personal Address: 528 West Jllth St., New York 50 W. 67th St. Phone Columbus 1405 
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WINNIPEG AGAIN 
WELCOMES GRAINGER 


Pianist-Composer Appears 
with the Male Choir—Mani- 


toba’s Second Contest Held 


WINNIPEG, April 20.—The outstanding 
events of the past month were the con- 
certs given by the Winnipeg Male Voice 
Choir with Percy Grainger as visiting 
soloist, and the second annual Manitoba 
musical competition. 

The Male Voice Choir suffered a severe 
loss last year by the death of its able 
founder and conductor, George Price, un- 
der whose training this body of seventy 
singers attained a high pitch of artistic 
and technical efficiency. The choir is in- 
deed fortunate to have secured the serv- 
ices of such a sterling musician as Alex 
L. Seott to fill the conductor’s chair this 
season, and continue the work so ably 
begun by George Price. The newly- 
appointed accompanist, Mrs. H. W. Por- 
ter, is well equipped to fill this important 
office as was demonstrated at the recent 
concerts. 

Both concerts, which were held in 
Young Methodist Church on consecutive 
evenings, were performed to “sold-out” 
houses, a splendid tribute to the popular- 
ity of the choir and to Percy Grainger. 

The programs included five part songs 
by Elgar (words from the Greek Antho- 
logy), “Autumn Leaves,” Villier Stan- 
ford; Border Ballad, Maunder; “The 
Song Now Stilled,” Sibelius; “The 
Winds,” E. T. Davies, and “De Sand- 
man,” and “Shadow March,” by Proth- 
erol. 

The singing of these and other num- 
bers by the choir was marked by fine 
attack, excellent vhrasing and shading 
and an all-round artistic rendition of the 
many contrasted styles of composition 
represented on the programs. 

Of Percy -Grainger the inimitable, 
little need be said, his ability as a pian- 
ist and composer being so universally rec- 
ognized that any extended comment on 
h's work is almost superfluous. This 
was Mr. Grainger’s second visit to Win- 
nipeg and one is safe in saying that 
he can appear here every year and be 
assured of an appreciative audience. 

Mr. Grainger introduced several novel- 
ties at the choir concerts, including 
Detts’s “Juba Dance” and Balfour Gar- 
diner’s “Humoresque” and “Prelude.” 

The annual musical competition, which 
is managed by the Men’s Musical Club, 
aroused considerable interest among 
local students and in some cases the 
entries were more numerous than at last 
year’s competition. 

The adjudicaters were Dr. Tertius 
Noble of New York, and Dr. A. Fricker 
of Toronto. 





It would be incorrect to say that the 
adjudicators’ decisions were agreeable to 
all parties. As a matter of fact the 
only competitors who were entirely satis- 
fied, were the winners. 

An organ recital was given by Dr. 
Noble in Westminster Church, during his 
visit, assisted by the Male Voice Choir. 
Dr. Noble is a great organist and his 
playing was a delight to the audience 
assembled. The program included Bor- 
owski’s Sonata, in A Minor, Choral Pre- 
ludes by Bach, and a March on a theme 
of Handel, by Guilmant. F. M. G. 


HARTFORD GREETS SINGERS 








Braslau and Louis Graveure 
Charm Their Audiences 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 25.—George 
Kelly, concert manager, presented Sophie 
Braslau in a song recital at Foot Guard 
Hall, Tuesday evening, April 6. 

This was the first appearance of this 
young singer in this city, and she won 
instant recognition as an artist of the 
first rank. Her voice was rich and beau- 
tiful in color and she displayed a magnif- 
icent artistry throughout her program. 
She added several encores, one of which 
an aria from “Carmen,” to which she 
played her own accompaniment. Eleanor 
Scheib was the able accompanist. 

The Treble Clef Club with Edward F. 
Laubin conducting, and Carl McKinley, 
accompanist, gave its second concert of 
the season at Foot Guard Hall, April 7. 
The soloist was Lou‘s Graveure, baritone 
of New York. Harold Land of New 
York sang the baritone solo in the Can- 
tate “Sir Olaf,” by Harriet Ware, while 
the soprano solo was taken by Helen 
Lester, a member of the chorus. Mr. 
Graveure sang three groups accompanied 
by Bryceson Treheame, whose accompani- 
ments were most artistic. This was Mr. 
Graveure’s first appearance here and the 
audience was most appreciative of his 
wonderful art and beautiful voice, and 
he was obliged to add several encores to 
his numbers. 

The work of the club was excellent. 
Miss Lester did fine work in her solos. 
Mr. McKinley’s accompanying was splen- 
did. =: me Ge 
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New Orth Song Published 


A new song entitled “Evening Bells,” 
by Charles J. Orth of Milwaukee, has re- 


cently been published. The song was 
sung on March 5 by William Wegener, 
tenor, at a faculty concert of the Mar- 
quette Conservatory. Mr. Wegener is 
head of the voice department at that in- 
stitution. It was sung again on April 
24 at a program of compositions by Mil- 
waukee composers, given at the Art In- 
stitute in that city, under the auspices of 
the Milwaukee Civic Association of Mu- 
sic. 








Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th St., 
New York City. 
Portland, Ore., June 17; Chicago, August 1. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Louisville, Ky., June; Toledo, Ohio, July. 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 3623 Pine Grove Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Chicago, July, and Minneapolis, August. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Dallas, March 8; Memphis, Tenn., June 21. 
Beatrice 8. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Kidd-Key College, June 5. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, 
. ¥. Rochester, July 1. 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison St., Port- 
land, Ore. 
Portland, April 15; August 1. 
Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main St., Yates Center, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan., June 2. 
N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla 
Walla, Wash. July 12. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 8011 Worth St., Dallas, 
Texas, Dallas, June 8; Denver, Colo. Aug. 3. 
Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Tex. 
Waco, June 1, 
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DUNNING SYSTE 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows: 


Information and Booklet upon request. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. New York, Feb. 15; Chicago, April 1. 

Spite Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, 
exas. 


Mattie D. Willis, 617 So. Fourth St., Waco, Texas. 
Waco, June 17; New York City, August 2. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 
Portland, April and June. 

Mrs. Ura W. Synnott, North Texas Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Dallas, March 8; June 28. 

Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Maud E. Littlefield, 204 So. Olympia St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. Norma] class 

June 1920. 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3668 Washington Boulevard, In- 

dianapolis, Ind. Indianapolis, Summer classes. 

Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 2lst St., Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, June. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Kidd-Key College, June 15. 

tkins, 124 East llth St., Oklahoma City, 


Mrs. H. BR. Wa 
Okla. Oklahoma City, Spring and Summer. 
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STILLINGS 


“The long program was brilliantly given, 
a genuine artistic treat.”—Bangor, Me., 


Studio: 937 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Phone: Rhinelander 613 
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DE ZANDE 


Studio: 117 W. 72nd St., New York 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Concerts Recitals 
Coaching—Repertoire—French Diction 


Available Season 1920-21 
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MEISLE 


CONTRALTO 


Cencerts—Oratorio—Recitals 


MANAGEMENT: 
CALVIN M. FRANKLIN 


137 West 86th Street, New York City 


GALLO REVIVES DYING 
PITTSBURGH SEASON 


Week of Opera Enlivens City 
as Musical Offerings Lessen 


—Hear Raisa and Rimini 

PITTSBURGH, PaA., April 24.—Just as 
we are about to order the moth balls 
and cedar chips to lay music away for 
the summer, along comes the San Carlo 
Company to keep us up for six nights 
running. Certainly, of all chanticleers of 
itinerant opera, Fortune Gallo is the 
chief. He brought us his thoroughly ad- 
mirable company and they delighted our 
Italian souls with eight excellent pro- 
ductions. The company opened Monday 
night with that operatic shambles, “La 


Forza del Destino,” in which every one 
was magnificently murdered or com- 
mitted suicide. Natale Cervi, in a dual 
role was as dependable as he was in our 
childhood days. Certainly there is no 
better buffo than the competent Cervi. 
Bula Ray Shull sang a lovely Leonora. 
She is the possessor of a glorious voice. 
Vincente Ballester employed his baritone 
voice to advantage as Don Carlos and 
Manuel Salazar tenored away in his 
virile fashion as Don Alvaro. Pietro De 
Biassi was the same old subterannean 
bass, vigorous and wholly masculine. The 
rest of the cast was commendable. 

Tuesday gave us that queen of Mimis, 
Queena Mario. If there is a more versa- 
tile soprano than this regal girl we know 
not her name. Giuseppe Agostini inter- 
preted a Rodolfo that was traditional, 
and the balance of the réles were up to 
the San Carlo standard. En passant, 
“La Bohéme” is one of the company’s 
finest productions, and in many ways it 
is comparable with six-dollar companies. 
Wednesday saw “Aida” with Bula Ray 
Shull and Stella De Mette carrying off 
the honors. Stella De Mette sang an 
Amneris with an unusual amount of 
warmth and voice. The mid-week mati- 
née was “Madama Butterfly,” with Ro- 
sina Zotti in the stellar réle. Rosina 
Zotti made a good Cio-Cio San. Her 
voice is a delightful one particularly in 
the middle register. Alice Homer gave 
a Suzuki that was a faithful portrayal 
of this difficult réle. Thursday evening 
was “Rigoletto,” with the usual San 
Carlo cast. Again Queena Mario dis- 
tinguished herself in both coloratura and 
recitative. Friday evening saw Bizet’s 
“Carmen,” standin’ ’em up. It was a 
stirring performance of this vital work. 
Stella De Mette sang a Carmen with all 
the traditional Spanish swank that is 
supposed to go with the réle ever since 
Calvé immortalized it. She was vocal 
and she was histrionic. 

Saturday matinée saw Flotow’s “Mar- 
tha” and the evening brought the most 
popular of Italian operas, “I] Trovatore,” 
with an R. O. audience. Gaetano 
Merola directed the orchestra with his 
accustomed skill—there are times when 
he looms up as the greatest artist For- 
tune Gallo carries. All the scenery for 
this year’s productions was new and 
most of it commendable. 

On Wednesday, Raisa, the rose of Chi- 
cago, and Giacomo Rimini, both from 
the Windy City’s opera company, came 
and gave us a duo recital of things op- 
eratic and otherwise. Mme. Raisa was 
in remarkable voice—she trilled and 
scaled and vocalized right merrily. The 
audience couldn’t get enough of her; five 
recalls per number was the alloted order. 
Giacomo Rimini employed his masculine 
and albeit somewhat tremulant baritone 
to advantage in Rossini and Verdi ex- 
cerpts. When the twain came together 
for duets, as they did every few minutes, 
the rafters began to rock with applause 
and joy. Frank Laird Waller, at the 





piano, did yeoman’s work for his solois 
He labored hard to make operatic acc 
paniments sound convincing. 

Thursday afternoon the Twentieth C 
tury Club closed its brilliant season y 
a song recital by J. Campbell McIn: 
baritone, and Mrs. Lawrence Litchfi 
accompanist. Mr. McInnes presented . 
of the few programs of distinction 
have had this year. There was not 
song of the twenty that was fami] 
and almost every one was a delight 
piece of writing splendidly sung. 
McInnes has a bass-baritone voice of 
usual dimensions; in quality it is feli 
tous. He sings with a clean-cut dict 
that permits his auditors to catch sy)’. 
bles and consonants. Mrs. Litchfield, 4+ 
the piano, gave her soloist backgrou: 
that were integral. A large audier « 
welcomed both the singer and the piani-. 

Pittsburgh is all of a twitter over te 
signing of Sue Harvard with the Met 
politan Opera. We are rolling over wi') 
our tongue expressions like “Sue Ha». 
vard, Prima Donna,” and “Mme. 8: 
Harvard.” The city rejoices in her swc- 
cess. The envious ones think she mu:t 
have gotten the opportunity with “drag,” 
but the knowing people see in her ap- 
pointment only the result of long, hay, 
work. She was a most conscientious sinv- 
er when she was here, and that she w 
go far, Pittsburgh is certain. One thi 
is sure, there will be a large delegation « 
native sons and loyal citizens in Ne\ 
York next fall when she makes he 
début. 

Walter Wild, F. A. G. O., and his 
gifted wife, Edith Creel Wild, are leay- 
ing Pittsburgh for New York. Mr. Wild 
was dean of the music department of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women and 
his wife was soprano soloist at Christ 
Methodist Church, a position, by the by, 
that was held by Sue Harvard. Pitts- 
burgh will miss both of these competent 
musicians. One by one all our young 
people listen and heed the siren of Broad- 
way, and one by one they trek over the 
mountains. This time New York is really 
the call of the wild. What? Positively! 

H. B. G. 
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Gray-Lhevinne Win Return Engagement 
in Tacoma, Wash. 


TACOMA, WASH., April 12.—Estelle 
Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, and Mischa 
Lhevinne, pianist, appeared here on Apri! 
7 in one of their intimate joint-recitals, 
and made so fine an impression that they 
have been engaged for a return date 
next November. Mme. Gray-Lhevinne 
scored in the rarely played Godard Con- 
certo Romantique, several Hubay and 
Leonard pieces and three of her own 
compositions, including a Valse and a 
work called “My Song,” closing with 
Vieuxtemps’s brilliant “Souvenir Ameri- 
caine.” The playing of Mr. Lhevinne in 
works of Liszt, Chopin, the Saint-Saéns 
“Danse Macabre” and a number of his 
own works, among them “Spring Moon- 
light” and “Rhapsody of the Desert,” 
was thoroughly enjoyed and he was ap- 
plauded to the echo, as also was Mme. 
Gray-Lhevinne after her performances. 





Arthur Kraft, Tenor, Is Soloist with the 
Lindsboro (Kan.) Orchestra 


LINDSBORO, KAN., April 20.—Arthur 
Kraft, the American tenor, was the solo- 
ist with the Lindsboro Orchestra yester- 


day, and sang besides an aria from 
Massenet’s opera “Manon,” several 
groups of songs, including Bemberg’s “I! 
Neige,” Franck’s “La Procession,” Bur- 
leigh Spirituals and a group of old 
English songs. He also offered Ameri- 
can modern songs on the program. He 
was also heard in a song recital and in 
three performances of the “Messiah,” 
and the entire list of concerts were in- 
cluded in the music festival given here, 
which lasted one week. Mr. Kraft made 
such a success with his singing that he 
was re-engaged for next season. 
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TWO ARTISTS GRACE 
WEEK IN LINCOLN 
Galli-Curci and Ganz, Visiting 


Stars, Heard in Recitals 
—Present Operetta 








LINCOLN, NEB., April 23.—Mme. Galli- 
Curei made a memorable appearance at 
the City Auditorium here last evening, 
before an audience which filled every 
available foot of the building. The con- 
cert, given under the local management 
of Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein, was a gala 
event, and Mme. Galli-Curci was show- 
ered with recalls and with floral trib- 
utes. She was ably supported by Homer 
Samuels at the piano. 

Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein announces the 
following numbers for her next winter’s 
concert course: Frieda Hempel, Mary 
Garden, Fritz Kreisler and the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Mrs. Kirch- 
stein has promised that 50 per cent of 
the profits of the artists’ course the com- 
ing year will be given to the City Hos- 
pital fund and to the Y. M. C. A. for a 
girls’ dormitory. ; 

Rudolph Ganz was another visitor of 
the week, playing a most artistic recital 


at the Temple Theater on Thursday even- - 


ing. Mr. Ganz’s splendid offerings in- 
cluded the “Eroica” Sonata by Mac- 
Dowell—this being given a masterly 
reading, and numbers by Liszt, Schubert 
and Debussy. Mr. Ganz was compelled 
to respond to many recalls and played a 
number of encores, including several of 
his own compositions. 

“The Isle of Dreams,” an Oriental 
operetta, was presented at the Orpheum 
Theater on Monday and Tuesday evening 
for the benefit of the American-French 
Children’s League. Several hundred Lin- 
coln musicians took part in the produc- 
tion, directed by Patsy Ann Epperson, 


Not— 
One of Those 
Over-Advertised 
Songs 
Which Are Forced 
Upon the Public 
But— 
A Song of True Merit 
That Is 
Daily 
| Winning Its Way 
Into the Hearts 
Of Real People 


LASSIE O’MINE 


By Edward J. Walt 
Poem by Fred G. Bowles 





Complete Copies Will Be Gladly 
Sent to Any Recognized Artist 





Sam Fox Pub. Co. 


Cleveland, U. S. A. 





and managed by Mrs. George Harvey 
Holden. The réles of the Emperor and 
Empress were taken in masterly fashion 
by Marcel Roger de Bouzon and Dorothy 
Raymond. Mr. de Bouzon sang with dis- 
tinction and dignity. Miss Raymond 
sang admirably, as did also Lenore Bur- 
kett, as Miss America. H. G. K. 








Fritz Renk, Young 
Chicago Violinist, 
Captures Honors 





% 


Fritz Renk, the Chicago Violinist 


CuHicaGo, May 2.—A few weeks ago 
a young American violinist was heard 
in recital in Chicago and earned for him- 
self a large measure of praise for his 
artistic characteristics and his thorsugh 
technical command of the instrument and 
for his musical style and taste. Fritz 
Renk began the study of the violin at 


the age of nine years at the Chicago 
Musical College and finished his studies 
there with Alexander Sebald, later sup- 
plementing his work in Paris. While at 
the college he won two scholarships, one 
with Adolph Brune and another with 
Felix Borowski. When the war broke 
out he was studying in Paris and gave 
his services freely for the benefit of the 
allied cause, playing at the British Em- 
bassy concert in Paris and also at De 
Tour. 

After returning to America last year 
he gave a private recital at the invita- 
tion of Frederick Stock, Eric DeLa- 
marter and Albert Ulrich, and all were 
well pleased with his playing and as- 
sured him he had a great future. Among 
the selections played on the _ occasion 
were the Bach Sonata, No. 1, Wieniaw- 
ski Scherzo-Tarantelle, Wieniawski con- 
certo and all the Sebald scale tecnic. 
He finished with numbers by Fritz 
Kreisler. 

A string quartet is being formed by 
Mr. Renk, which thus far is composed 
of himself as first violinist, Alexander 
Sebald, viola, and A. V. Cerny, ‘cello. He 
is now in search of a second violinist. 
Mr. Renk is a protégé of Alma Seippe, 
daughter of the brewer, better known 
in social circles as Mrs. William Hay. 
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CAPITOL PRODUCES 
“LOHENGRIN”’ FINELY 


Wagner Work Given for the 
First Time in Years by 
Film Theater Singers 


Lovers of Wagner have not, after all, 
been compelled to wait upon the leisure 
of the Metropolitan and its recovery 
from a three-year siege of patriotitis to 
enjoy any Wagnerian opera outside of 
“Parsifal.” It was poss‘ble last week to 
hear once more the music of “Lohengrin” 
—of a part of it, at least—when the first 
act of that drama was sung at the Capi- 
tol Theater, as the weekly operatic sea- 
soning of its moving picture entertain- 
ment. MUSICAL AMERICA has_ never 
doubted the value of these operatic ex- 
periments but in all respects the “Lohen- 
grin” performance surpassed the previ- 
ous ones in significance. If the produc- 
tion did nothing else it would place a 
feather in the cap of this establishment 
for priority of Wagnerian enterprise. 
Think of it! Real Wagner opera, sung 
and mounted on an pretentious scale in 
a motion-picture house! Truly nothing 
so ambitious has yet been essayed in this 
city in the name of popular entertain- 
ment or at so low a figure. 

There were many music-lovers at the 
Capitol last week, attracted solely by the 
prospect of listening once again to this 
celestial score. There were some, indeed, 
who paid more than one visit. But the 
opera made an unmistakable appeal to 





the regular moving picture patrons—and 
an hour of “Lohengrin” is not a slight 
musical dose for the untutored. What 
is more, the first act does not have the 
most famous passages to popularize it. 
It was given almost as completely as at 
the Metropolitan and the remaining cuts 
were made with a judiciousness which 
conductors at that institution might 
study to their profit. The English trans- 
lation used was Natalia MacFarren’s. 

Scenically the production was entirely 
commendable and the choral forces, 
though not large, acquitted themselves 
with the experience and skill of veterans. 
The writer recalls no popular-priced 
“Lohengrin” one-half as satisfactory in 
this respect or in orchestral fullness and 
finish. The size of the Capitol Theater 
orchestra makes it fully capable of han- 
dling even the complex scores of Wagner. 
It could doubtless play the music of 
“Tristan” with good effect. Mr. Finston 
conducted excellently and gave an ad- 
mirable performance of the prelude. 

For the réle of Lohengrin was secured 
our old friend Karl Jérn, whose voice 
seems to have improved since he sang at 
the Metropolitan. The Elsa was Irene 
Williams. She sang agreeably, notably 
in the “Dream.” The King of Wilfred 
Glenn was authoritative in bearing and 
in vocal style. William Beck, formerly 
of the Chicago Company, was Telramund 
and the Herald proved adequate. 

Altogether the first Wagner represen- 
tation at the Czepitol must be accounted 
something of a milestone in the local 
history of opera for the masses. For 
while Wagner’s music is well acclimated 
and thoroughly popular in the “movies” 
the presentment of this music with its 
proper context of action, song and set- 
ting is something without precedent. 

mn. FF. P. 





She is herself a violinist of more than 
ordinary attainments. 

The Von Winckler-Mansfield Company 
of Chicago has interested itself in this 
young violinist and has already secured 
for him a number of recitals in the 
South and South-west. M. R. 





TRANSLATORS COLLABORATE 


Sigmund Spaeth and Cecil Cowdrey Turn 
Many Lyrics Into English 


Under the title of the American Bu- 
reau of Translation, Sigmund Spaeth 
and Cecil Cowdrey have recently collabo- 
rated in a number of important lyrical 
texts, both for singing and for program 
purposes. Early in the season, the Phil- 
harmonic Society produced their English 
versions of three symphonic songs by 
Josef Stransky, sung with great success 


by Margaret Matzenauer. The new 
translation of Rachmaninoff’s “Spring- 
time,” first heard at the music festival 
of the Oratorio Society, was also pre- 
pared by these collaborators. 

Olive Fremstad, at her recital in 
A£olian Hall, sang two English trans- 
lations by Mr. Spaeth and Miss Cowdrey, 
one of them the famous “Traum durch 
die Daemmerung” in.a setting by Novak. 
Emilio de Gogorza is singing -their ver- 
sion of Moussorgsky’s “Le Bouc.” 

Perhaps the most significant piece of 
work done by the American Bureau of 
Translation during the past season was 
the series of Russian songs introduced to 
America by Nina Tarasova, contralto. 
Seme of these have been sung by Mme. 
Tarasova in the English language, and 
all of them have aided appreciably in the 
understanding of her art. A similar task 
was recently completed for another Rus- 
sian singer, Lydia Lipkowska, and this 
set has been published in a small volume, 
with a picture of the soprano. 

The song hit of “The Jest,” the old 
French “Madrigal of May,” has been 
given all year in the English of Mr. 
Spaeth and Miss Cowdrey. Several of 
the season’s débutant recitalists, coached 
by Richard Hageman, have used trans- 





lations by the same pair, and among the 
established singers who have formed a 
similar habit are Emma Roberts, Francis 
Rogers, and Anna Case, besides others. 
Miss Cowdrey’s translation of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Song of India” is already 
widely known. Mr. Spaeth revised the 
beok and wrote new lyrics for the reli- 
glous pageant, “The Wayfarer,” pro- 
duced at Madison Square Garden. He is 
also the translator of a Rossini opera, 
to be produced by the Society of Ameri- 
can Singers. 





HEAR POSNER PUPILS 





Young Violinists Exhibit Their Talent 
in Musicale 


Exceptional violinistic skill was dis- 
closed by artist-pupils of Michael Posner, 
the New York violinist and teacher at 
a musicale given in his studio on the 
afternoon of April 25. 

Anna Goodman played the A Minor 

Concerto of Bach. Only twelve years 
old, she proved herself a technician of 
no small degree and she gave a sterling 
performance of this exacting work. Vin- 
cent Mignola, was the second on the 
program. A fine singing tone is his and 
he captivated the large audience through 
his delightful interpretations of Schu- 
bert-Wilhelmj’s “Ave Maria.” 
_ Marta De La Dorre scored emphat- 
ically in the Glazunoff’s Concerto. She 
surmounted the technical difficulties of 
this brilliant work with admirable ease 
and facility reaching a glorious climax 
in the cadenza which earned for her 
many rounds of deserved applause. 

Benjamin Levitzki chose Bach’s Air 
on the G string and Mozart-Kreisler’s 
Rondo, revealing fine musicianship and 
a tone of singing sweetness in his de- 
livering of them. The program con- 
cluded with Mr. Posner’s “At the Breok”’ 
for two violins and piano played effec- 
tively by Marta Stuart, the efficient ac- 
companist of the afternoon, Mr. Levitzki 
and the composer. Josephine Forsyth, 
soprano, was the assisting artist. She 
sang charmingly “Stars” and “The Joy- 
ful Widower,” two interesting songs by 
Mr. Posner. M. B. S. 
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ARA FINDS ITALY WELL ACQUAINTED & 
W% WITH AMERICA’S ARTISTIC PROGRESS 





By A. WALTER KRAMER. 








HEN the Italian steamship Patria 
sailed into New York harbor on 
Thursday, April 15, it brought back to 
this country Ugo Ara, a musician who 
has striven to make more solid the musi- 
cal ties between his native Italy and 
America, the land where he has lived 
for more than a decade and where 
through his art activity he has won so 
many friends and admirers. 
Three months ago Mr. Ara _ went 
abroad on a mission for art. He has 
returned with it accomplished. Exactly 


what its nature, will be told later when 
the time is ripe. At present Mr. Ara is 
silent. But he told the writer many 
things that are of interest at the pres- 
ent time, chatted about them in a con- 
versation one day last week in the offices 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

“Everywhere in Italy where I have 
been,” Mr. Ara related, “I noticed a tre- 
mendous activity in the theater and con- 
cert life. Prices are high, to be sure, but 
that does not keep people from going. 
The Russian Ballet had a long season 
at the Costanzi in Rome; the house was 
always full, and the best seats cost 100 
lire each. 

“IT am happv to tell you that two of 
the most successful works given in their 
season were modern Italian ballets. 
There was Tommasini’s ‘The Good-Hu- 
mored Ladies’ and Respighi’s ‘La Bou- 
tique Fantasque.’ You know that Tom- 
masini in writing ‘The Good-Humored 
Ladies’ has taken harpsichord music of 
Domenico Scarlatti and has orchestrated 
it exquisitely in the spirit of its master. 
The story to which the music plays is 
by Goldoni. One feels immediately the 
unity of period between the Scarlatti 
music and the Goldoni story. Another 
fine success was the ballet ‘Tricorne’ by 
the modern Spanish composer, de Falla. 

“You will be delighted to know that 
there is a marked interest in Italian 
musical circles in the Berkshire Cham- 
ber Music Festival. Articles have ap- 
peared in many of the leading Italian 
papers telling about it, and in the 
Corriere della Sera of Milan a very com- 
plete article appeared, relating the pur- 
pose of the festival and Mrs. Coolidge’s 
ideals.” 
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Mr. Ara informed us that Franz von 
Vecsey, the Hungarian violinist, who ap- 
peared here many years ago as a prodigy 
and who now appears—in Allied coun- 
tries at any rate—as Ferencz de Vecsey 
(who said that “von” becomes “de” over- 
night?) has had a great success in Italy. 
But that the violin sensation of the hour 
is Vasa Prihoda, a Czech. 

The story goes that Prihoda found 
himself last fall in Milan without any- 
thing to do, so he took a position playing 
in a café in the Galleria. There Tosca- 
nini heard him and considered him a 
marvel. He brought an impresario to 
hear him. The impresario signed Pri- 
hoda for three years. He brought the 
violinist out in November. He carried 
his audience and now he fills the house 
every time he appears. Mr. Ara men- 
tioned that an American manager has 
already gone to hear him. 

Arturo Toscanini was among the fa- 
mous ‘musicians Mr. Ara saw _ while 
abroad. Arrigo Serato, the noted Ital- 
ian violinist, was on a tour in Egypt. 
But he heard of his successes. G. Fran- 
cesco Malipiero he visited in Rome, also 
Tommasini and Respighi. The former’s 
“Sette Canzoni” has been accepted for 
production this month at the Opera in 
Paris. And Mr. Ara told us that Fran- 
cesco Bianco, writing in the Tribuna of 
Rome had related how Richard Strauss 
had declared to him in January of this 
year in Vienna that Malipiero was the 
most brilliant of Italian composers of 
our day. Alfredo Casella and the ’cell- 
ist, Hekking, have won great favor in 
their joint recitals, too, giving many per- 
formances of the Rachmaninoff Sonata, 
Mr. Ara said. 

With him Mr. Ara brouglit the Sonata 
for piano and violin Respighi and some 
very lovely songs by Respighi’s wife, 
Elsa Olivieri. “Mme. Respighi,” he said, 
“sang them for me accompanied at the 
piano by her husband. She is of Mexi- 
can descent. I believe these songs will 
be sung by Eva Gauthier next season. 


“In Turin,” Mr. Ara continued, “I saw 
Sinigaglia, whose music is known to a 
certain extent anyway in America. He 
told me an interesting thing. As you 
know, he has made known the Pied- 
montese folk-music in his orchestral 
works and also in his Rapsodia Pied- 
montese for violin and orchestra. He 
told me that he set out a few years ago 
to make a collection of Italian folk- 
songs, but the magnitude of the under- 
taking made it impossible. So _ he 
changed his plan and decided to make a 
collection of Piedmontese folk-songs. 
After working in this for a time he 
realized that this was a gigantic work. 
And now he finds that his life will be 
only long enough to collect the songs of 
the people on the hills around Turin. 
He goes from house to house and has the 
songs sung to him. And he finds the 
same obstacle that all folk-song collec- 
tors encounter, namely, that only the 
older people know the songs, that the 
younger generation has neglected to 
learn them from their parents; and so 
the songs will disappear unless they 
are set down by a musician.” 


There were other things going on, but 
of them nothing that would indicate a 
new departure except the Teatro del 
Colore in Rome. Mr. Ara attended a 
performance, which, as far as the public 
was concerned, was a fiasco, but which 
points to unusual things if it is devel- 
oped. It was begun bv'a poet named 
Riccardi. Modern plays are presented, 
and as each character appears on the 
scene he is given in a sort of thematic 
color, managed electrically. Special 
music is provided also; in the case of the 
play Mr. Ara heard the music was a 
most original score by Malipiero. The 
opera “Fedra,” bv Ildebrando Pizzetti, 
better known as a member of the younger 
Italian modern than as an operatic com- 
poser, was given successfully in Parma, 
the composer’s home, while Mr. Ara was 
in Italy. 

Ugo Ara is back and he is at work, 
for as assistant secretary for the Berk- 
shire Festival of 1920 he has much to 
do. We are happy that he has returned 


prepared to continue the splendid work 
he is doing in the field of serious art, 
aiding America in knowing the finer as- 
pects of the creative activity of Italy’s 
modernists, thus bringing to us a litera- 
ture which has been shamefully neg- 
lected by concert-givers, and is virtually 
unknown to our audiences to the major- 
ity of whom Italian music still means 
Italian opera. What an absurd idea! 





RUSSIANS IN BINGHAMTON 





Borowsky Troupe Gives Two Concerts— 
Macfarlane and Land in Recital 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 23.—In 
“Pleasant Days,’ Serge Borowsky, Mos- 
cow opera baritone, with a large group 
of Russian singers, brought to Bingham- 
ton’s musical season a pleasing bit of 
Russian atmosphere. They appeared on 
Avril 15 and 16, in the Armory Theater, 
in spectacular concerts. 


Many of the city’s best musicians - 


heard Dr. Will C. Macfarlane, municipal 
organist of Melrose, Mass., formerly 
organist of St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York, and Harold Land, baritone, of St. 
Thomas’ Church, in recital in the North 
Presbyterian Church on April 22. Dr. 
Macfarlane’s program included three of 
his own compositions, a Spring Song, a 
“Scotch Fantasia,” and a march. All 
were cordially received. Mr. Land, in a 
group of airs and recitatives from Han- 
del arias, gave evidence of his ability 
to use a voice of excellent quality to 
advantage in the interpretation of the 
best sacred music. His singing of the 
prologue from “Pagliacci” evoked great 
enthusiasm. 

A concert was given on April 22 in the 
High School by a number of musicians 
brought here by Francis Frank of the 
Conservatory of Music: Mrs. Ellen Jane 
Roberts, soprano; Mrs. Esther Bettinger 
Frank, mezzo soprano; Dr. Frank P. 
Cavallo, baritone; Joseph O’Connell, 
tenor; Chester Barden, violinist; Leslie 
McFadden, ’cellist; Francis Frank, pi- 
anist. The first part of the program 
consisted of miscellaneous numbers; the 
second. half was the singing of Liza 
Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden,” with 
accompaniment by the instrumental trio. 
Mr. Barden’s playing of a Mendelssohn 
concerto, and Dr. Cavallo’s singing of 
Clark’s “The Blind Ploughman,” were 
the high lights of the first half of the 
program. 

The Colgate Musical Glee Club gave a 
concert in the High School on April 17. 
The event was largely ae - 
J. A. M. 





Sundelius, Van Vliet and de Horvath in 
Joint Recital at Wilmington 


WILMINGTON, DEL., April 23.—Marie 
Sundelius, prima donna soprano of the 
Metropolitan forces; Cornelius Van 
Viiet, ‘cellist, and Cecile de Horvath, 
pianist, gave a joint recital at the New 
Century Club to-night before an audi- 
ence which emphasized its appreciation 
by repeated calls for encores. Mme. 
Sundelius was in splendid voice. Mr. 
Van Vliet. proved himself a master of 
his instrument. Miss de Horvath, al- 
though fa‘ling to make much impression 
with the Chopin B Minor Scherzo, her 
first number, won her audience complete- 
ly later by her playing of Liszt’s “Tar- 
antella.” =. oe 





Florence Macbeth Sings In Bisbee, Ariz. 


BIsBEE, ArIz., April 15.—At the Grand 
Theater, Florence Macbeth, coloratura 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, scored in a recital on Monday eve- 
ning, April 12. She sang the aria “Ah! 
fors é lui” from “Traviata,” “Caro 
Nome” from “Rigoletto” old classics of 
Mozart, Bassani, Arne and Bishop, old 
and modern French songs. by Wekerlin, 
Campra, Delibes and Massenet, with 
American songs by Chase, Carpenter, 
Bliss, Densmore and Scott. George 
Roberts played her accompaniments ar- 
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Tetrazzini’s Accompanist a 
Noted Composer and Conductor 





Pietro Cimara Well Known in Italy 
Through his Conspicuous Talent. 
—Desire to Become Acquainted. 
with America Prompted his Trip 
here as Diva’s Associate 


T HOUSANDS of concert-goers in this 
country who have heard Mme. Tet-- 
razzini during her present tour have no 
doubt been impressed with the excellent 
musicianship of the modest, unassuming 
young man who has been playing her 
accompaniments. Pietro Cimara, it ap- 
pears, is a conspicuous figure in Italy to- 
day, aS a composer and conductor. 


It was his desire to visit America that: 
led him to abandon temporarily his con--. 
ductor’s desk and hearken to the impor-- 
tunings of Mme. Tetrazzini to accom- 
pany her on her travels to this country.. 

Mr. Cimara does not lay much stress: 
upon his own accomplishments, but a rep- 
resentative of MUSICAL AMERICA has. 
succeeded in obtaining from Julia Allen, 
the soprano, who is well acquainted with 
his career through her own work in 
Italy, some facts regarding the remark- 
able young musician. 

A graduate of the famous St. Cecelia 
Academy in Rome and a _ pupil of 
Maestro Falchi he was for six years in 
the orchestra of the leading opera house: 
in Rome, the Costanzi, as first violinist, 
and was one of the orchestra directors of 
the same institution within the past four 
years. He was selected by Mancinelli 
to lead the orchestra for his symphonic 
poem “Frate Sole” which had thirty-five 
consecutive performances at the Costanzi 
in Rome and afterward was performed 
in the other large cities of Italy. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1919 Mr. Cimara di- 
rected the orchestra in the great spec- 
tacular “open air” performances of Pon- 
chielli’s “Prodigal Son” in the Arena in 
Verona. At one of these performances 
General Pershing was present and paid 





Pietro Cimara, Prominent in Italy as 
Composer and Conductor 


his compliments to Mr. Cimara. Cimara 
joined the concert company of Mme. Tet- 
razzini early in the fall of 1919 and 
toured with her through England, Ire- 
land and Scotland, and was induced by 
her to come also to America. 

His compositions are well known in 
Italy and many of his songs are being 
sung by leading artists in this country. 
His style is distinctly modern Italian. 
He has a large opera répertoire which 
he directs from memory. 

Mr. Cimara will return to Italy in 
June, but intends to return to America 
in the autumn. 





Omaha Artists Give Fine Performance—- 


Minneapolis Symphony Plays 

OmAHA, NEs., April 23.—The Omaha 
Opera Association made its début re- 
cently in “The Bohemian Girl” at the 
Brandeis Theater, directed by James Ed- 
ward Carnal. The production is to be 
credited entirely to local singers and the 
energy of the director. The principal 
parts were taken by Mrs. W. Dale Clark, 
soprano; Mrs. Emerson Bailey, contral- 
to; Lawrence Dodds, tenor; Forrest Den- 














MORGAN KINGSTON says: 


“I sang Dearest, by Frank Grey, 
with great success at the Hippodrome 
Concert, and on tour through the East 
and West as an encore with the Metro- 
politan Opera Quartet. It is a charm- 
ing song, and I shall continue to use 
it on my programs.” 
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nis, Marcus Neilson and Walter Jenkins. 
Pauline Capps contributed dances and 
the excellent stage management was to 
the credit of the Misner School of Dra- 
matics. The performance was given for 
the benefit of the Child’s Saving Insti- 
tute. 

The Minneapolis Symphony was heard 
here for the second time this season in 
a music appreciation course, consisting 
of an afternoon concert at special prices 
for school children and music students, 
and an evening concert, at the Municipal 
Auditorium, under the local management 
of Henry Cox. Mr. Oberhoffer directed 
effectively. The afternoon’s program in- 
cluded the “Peer Gynt Suite” and Liszt’s 
Second Rhapsodie. Guy Woodward, con- 
certmaster, played the ~ “Meditation” 
from “Thais” and was accorded an ova- 
tion. Harriett McConnell, contralto, 
sang “Oh, Don Fatale,” from “Don Car- 
los,” filling the huge auditorium with 
her opulent tones. In the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Richard Lindenhahn 
played the French horn solos. The eve- 
ning concert opened with the Tchaikov- 
sky Symphony “Pathétique,” which after 
a somewhat listless ‘first movement, was 
splendidly given. The Symphonic poem, 
“The River Moldau,” of Smetana, was 
exquisite, and the program closed with 
the “Tannhaiiser” Overture, well played. 
As soloists, George Rasely, tenor, and 
Emma Noe, soprano, divided the honors, 
both being most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. E. L. W. 





Memphis Wants a Capable, Magnetic 
Director and Song leader 


Valerie Farrington, the talented and 
accomplished musical editor of the Com- 
mercial Appeal of Memphis, Tenn., 
writes that as the outcome of a series 
of twelve successful Sunday afternoon 
sacred concerts, participated in by some 
400 musicians and attended by over 15,- 
000 persons, a movement has_ been 
launched to build up a strong choral so- 
ciety for Memphis. The progressive 
Mayor of the city is much interested in 


the project, as are also the members of 
the Music Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Miss Farrington states that as a mem- 
ber of this committee she has been asked 
to undertake correspondence incident to 
locating a capable, magnetic director and 
song leader. The salary will be from 
four to five thousand a year. With the 
understanding that the salary of a sat- 
isfactory man would be in the neighbor- 
hood of this sum, the Mayor has agreed 
to appropriate one-half the amount nec- 
essary to inaugurate community music, 
and it is the intention of the Chamber 
of Commerce to contribute a like amount 
to this undertaking. 

The Mayor’ would like worth while 
music in the parks and in the com- 
munity centers, that would not be above 
the masses, yet on the other hand, there 
are many cultivated singers in Memphis 
who would like to render cantatas and 
oratorios. Hence it is necessary to se- 
cure a leader of broad enough powers to 
meet both requirements. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to Miss Valerie 
Farrington, care The Commercial-Ap- 
peal, Memphis, Tenn. 





PRESENT FOLK SONGS 





Unique Recital Presented Before Cosmo- 
politan Club 


At the New York Cosmopolitan Club 
on Sunday, April 25, the evening was 
devoted to a presentation of old French 
folksongs and folk tales unearthed by 
Loraine Wyman, folklore explorer and 
exponent and Marius Barbeau of the Ot- 
tawa Geological Survey. 

Mr. Barbeau in a brief address, illus- 
trated by stereopticon views, put every- 
one in a proper attitude of mind for the 
coming entertainment and then intro- 
duced Ferrier De Repentigny and Phil- 
eas Bedard as “two native folksong in- 
terpreters.” Mr. Repentigny, an old 
French Canadian lumberman, delighted 
his hearers with the native charm of 
his singing of old songs, taught him 
when a small boy, by his mother includ- 
ing “Fuller’s Song,” “Canoe Song,” 
“Pastoral Love Song” and “Drinking 
Song.” 

Introduced as a “farmer” Mr. Bedard 
appeared in quaint homespun suit and 
won hearty applause after his vivid por- 
trayal of the funny “La Basse-Cour” 
and “Le Pari du Silence.” The utter 
simplicity of the two old gentlemen, their 
apparent oblivion to their unnatural sur- 
roundings and their absolute genuine- 
ness was wholly refreshing to mind, eye 
and ear. 

Ruth Emerson, pianist, won favor in 
two Canadian folksongs arranged for 
piano. Miss Wyman, in two groups of 
songs received the heartiest applause 
after her singing of “Bonjour jolie 
bergére” in Deems Taylor’s setting and 
a “Curfew Song” by Marie Picard. 

J. A. S. 





OPERETTA IN KANSAS 





Halstead Musical Forces Unite for Per- 
formance in the City Hall 


HALSTEAD, KAN., April 17.—A _ fine 
presentation of Charles Vincent’s two-act 
operetta, “The Japanese Girl” was given 


last night at City Hall by members of 
the Ladies’ Community Chorus under the 
direction of Emma Barndollar who or- 
ganized this choral society several years 
ago, and has been at its head ever since. 
Miss Barndollar has shown herself an 
able and energetic director, and has im- 
bued the Halstead Ladies’ Community 
Chorus with her own energy, enthusiasm 
and conscientious attention to details. 
The soloists were: Mrs. Mae Hinshaw, 
Sara Seevers, Katherine Roberts, Faye 
Hankins, Mabel Smith, Ruby Dettweiler, 
Mrs. E. J. McKee, Arthur Schowalter, 
Anna Dyck, Cecilia Dieterle, Edna Far- 
ber, Mrs. Iva Harvey, Elizabeth Huebert, 
Mrs. Wm. Mierau, Mrs. Karl Nelson, 
Elizabeth Schowalter. A _ pretty ballet 
was arranged and directed by Mrs. M. 
M. Schowalter and Dora Ahrens. The 
accompanist was Mrs. Charlotte Tipton. 
The full membership of the Community 
Chorus is at present forty voices. Last 
night’s performance added several hun- 
dred dollars to the funds of the organ- 
ization. os Shee 
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SUNDAY CONCERT 
SHOCKS BANGOR 


Ancient Law. of Puritans In- 
voked by W. C. T. U. and 
Clergy to Ban Symphony 


BANGOR, ME., April 22.—Something of 
a sensation was created here recently 
by the announcement made by the Ban- 
gor Symphony Orchestra, Horace M. Pul- 
len, conductor, of a Sunday afternoon 
concert to be given by them on April 11, 
at the request of many prominent busi- 
ness men of the city whose duties pre- 
vented them from being able to attend 


the Wednesday afternoon concert. 

As a result an outburst of protest 
arose from both laymen and clergy, 
the latter coming out openly in the local 
papers, the most vigorous being from 
Mary Crosby, secretary of the W. C. T. 
U., who took the trouble to look up the 
old Blue Laws of our Puritan forefathers 
and had her lawyer write to Mr. Pullen 
enlightening him of the fact that it was 
“against the law.” But all without avail. 
The orchestra received greater publicity 
than ever before and the concert was 
given before an overflow audience of 
record-breaking proportion. So gratify- 
ing was its success—in spite of the pro- 
tests—that it is more than probable that 
a series of Sunday afternoon concerts 
will be given next season. 

It is high time if such blue laws exist 
in our Maine statutes that they either 
be removed from the books or modified 
to'meet the requirements of the present 
day. d. in B. 








Rose Villar’s Song “To America” 


Rose Villar’s patriotic song, “To 
America,” the words by Minna Irving, 
seems to be winning considerable popu- 
larity and is being taken up by the 
public schools all over the country. Mrs. 
Villar and Miss Irving have decided to 
donate copies to the schools of every 
State in the union. The State Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction are co- 
operating in the work. It is being used 
in the international work by the Y. W. 
C. A. Mrs. Robert Speare, the president 
of the international board, is very en- 
thusiastic about it. In the book entitled 
“Making Americans,” which is being 
prepared by Etta V. Leighton, Civic 
Secretary of the National Security 
League, this song has been incorporated. 





By Rupert Hughes 
Just published! 


CAIN 


Vocal scena 
for baritone 
with piano 
Price $1.50 net 


In Press 
Fourteen songs: 


The Mother-Tribute 

Had I a golden Pound 
The Son 

Gone 

The Roustabout 

The Fog-Horn 

The Bugle 

The Sun-Swept Dunes 
Music I heard with you 
The Song of Hope 

Amy Wentworth 

The House and the Road 
The Wounded Rose ~ 
The Memory of Having Sung 








Atte a phenomenally brilliant 

career as a novelist and playwright, 
Mr. Rupert Hughes has returned to his 
first love—music. 


The powerful ‘‘Cain’’, composed many 
years ago, and his more recent songs prove 
that Mr. Hughes has an idiom ot his own 
as a composer and expresses his ideas in 
his own way. 
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NEW MUSIC 
VOCAL anv INSTRUMENTAL 














“THE WRECK OF THE ‘JULIE PLANTE’.”’ 
By Geoffrey O’Hara. ‘‘Mary of Argyle.” 
By S. Nelson. Arr. by Frank St. Leger. 
“Unknowing.”’ By Frank St. Leger. 
“Easter Morning.” By Louis Adolphe 
Coerne. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


In the words of St. Paul “now we see 
through a glass, darkly,” when examin- 
ing new music of the folk-song type, to 
such an extent does the Negro spiritual 
preponderate. Hence it is not without 
pleasure that we meet a different folk- 
color effect in Mr. O’Hara’s French Can- 
adian habitant song, ‘“‘The Wreck of the 
‘Julie Plante.’”” He has done well, ex- 
ceedingly well, by William Henry Drum- 
mond’s delightful verses in patois, and 
their mingled pathos and humor is prop- 
erly emphasized in a melody of simple, 
natural outline, which is decidedly after 
the right folk-tune manner. The song 
warrants its issue for high voice, med- 
ium voice and, especially, for bass—a 
bass could sing it with rousing effect. 

“Mary of Argyle” is one of those old 
Scotch folk-songs whose charm never 
wanes. Mr. St. Leger’s arrangement is 
a good one, the second section accompani- 
ment being especially well wrought, and 
in keeping with the character of the 
melody. It is issued for high and low 
voice. Though there is an echo of Schu- 
mann in the two opening measures of 
Mr. St. Leger’s original song, “The Un- 
knowing,” it is a very fine bit of melodic 
inspiration, and harmonized with a sure 
touch and modern richness of effect. It 
is issued for high and low voice.- 

Louis Adolphe Coerne’s “Easter Morn- 
ing” is one of. those up-standing sacred 
songs that sing with robust melodic 
cheerfulness, and a devotional fervor 
supported by left-hand triplet chords the 
“victory won” by “God’s eternal Son.” It 
is put forth for high, medium and low 


voice. 
+ * ea 


“MISSA REGINA PACIS.” By Nicola A. 
Montani. (Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


This mass, for unison, two- three- or 
four-part chorus, which may be sung 
either by men’s or mixed voices, by school 
children or by choir and congregation, 
despite its quasi-universality of perform- 
ance, has the distinction of utterance and 
the musicianship that we are accustomed 
to find in all its composer’s work. Thé 
“Queen of Peace” mass is provided with 
an English as well as the original Latin 


text, and there is a most grateful “Agnus . 


Dei” among its movements. 
oe oe 
“PRAISE THE LORD.’ By Ferdinand 
Dunkley. “The Head That Once Was 
Crowned With Thorns.’’ By William Ber- 
wald. “The Resurrection and the Life.”’ 
By Miles B. Foster, ‘‘Joyful Tidings.” By 


Orlando A. Mansfield. “Hail! Thou 
Blessed Risen Saviour!" By William R. 
Spence. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


New anthems keep pace with the prog- 
ress of the church year. Mr. Dunkley’s 
“Praise the Lord,” for mixed voices is 
well written, with short grateful solos 
for baritone and soprano or tenor, and 
an unusually effective climax. It is for 
general use. The remaining anthems of 
this group are for Easter. Mr. Ber- 
wald’s “The Head that Once Was Crown- 
ed with Thorns,” is for mixed voices, as 
are all the anthems here considered, with 
its opening suggestion of some happy 
Corinthian folk-song, and its lyric alto 
solo, should set the choirs a-flutter with 
pleasure. Myles B. Foster’s “The Re- 
surrection and the Life,’ has been writ- 
ten with real skill and musicianship, and 
an ear to dramatic effect. The fine bari- 
tone solo deserves praise. Orlando A. 
Mansfield’s “Joyful Tidings” is sincere, 


direct, and boasts a most singable solo 
for soprano. “Hail! Thou Blessed, Risen 
Saviour!” by William R. Spence, is an 
anthem of the broad, swinging kind, de- 
ploying considerable vocal pomp and cir- 
cumstance, and giving the bass soloist a 


real opportunity. 
x * & 


“TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION,” ‘‘Boatman’s 
Song,” ‘“Malmfrid,” ‘Golden Wedding.” 
By Trygve Torjussen. (Boston—New York: 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


Every “Torchlight Procession” seems 
to call for a touch of Meyerbeerian pomp, 
and Mr. Torjussen’s, for piano, has the 
necessary stateliness, as well as a lyric 
section to set off the more march-like 
first theme and its final climaxing devel- 
opment. His “Boatman’s Song” is a 
pleasing fancy, and his “Malmfrid,” a 
romantic waltz, is well-written in the so- 
ealled “noble” manner, and not akin to 
the more frivolous Viennese types. Of 
the four numbers the last, a minuet en- 
titled “Golden Wedding,” seems least in- 


teresting. It is very simple in idea. 
x * & 
“REMEMBRANCE.”. By Lois Barker. 


“Harebells.” By A. Herbert Brewer. ‘‘Just 
That One Hour,.”’ By Vernon Eville. ‘“‘“They 
Say.” By Roland Rice. ‘‘A Fairy Fantasy.’’ 
By Arthur E. Godfrey. (New York—Lon- 
don: Boosey & Co.) 


“Remembrance,” by Lois Barker, is a 
ballad-melody of the smoothest, suavest, 
most sentimental type, very singable and 
pleasing in effect, and with a six-eighth 
time lilt. It is issued for high and low 
voice. “Harebells,” is a graceful little 
tune, more interesting for the musician, 
perhaps, because its accompaniment does 
not duplicate the melody; an engaging 
little nature song. It is issued for high, 
medium and low voice. “Just That 
One Hour,” by Vernon Eville, as its title 
indicates, is a-throb with sentiment— 
with “yearning,” “tears” and “heart” 
stressed by a melody sentimentally as 
rich as clotted cream, and pleasing to the 
ear. It may be sung in the higher or 
lower register. In “They Say,” Roland 
Royce allows honeyed passion to surge, 
but always mellifluously, for three sweet- 
ly singable pages. The song appears for 
high and low voice. Arthur E. Godfrey’s 
“A. Fairy Fantasy”—it is sung by Mme. 
Galli-Curci—is a pleasant page, grace- 
fully written, from the song-archives of 
fayland. Fairies, as song-subjects, seem 


to have enduring popularity. It is pub- 
lished for high and low voice. 

* * * 
“THERE IS NO DEATH.” By Geoffrey 


O’Hara. 
Co., Ltd.) 


Mr. O’Hara’s new song “There is No 
Death,” is a finely sonorous melody, ex- 
pressive and well-climaxed, and—as are 
all his songs—supremely singable. It is 
published for high, medium and low 
voice, and its text message at a time 
when Spiritism, Sir Oliver Lodge and 
the ouija-board loom large in the public 
interest, will probably aid the diffusion 
it deserves, per se, as a song. 

*” * * 


“A LEGEND OF THE DESERT.” By R. 
S. Stoughton. “Alborado.”’ By Frank 
Treat Southwick. ‘‘Thistledown.”’ By John 
Hermann Loud. (Boston—New York—Chi- 
cago: White-Smith Music Pub. Co.) 


R. S. Stoughton in his “Legend of the 
Desert,” for organ, has written a de- 
lightful little number for the recital pro- 
gram, one that makes no great technical 
demands; and yet is colorful to a degree, 
piquant and taking. A French horn solo 
on the great by way of introduction, 


(London—New York: Chappell & 
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leads over to a graceful Allegretto move- 
ment, after which the first theme recurs. 
Mr. Southwick’s “Alborado” (The White 
Dawn), is a serenade-march followed by 
a love-song, both picturesque and play- 
able. The “Thistledown” capriccio by 
Mr. Loud justifies its title by the sequ- 
ence of light staccato passages on swell 
and great above a pedal melody. It is 
undeniably an effective number for or- 
gan, as are its two companions. 
es a * 


“WIND FLOWERS.” By Ernest Austin. 
(London: J. H. Larway.) 


Mr. Austin’s little song is one of those 
which have the pulse of true inspiration 
in their beat. It is unpretentious, like 
the nature-poem of which it is a setting; 
but it has the charm of distinction, and 
that inspirational tang that at once sets 
apart from the ruck and truck even a 
thing of slighter beauty. It is published 
for low voice (original) and high. 

* * * 


“BALLET OF THE FLOWERS.” Suite. By 
Henry Hadley. Op. 92. (New York: Carl 
Fischer.) 


Mr. Hadley, when it comes to ballet 
music, is nearer akin to Delibes, perhaps, 
than any other American composer, as 
regards lightness, grace and charm. We 
need only think of his incidental music 
to the “Atonement of Pan,” or the dances 
in “Cleopatra’s Night.” This suite of 
twelve numbers for piano, which covers 
the distinctive flora of the American gar- 
den in a most engaging series of little 
tone-pictures, from “The Red Rose” to 
“Poppies,” ought to please. The num- 
bers are comparatively easy to play, 
there is plenty of variety in the formal 
development of the composer’s fancies, 
and descriptive verse-headings, ranging 
from Horace to Francis Thompson, ap- 
pear as the suggestive motives for the 
music. In short, it is a group in which 
“every prospect pleases,” and pianists 
will enjoy it accordingly. 

* * * 

“IF YOU WERE THE OP’NING ROSE,” 
“Robin on the Apple Tree.’’ ‘By Thomas 
J. Hewitt. ‘Lil’ Gal.’’ By J. Rosamond 
Johnson. (New York: Jos. W. Stern & 
Co.) 


Though we cannot unqualifiedly agree 
that these ballads represent “the su- 
preme achievement in songcraft,” which 
distinction their publisher modestly 
claims for the series to which they be- 
long, Mr. Hewitt’s “If You Were the 
Op’ning Rose,” and “Robin on the Apple 
Tree,” are pleasing, melodious, lushly 
harmonized songs of the ballad type; 
though why a song about a robin’s choos- 
ing a mate need be described in an insert 
beneath its title as “a melody crystalline 
clear in its saintly sympathy and 
beauty,” we do not quite grasp. Mr. 
Hewitt’s two songs are published for 
high, medium and low voice. Mr. John- 
son’s “Lil’ Gal,” issued for high and low 
registers, is a euphonious setting of a 


Dunbar poem. 
* * * 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE. By Axel Raoul 
Wachtme'ister. (Cincinnati—New York— 
London: John Church Co.) 


A work of this type, a masterly com- 
position in the serious style, points the 
truth that on occasion a modern com- 
poser can write a fine fugal work, and 
that the older masters have not an ex- 
clusive monopoly of merit in the stricter 
forms. Count Wachtmeister’s Prelude 
and Fugue for two pianos, four hands, 
is thoroughly original in its free and 
sonorous handling of noble themes. At 
the same time true Bachian richness and 
grandeur of development are paired with 
Handelian breadth and clarity of line. 
The work is one that can well stand on 
its own merits with regard to conception 
and execution, and deserves to find wide 
appreciation. The publishers have is- 
sued the separate parts for each piano 
in score, under one cover, the only way 
in which music for two pianos four hands 
should be put forth. 


* * * 


“A BALLAD.” By J. Bertram Fox. ‘‘Love 
in Absence.’”’ By Fay Foster. (New York: 
J. Fischer & Bro.) 


Mr. Fox has dedicated to Victor 
Harris and the New York St. Cecilia 
Club his smoothly-written setting for 
four-parts, female voices, of “A Ballad” 
to a poem by Maurice Baring; while Fay 
Foster has made a most singable ar- 
rangement of her ‘‘Love in Absence,” for 
four-part chorus of male voices. 

* * * 
“WITHERED ROSES.” By Lucien G. 

Chaffin. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Chaffin has carried out a little 
musical experiment in his new song with 
piquant success. On the neo-French and 
Russian 5/4 time rhythmic formula he 
has grafted a little bergerette melody, 





set to a poem by Anice Terhune, ; 
made a charming and expressive th 
of it. The song is ascribed to M, 
Buckhout, and is published for high 
medium voice. = 


“ARABELLA,” ‘‘Violets.” By Arthur Tra 
Granfield. ‘‘Valse Mignonne,’’ By Clay 
Johns. “Happy Thought.”’ By Homer w. 
Bartlett. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Four little piano pieces for pupils 
Grade II, these numbers represent ; 
usual more or less happy solution of ; 
problem of making little melodic id 
interesting within definite technical ]i) 
tations. “Arabella,” Mr. Granfie! 
little gavotte, is really tuneful, thoug! 
trifle banal; the two teaching waltzes 
Mr. Granfield and Clayton Johns resp 
tively, do not call for special comme: 
but Homer N. Bartlett’s “Hap 
Thought,” a musical comment on Stev. 
son’s famous stanza beginning “T ~ 
world is full of a number of things,” 
charmingly fashioned; and is an attr:.- 
tive bit of piano music, as regards id. a 
and development, for all it is so sim; 
and easy to play. 

* *x * 


“ISRAFEL.’’ By Edgar Stillman Kelley 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Kelley’s “Israfel” has long been 
known as one of his best and most genu- 
inely inspired songs. It was a happy 
thought on his part to make this fine 
arrangement for four-part chorus of 
women’s voices—dedicated to “Victor 
Harris and his St. Cecilia Club”—with 
harp and piano accompaniment. Edgar 
Allan Poe’s noble poem should gain de- 
cidedly in sonority and impressiveness 
thus chorally delivered, with the sweep 
of the harp-strings to support its winged 
words. . 

* 


“VALSE LENTE,” “Valse Romantique.” By 
Adolf Frey. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Count Geza Zichy,  Leschetizky, 
Charles Gilbert Spross and many others 
have contributed to the literature of solo 
left-hand piano music. These recént addi- 
tioms by Adolf Frey, a waltz of the slow 
and one of the more animated type, are 
written with the sense for grace ani 
melodic effect that this composer usually 
shows in his piano music, and they shoul 
be welcome additions to a branch more 
widely cultivated than is generally sus- 
pected. ce esialiClah 


“SCHERZO,” ‘‘Romance.”’ By René L. 
Becker. ‘“‘A Cornish Lullaby.” By Max 
Vogrich. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Becker’s two short pianoforte stud- 
ies are of the direct, well-sounding type. 
The Sherzo, in duple, instead’ of the 
more customary triple time, is really at- 
tractive and affords excellent practice in 
digital dexterity. The Romance is re- 
plete, perhaps, with more of sound than 
sentiment; legato octave passages are a 
feature in it. The late Max Vogrich’s 
“Cornish Lullaby” is a peculiarly poetic 
and attractive morceau de genre, to use 
its composer’s sub-title. A murmurous, 
crooning introduction presents the lovely 
little theme, and precedes its more elab- 
orate recurrence with a delicate chro- 
matic broidery. It is a composition which 
will appeal to those who appreciate deli- 
cate dynamic shading in expression. 

F, 


H. M. 
s = 8 
“THE DANCING MARIONETTE.,” By 
Harold Henry, Op. 11. (New York: Car! 
Fischer.) 


This piano piece by Mr. Henry has 
figured on his own programs this season 
and has been applauded from Maine to 
California as played by the composer. | 
belongs to that set of piano pieces wh‘ch 
we might name the music-box variety, in 
which Liadoff, Ign. Friedmann, Emi! 
Sauer and others have written splendi( 
examples. 

Mr. Henry has put down some attrac- 
tive tunes in his “The Dancing Marion- 
ette.” And what is more important he 
has put them down for the keyboar‘ 
in such a way, that when they are playe: 
with a clear touch and pearly technique 
they win the hearer at once. There is ° 
naive quality to the melodic material, in 
tentional, of course, and there is a fine 
embroidering of melodies in the later 
pages of the piece. It is by no mean: 
easy to play, requiring fleet fingers an 
delicacy of touch. But it is a piece tha' 
will repay studying, for it cannot fai 
to attract favor on a concert program. 

A. W. K. 
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Lower Grades of Music Have Taken Possession of Student 
Bodies—The Culpability of the Educators—No Assistance 
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The Fallacy of Withholding Music from the Younger 


Generation e 


By HENRY H. FUCHS, A.B., Mus. B.. 





OANOKE, VA., April 30—A few 

weeks ago the Letz Quartet, one of 
the finest string quartets now before the 
public, played at Hollins College. 

Its program—a most serious one—was 
enthusiastically received by an audience 
of college girls, of whom, the greater 
part were listening to a string quartet 
for the first time. This unbounded en- 
thusiasm, manifested for music of so 
high a type, is indeed a matter of deep 
moment. 

In an age when college curricula are 
being adjusted to suit new generations, 
with new needs, new ideals and new prob- 
lems confronting them, it seems fitting 
and proper to consider what part music 
shall play in the adjustment of these 
courses. 

There can be no doubt that the facts— 
however lamentable—clearly show that 
rag-time and the cheaper grades of so- 
called “popular” music, have taken pos- 
session of an overwhelming proportion 
of the student bodies of this country. It 
has spread like wild-fire until an attempt 
to check it would seem as futile as to bid 
the ocean to cease its rolling. 


The fault truly lies in our own educa-_ 


tional system. 

No institution of learning would con- 
sider its curriculum adequate and comni- 
plete without exhaustive courses in 
poetry, literature and the drama. Not 
only are the scientific and practical fac- 
ulties to be developed, but a love for what 
is noble and beautiful is to be en- 
gendered—a love and appreciation of art 
being essential to our happiness, and to 
our living better and more beautiful 
lives. 

Right here the fallacy of our system 
is made apparent. The noblest, most 
beautiful, most universal and appealing 
of the arts finds no place in our educa- 
tional system. : 

May we expect our students to culti- 
vate a proper appreciation for the most 
elusive and intangible of the arts with- 
out assistance? May we look for our 
college students to follow the develop- 
ment of a fugue or a symphony without 
careful guidance? Would one expect him 
to gain a full and complete appreciation 
of Shakespeare or Browning without ex- 
planation? I scarcely believe so. 

Granted that all our courses in I[t- 
erature and poetry were carefully cx- 
cluded from the college curricula, what 
results would attend such a procedure? 
There would undoubtedly be a general 
drifting toward a “rag-time” literature, 
if I may employ such an expression. The 
line of least resistance would be fol- 
lowed. The appeal would not be through 
the intellectual, emotional channels, but 
through the coarser and easier rhyth- 
mie, over-sentimental road. 

Good music and plenty of it is the only 
means of instilling into a public, already 
over-fed with rag-time, a love for what 
is noblest and best in the most appealing 
of the arts. 

When the time arrives that every in- 
stitution of learning places courses in 
appreciation of music on a par with the 
courses in appreciation of literature, then 
such names as Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 


bert, Brahms and Wagner will have an 
equal significance with those of Shake- 
speare, Browning and Wordsworth. 

It is true that some of our colleges 
have instituted complete courses in mu- 
sic, but unfortunately they are either 
designed for the special music student or 
may be chosen as free electives. Are 
courses in the seiences as vital to a lib- 
eral education as a full and intelligent 
appreciation of art? And yet such 
courses are usually compulsory while 
courses in the appreciation of music are 
never so. Indeed the former excludes 
the latter. If rag-time has taken full 
possession of our present generation, the 
fault lies beyond a doubt with our in- 
stitutions of learning, for they make no 
attempt to provide something more ele- 
vating in its place. Was it not remark- 
able that the audience of college girls 
here at Hollins should have shown such 
marked enthusiasm for the Letz Quar- 
tet? 

Consider what keen pleasure and in- 
tellectual profit would have been theirs, 
had they known something concerning 
the form of the compositions played. 
Such compositions as Beethoven Quartet 
Op. 95, Schubert Quartet, Posth., and the 
Schumann Quartet, Op. 44 were per- 
formed to an audience of nearly 300, of 
whom less than 100 had any idea what- 
soever of sonata form. In spite of all 
this, many students who had gloried in 
having established reputations as pre- 
mier rag-time players, shamefacedly re- 
marked that they wished never to hear 
rag-time again. They had listened to 
the expression of noble and _ sublime 
thought. And, they realized that an ap- 
peal had been made to their finer senti- 
ments and intellect, instead of the “feet.” 
They had been compelled to feel—and 
now with a.sense of shame—that a sur- 
feit of rag-time is the profanation of 
a sublime and noble art. 

Does not the fault then lie with our 
colleges for so persistently neglecting 
this important side of our education? 
Indeed, it becomes an imperative and 
grave duty to take immediate steps to 
remedy this lamentable condition. Mr. 
Letz tells me that the quartet is en- 
thusiastically acclaimed in every school 
in which it appears. Does not this prove 
that our younger generation is hungry 
for good music—nay, for the best in mu- 
sic—we are withholding it from them 
and thus encouraging the growth of the 
rag-time epidemic. It behooves every 
school and college in this country to en- 
gage such organizations as the Letz 
quartet. 

Is it too great a wish, to hope that 
Virginia will set the example? I am 
quite sure that a complete and exhaus- 
tive tour of these ensembles through our 
state would prove a stimulus whereby 
other states would be awakened to a 
similar duty, and the ultimate result 
would be the institution of courses in our 
colleges, aiming at a better appreciation 
of music and recognizing the utility of 
music as a vital factor in our educational 
system. 


Myrna Sharlow in Emporia, Kan. 


EMPORIA, KAN., April 19.—Myrna 
Sharlaw of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Association gave the fourth number of 
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the College of Emporia Organ course, 
on March 30. The concert was well at- 
tended. Miss Sharlow was assisted by 
Isaac Van Grove at the piano. Two fine 
programs were given to crowded houses 
recently by the Women’s Glee Club and 
the Men’s Glee Club of the College of 
Emporia. Both clubs were in splendid 
form. The men’s club is directed by 
Dean D. A. Hirschler, and the women’s 
club by Ethel M. Rowland. Dean Hirsch- 
ler recently gave an organ program be- 
fore a crowded house at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Fort Scott. R. Y. 





St. Cecelia Society of Grand Rapids Is 
Aided by Roderick White 


GRAND RAPIps, MICH., April 10.—The 
Women’s Chorus of the St. Cecelia So- 
ciety gave its annual spring concert 
Thursday evening, under the direction of 
Harold Tower. The chorus was assisted 
by Roderick White, violinist, who was 
accompanied by Ferdinand Warner. This 
chorus gave a fine example of color and 
shading, and built impressive climaxes. 
Mr. White’s work was distinctive for 
brilliancy of technique, and upon each 
appearance he was welcomed with pro- 
longed applause. Mrs. Joseph Pulman, 
accompanist for the chorus, added splen- 
did support. E. H. 





Urges Scholarship in Rome as Memorial 
to Horatio Parker 


Mount VERNON, N. Y., April 24.— 
William J. Henderson, music critic of 
the New York Sun-Herald, made a 


strong plea for native music, at a musi- 
cale given on last Wednesday under the 
auspices of the Westchester Women’s 
Club. He also urged the founding of a 
musical scholarship at the American 
Academy in Rome in perpetuation of the 
memory of Horatio Parker. In observ- 
ance of the occasion, an all-American 
program of compositions was arranged. 

The soloist of the afternoon was Ma- 


rie Louise Todd, pianist. Under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Carl Dufft, the Glee Club 
sang Hadley, Beach and Burleigh num- 
bers. Mrs. J. A. Knapp and Mrs. H. 
W. Bliven, pianists, played Converse’s 
“Festival of Pan.” Mrs. William H. 
Purdy, president, welcomed the audience. 
F. E. K. 





5000 Hear Negro Societies in Charlotte, 
North Carolina 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., April 16.—An au- 

dience that filled the city auditorium to 

the number of 5000 assembled on April 5 


to hear the S. Coleridge-Taylor Oratorio 
Chorus and Orchestra of Biddle Univer- 
sity, under the direction of Thomas A. 
Long, conductor, perform “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast,” by Samuel Coleridge- 
Taylor. This was preceded by Harry 
T. Burleigh’s arrangement of “Deep 
River” with Elizabeth Weeks Quinn as 
soloist, and “Listen to the Lambs,” an 
elaborate choral work by B. Nathaniel 
Dett, director of music at Hampton In- 
stitute. 





Egan Giving Opera for Educational In- 
stitutions in New York 

Thomas Egan, the tenor, who is di- 
rector of the Goldoni Opera Association, 
has scheduled a series of performances, 
consisting of a combination of grand op- 
era and Shakespeare performances for 
educational institutions in New York and 
vicinity. On Tuesday afternoon, April 
3, scenes from grand opera were given 
for 1700 students of the Catholic Pro- 


tectorate on the stage of their own au- 
ditorium. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky.—A unique recital of 
piano numbers and interpretive dances 
was recently given by Blanch Lehman 
and a number of young women at the 
Y. M. H. A., for the Louisville Section of 
the Council of Jewish Women. 





cc. FANNING sarin 


Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Available after November Ist. 
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DIAGHILEFF FORCES 
ACCLAIMED BY MILAN 


Warm Reception Greet Rus- 
sian Ballet — Dal Verme 


Season Nearing Close 
Milan, Italy, April 14, 1920. 

SHORT series of performances was 
inaugurated last Saturday at the 
“Lirico”’ by the Diaghileff troupe with its 
répertoire containing Stravinsky’s ‘“Pe- 
trushka,”’ Schumann’s “Carnaval,” 
“Prince Igor’ by Borodine, “Russian 
Tales” by Liadoff, Schumann’s “Papil- 
lons,” “Cleopatra” by Arensky, “Tamar” 
by Balakireff, “Bottega fantastica” (En- 

chanted shop) by Rossini-Respighi. 

At the first performance the prices 
were so extraordinarily high (500 lire a 
box, 100 lire a stall) that the house was 
half empty and only the upper gallery 
appeared like a parterre de rois, occupied 
by well-known personalities in the artis- 
tic and aristocratic world, who consider 
all ostentation of luxury at the present 
times absolutely dangerous and inoppor- 
tune. 

The Milanese public had been initiated 
into the mysteries of the Russian ballets 
in 1911 when “Cleopatra” and “Shehera- 
zade” were performed at the Scala by 
Ida Rubinstein and Olga Preobajenska, 
with Fokine’s setting. Moreover, “Pe- 
trushka” was presented in 1916 in a con- 
cert under the superb conductorship of 
Arturo Toscanini and left a profund im- 
pression in the memory of all music-lov- 
ers. The extravagance and novelty of 
the new performance found the audience 
somewhat restive at first, but, as usual, 
in the course of the spectacle the subtle 
and irresistible charm of this original 
form of art won its accustomed victory. 
One is indeed forced to admit that the 
freshness and ingenuity of-the plots, the 
inexhaustible richness and variety of 
tone-color which characterize the music, 
the setting which affords a perfect orgy 
of colors of the most modern school, the 
cleverness and vivacity of the performers 
are gradually revolutionizing our old- 
fashioned occidental ideas on choreo- 
graphic art. This is demonstrated by the 





fact that after the enormous success ob-~ 


tained in Paris and in London, it has come 
to Italy’s turn to pay its contribution to 
the Slav Invaders’ répertoire. Thus with 
some little known pages of Rossini’s 
music, modernly arranged and orches- 
trated by Respighi and a plot closely re- 
sembling “Puppenfée.” has been built up 
the “Bottega fantastica’”’ which consti- 
tuted one of the most interesting features 
of the season in Rome and here. Such is 
the universality of Art While we are 
striving with all our power to keep Rus- 
sian influence out of our political life, the 
same influence is producing marked re- 
sults on our stages. 

To-morrow brings the close of the very 
short season. Gradually as the prices 
were lowered, the attendances grew 
larger and larger; for to-morrow the 
house is already sold out. Among the 
performers specially worthy of praise 
the public will not easily forget Leonida 
Massine, Idrikowki, Mmes. Sokolowa, 
Tchernicheva, Zuleska, Radina, Nemci- 
neva. Morin conducted. 

The season of the Dal Verme is ap- 
proaching its end. On Thursday evening 
“Traviata” drew once more a_ large 
throng which showed with thunderous ap- 
plause its appreciation of Marcella Cap- 
sir, who embodied the protagonist with 
remarkable capacity. Her coloratura was 
especially fine in the first act, but in the 
following, where intense passion is 
needed together with the character of a 
dramatic soprano, there were moments in 
which the artist appeared somewhat over- 
taxed. Altogether, however, a very fa- 
vorable début, which left the impression 
that the young artist is capable of mak- 
ing further successes in the future. 

A successful recital devoted to Grieg 
took place at the Conservatorio, pro- 
moted by the Associazione Italiana degli 
Amici della Musica, including the ’céllo 
sonata and string quartet. 

At the Institute for the Blind, Enrice 
Bossi and Mario Corti gave an organ and 
violin recital which satisfied the audience 
with the variety of the program and the 
great ability of both performers. Maes- 
tro Bossi is undeniably the prince of 
Italian organists and his mastery in mak- 
ing use of every resource of his instru- 
ment is unsurpassable. A Sonata of 
Corelli for violin and organ produced a 
magical effect, and a composition of 
Bossi, played with inimitable brilliancy 
and skill, was encored amidst general ap- 
plause. Uco D’ALBERTIS. 





FITCHBURG HEARS ENSEMBLE 





Boston Symphony in Admirable Concert 
—Newspapers Aid City’s Music 

FITCHBURG, MaAss., April 17.—The 
Boston Symphony Ensemble, an organ- 
ization of twelve men of the Boston Sym- 
phony, gave its first concert in Fitch- 
burg under the auspices of the American 
Legion on Sunday afternoon, April 11. 


Owing to conditions the admirable con- 
cert was not patronized as liberally as it 
should have been. 

The newspapers of this city are doing 
much to create an interest in music. 
Both the Daily News and Sentinel have 
conducted musical columns, and both 
have issued special sections devoted to 
the work of the Choral Society and the 
value of the society to the city. 

Several hundred children of the pub- 
lic schools participated in a novel music 
memory contest in City Hall on Saturday 
April 10. Compositions were played on 
a piano and on the victrola and the chil- 
dren were asked to write the title and 
composer of the work on slips which had 
been passed out. Prizes offered by 
Charles B. Smith added to the enthu- 
siasm, which was not confined to the chil- 
dren but extended to the audience pres- 
ent. Amy L. Connor, teacher of music 
in the public schools had general charge 
of the afternoon’s program, assisted by 
a committee of teachers. During the 
efternoon Mrs. R. B. Lyon,’ soprano; 
Gustaf Ellstrom, ’cellist; Gladys Wheel- 
er, cornetist, and Mrs. Walter F’. Sawyer, 
accompanist, contributed to the program. 
The Hosmer School Orchestra rendered 
several selections. E oF. 





Music Lovers’ League of Lynchburg, Va. 
Reviews Successful First Season 


LYNCHBURG, VA., April 17.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Music Lovers’ 
League of Lynchburg, Va. was held April 
15 at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium. Re- 
ports for the last year were read, offi- 
cers for the new year elected, and plans 
perfected for next season’s concerts. The 
League comprises 300 musicians of this 
town, banded together for the uplifting 
of music in general, and for the presen- 
tation of three first class concerts each 


year, admission to these concerts being 
only to members of the league and to 
music students, who may purchase season 
tickets through their music teachers. 
The league was founded by Evelyn Wil- 
liams and Carrie C. Campbell of Lynch- 
burg. Reinald Werrenrath, Harold 
Bauer, and the Flonzaley Quartet were 
heard last season. Membership for the 
coming year was increased to 400, and it 
was decided to give next year’s concerts 
again in the High School Auditorium. 
Last year 25 officers were unanimously 
re-elected for another year as follows: 
President, R. T. Watts; vice-president, 
Kate Roberts; secretary, Evelyn Wil- 
liams; treasurer, Mrs. J. J. Collins. 
G. B. M. 


MACBETH STIRS FT. COLLINS 








Soprano Applauded as Soloist With Colo- 
rado City Chorus 


Fort COLLINS, CoLo., April 28.—The 
spring concert of the Fort Collins Com- 
munity Chorus was given to a capacity 
audience at the Empress Theater, April 
6. Florence Macbeth, coloratura  so- 
prano, was the artist of the evening. 
Fort Collins’s hosts of music lovers found 
in her singing a voice of lovely texture 
and flexibility, and her charm of per- 
sonality gave cause for such applause 
that she was compelled to add many 
numbers to her program. 

A program of familiar coloratura op- 
eratic arias was sung by Miss Macbeth 
in addition to songs of the Italian, 
French and English schools and a beau- 
tiful group of American composers. The 
singing of the chorus of fifty voices was 
splendid and reflected much credit on 
Matthew Auld, the director. 

The_ singing of the “Inflammatus” 
from Rossini’s Stabat Mater with Miss 
Macbeth, the soprano soloist, as the con- 
cluding number was a climax which left 
the audience spell-bound for a few mo- 
ments and then followed applause which 
forced Miss Macbeth and Mr. Auld to 
resvond to repeated curtain calls. 

Eunice Akin for the chorus and George 
Roberts for Miss Macbeth furnished 
splendid support as accompanists. 

E. 
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st. OLAF CHOIR SETS’ 


NEW CHORAL RECORD 


Virtuosity of the Minnesota 
Singers Proves Revelation 
to New York 


Only from the Bach Choir of Bethle- 
hem and the Mendelssohn Choir of Tor- 
onto have New Yorkers in the past 
fifteen years heard chorai singing as 
surpassingly fine as that provided by the 
St. Olaf Lutheran Choir at Carnegie 
Hall, Tuesday evening of last week. 
There were moments, indeed, when it 
equalled in point of sheer virtuosity the 
best that either of the older organiza- 
tions have ever done here and seemed 
virtually to establish a new local record 
for flawless finish and beauty of un- 
accompanied song. An audience of good 
size, strongly moved and delighted by 
the showing of the visitors insisted 
upon Many extras and, in at least one 
case, a double encore. 

The St. Olaf Choir, a little over fifty 
strong, comes from St. Olaf College, in 
Northfield, Minn. F. Melius Christian- 
sen conducts it and its members—young 
people, all of them sons and daughters 
of the sturdy farmers of Minnésota, 
show the Scandinavian features pre- 
valent in their home state. Their pro- 
gram consisted largely, of course, of 
musie of the Lutheran Church with some 
admixtures of lesser importance, but 
always of churchly character. At that 
it would have been much improved by 
a more liberal inclusion of those chorales 
of the Lutheran service, harmonized and 
variously utilized by Bach. It is diffi- 
cult to understand what consideration 
led Mr. Christiansen to overlook such 
mighty canticles as “O, Sacred Head 
Now Wounded”, “Now Thank We All 
Our God”, “Wake My Heart”, or “Glory 
Now to Thee be Given”. The concert 
did open, it is true, with the crown and 
glory of all chorales “A Mighty Fort- 
ress is Our God’—though in a woefully 
perverted arrangement, which enmeshed 
the grandiose melody in a maze of flip- 
pant counterpoint. And Bach’s “Bless- 
ing, Glory and Wisdom”, somewhat cur- 
tailed, followed. In the subsequent con- 
tributions beauty alternated with trivi- 
ality. There were L. M. Lindeman’s 
anthem “Built on a Rock’, Peter Schren’s 
“Praise to the Lord”, Gretchaninoff’s 
eight-voice anthem “O, God, Hear My 
Prayer”, Mendelssohn’s “Savior of Sin- 
ners’, a “Father, Most Holy”, by John 
Cruger, of the seventeenth century, 
a “Hosanna” by Mr. Christiansen 
which was redemanded in part, a deli- 
cate twelfth century melody, “Beautiful 
Saviour”, with bouche fermée effects, of 
which the audience could not get enough, 
and Philip Nicolai’s choral “Wake, 
Wake”, of which Mendelssohn made use 
in “St. Paul”. Mr. Christiansen’s music 
is scarcely a product of plenary inspira- 





tion and the Gretchaninoff anthem is° 


long and dull. The program, as origin- 
ally given out, promised several things 


that were not forthcoming at the con- 
cert proper. 

In itself the vocal material of the St. 
Olaf Choir is good but not at all ex- 
traordinary. However, like the Bethle- 
hem singers, this choir offers a superb 
example of the wonders to be accom- 
plished by judicious consolidation and 
shrewd training. It is perfect beyond 
cavil in balance. It has been trained to 
a precision of attack and release of al- 
most uncanny perfection, and to a prac- 
tically flawless intonation. It yields in- 
stantly whatever nuance, whatever sub- 
tlety or vivid projection of rhythm what- 
ever plasticity of phrasing its conductor 
may summon. The tonal blend and qual- 
ity are marvelously fine and impart at 
moments an amazing orchestral illusion. 
Thus the closing chords of one chorus 
fell upon the ear deceivingly like the tone 
of an exquisitely mellow wood-wind 
choir. In polyphonic passages the chor- 


isters display an admirable clarity of 
melodic diction. And their treatment of 
texts is always precise and clean-cut. 

The conductor, Mr. Christiansen, 
pleases by his economy of gesture, his 
easy, though unostentatious manner and 
his manifest authority. He is content 
with a relatively simple scheme of nuance 
and does not pursue refinement into the 
domain of the precious. But he yields 
not infrequently to a mania for speed 
that works more or less havoc with the 
music at hand. It was the fault of his 
tempo as much as of the arrangement 
employed that the “Mighty Fortress” 
sounded like a trivial ditty. And like- 
wise that the Bach was not what it 
should have been. 

Nevertheless, the St. Olaf people are 
wonders. And we shall feel deeply ag- 
grieved if their return next season is 
not guaranteed us. _ a Ae Y 











Bracale Engages 
Besanzoni for 
Guest Appearances 











The RN 4 


Gabriella Besanzoni, the Itali 
tralto as “Carmen” 


an Con- 


Following negotiations, which were 
carried on over a period of weeks, Ga- 
briella Besanzoni, the Italian contralto, 
sailed last week for Havana, where she 
is to appear in five “guest” performances 
with the Bracale Opera Company. Mme. 
Besanzoni’s. great popularity in the 
Latin-American countries, where she has 
been a favorite for several years, led Mr. 
Bracale to engage her at a tremendous 
price per performance for his Havana 


season. She makes her Havana début 
as Carmen in the Bizet Opera, a rdéle in 
which she has won distinguished suc- 
cesses in Italy, South America and last 
season in the Rivero season in Mexico. 

Mme. Besanzoni has also been en- 
gaged by Gino Marinuzzi as leading con- 
tralto with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion for next season. She will make her 
Chicago début in the title role of Gluck’s 
“Orfeo,” Mr. Marinuzzi making a revival 
of the great classic for her. Following 
her Havana performances Mme. Besan- 
zoni will sail for Italy, where she will 
spend the summer, returning to America 
in the early Fall to fill her concert en- 
gagements under the management of the 
Music League of America before the 
Chicago Opera season opens. 


BURNHAM IN NEW YORK 








Establishes Himself in the 


Metropolis Again 


Thuel Burnham, the distinguished con- 
cert pianist, after an absence of two 


years from New York, for war work 
and teaching in Boston, has again es- 
tablished his headquarters in New York 
for the summer and following season. 
His school in Boston, which has ‘had 
unusual success during the past months, 
will continue as usual, with periodical 
visits from Mr. Burnham, but owing to 
his increasing clientéle in the metropolis, 
his change of residence was necessitated. 
He will conduct private and class les- 
sons, both at his Carnegie Hall studio 
and at his new apartments on East 
Nineteenth Street, where there is a 
spacious music room. 


Pianist 


Mr. Burnham has many interesting - 


plans for the following months, among 
which the pupils’ recitals, at which 
several unusually promising talents will 
appear, and semi-monthly receptions at 
his apartments. These will be a revival 
of Mr. Burnham’s popular receptions in 
Paris, which had no little part in the 
brilliant social life of that city. 

At these affairs many well known 
artists will entertain, and Mr. Burn- 
ham, himself will play at some of them, 
as was his custom in Paris. 





artist. 
that could be desired. 


Miss Florence McMillan as 
was, as always, perfectly satisfactory. 
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WHAT THE 

Miss Florence McMillan at the piano was 
an important part of the success of each 
Her accompaniments were everything 


—Washington Post, March 23, 1920. 


accompanist 
—Washington Herald, March 23, 1920. 
AVAILABLE 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


Pianist—Accompanist 


Scores Emphatic Success on Tour with 


MME. LOUISE HOMER 
The Noted Contralto 


CRITICS SAID: 


to her at the close. 


Madam Homer’s accompaniments by Flor- 
ence McMillan revealed fine musicianship and 
sympathetic understanding of the singer. 

—Milwaukee Sentinel, April 13, 1920. 


FOR RECITALS 


STUDIO: 323 West 75th Street, New York City 


"Phone Columbus 4311 


Florence McMillan ably accompanied Mme. 
Homer, and the world famous contralto made 
public acknowledgment by directing applause 


—Haverhill Evening Gazette, April 5, 1920. 
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Coloratura Soprano 
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CHORUSES DOMINATE 
WEEK IN ST. LOUIS 


Morning Choral Gives Final 
Program—Concerts by 
Other Local Forces 


St. Louis, Mo., April 22.—The Morn- 
ing Choral Club, Charles Galloway, con- 
ductor, gave its final public concert last 
Thursday night at the Odeon before a 
packed house. The singers did excellent 
work in the various difficult numbers of 
their program. What pleased the audi- 
ence most were two numbers sung a 
capella: Victor Harris’s “Epitome” and 
James H. Rogers’s “The Two Clocks,” 
which caused much merriment. The solo- 


ists were Rosalie Wirthlin, contralto (a 
former St. Louisan), and Leon Marx, 
violinist. Miss Wirthlin did praiseworthy 
work in a group of French songs and 
another of American songs. Mr. Marx 
played two groups in satisfactory fash- 
ion. Mrs. Carl J. Luyties officiated as 
accompanist. 

Following close on the heels of this 
came the final subscription concert of 
the Apollo Club, on Tuesday evening of 
this week, also at the Odeon. By request 
the club repeated Schreck’s “In the 
woods,” with an incidental solo by F. R. 
Ingalls. Shelley’s “De Coppah Moon” 
and Burleigh’s “Deep River” constituted 
another group and “The Old Mill Wheel,” 
by Niedlinger, was much enjoyed. The 
soloist was Mary Jordan, contralto, who 
sang here for the first time and made a 
deep impression, first in an aria from 
“Don Carlos” and later in two groups, 
one of French songs by Fourdrain and 
Debussy and a set of songs in English. 
She had to add several extras. Stella 
Barnard was at the piano for her. 
Director Galloway had the men under 
firm control at all times, and the singing 
was characterized by many admirable 
qualities. 

The following evening the Knights of 
Columbus Choral Club, under Theodore 
Deibels, gave a most creditable concert. 
They sang excerpts from Cadman’s set- 
ting of “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” It 
is not an easy thing to sing, but these 
excellently trained voices did it full jus- 
tice. The soloists were J. Glenn Lee, 
tenor, and Frederick E. Henry, baritone, 
with Mrs. Esmeralda Berry-Mayes at the 
piano. Mr. Lee sang an aria from “L’ 
Africaine” and Ward-Stephens’s “Christ 
in Flanders,” winning a warm reception. 
He sang the solo parts in the cantata 
with much feeling and dignity. 

The Morning Choral Club held its an- 
nual frolic last Monday morning at the 
Congress Theater. This was the final 
event of the club’s season. H. W. C. 


GREET SAENGER ARTISTS 











Singers Present Program in Monthly 


Studio Musicale 


The monthly musicale at the Oscar 
Saenger studio, was given on the after- 
noon of April 20, when a group of 
Saenger artists offered a varied pro- 
gram. Estelle Louise Vernet, soprano, 
opened with Liszt’s “Oh! Quand je Dors” 
and Curran’s “Rain,” followed by Dor- 


othy Branthoover, soprano, in a group 
of songs by Spohr, La Forge and Mas- 
senet, both singers making a fine im- 


pression. Mrs. Vernet and _ Bertha 
Schrimshaw, mezzo contralto, joined 
in the “Boudoir Scene” from ‘“Mar- 


tha.”” Erna Mierow, contralto, scored in 
Rogers’s “The Time for Making Songs 
Has Come” and Kramer’s “We Two,” 
while Hiram Murphy, tenor, delivered in 
admirable style Cadman’s “Oh Moon 
Upon the Water,” Aylward’s “Beloved It 
Is Morn” and H. T. Burleigh’s “Three 
Shadows.” Richards Hale, baritone, 
closed the program with Ireland’s “Sea 
Fever,” Margetson’s “Tommy Lad” and 
Guion’s “De Ole Ark’s a-Moverin’,” all 
three finely sung. With Miss Mierow, 
Mr. Hale sang a “Favorita” duet. Helen 
Chase-Bulgin played the accompaniments 
artistically, while the hostesses at the 
tea table were Melvena Passmore and 
Louise Bowen. 
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Boston, May 1, 1920. 
Theodore Schroeder,the Boston singing 
teacher, has just received a copy of the 
Malta Herald of March 6, 1920, contain- 
ing an account of the striking success of 
Giovanni Lazzarini,, a former pupil who 
is now leading baritone at the Theatre 


Royal of Malta. Lazzarini studied with 
Mr. Schroeder until four years ago when 
he went to Italy and made his début in 
the Varese Opera. After gaining oper- 
atic experience there and in Lucca, he 
was engaged by the Madrid Royal Opera. 
Then came a year of military service in 
the Italian army at the end of which he 
joined the Malta Company where he is 
now singing. Involved metaphors are the 
least of the troubles of the Malta re- 
viewer who tells us that Lazzarini’s voice 
“enthrallingly grips the hearer with a 
magic sensation.” 

Constance and Henry Gideon, with the 
assistance of Louis Levin, violinist, gave 
the Spring recital of the Dedham Grange 
in the famous old Memorial Hall at Ded- 
ham, Mass., on the night of April 16. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gideon divided their offer- 
ing into three groups named as follows: 
“Songs That Grandmother Sang,” “Songs 
of Sunny France,” and “Songs That 
Cheered Our Boys.” Mr. Levin supplied 
violin numbers between these groups. 
This trio of artists is planning a set of 
unusual programs for the coming season, 
a special feature of which will be ar- 
rangements for violin and piano of Pal- 
estinian folk melodies which have been 
dedicated to Mr. Gideon: for this purpose. 

Martha Baird gave a piano recital for 
the Westerly Music Club of Westerly, 
R. I., on Thursday evening in High 
School Hall. In addition to a Chopin 


“Easily one of the 











group, she played several of the inter- 
esting modern pieces which have figured 
on her attractive programs this winter. 
Among them were “The Fountain of the 
Acqua Paola” by Griffes, “L’Orient et 
L’Occident” by Dvorsky and “Shepherd’s 
Hey” by Grainger. She made a hit as 
usual with Liadow’s “Music Box,” and 
finished brilliantly with the Schultz-Ev- 
ler arrangement of “The Blue Danube.” 

The Boston Ensemble Club (Hilde- 
garde Brandegee, violin; Marjorie Patten 
Friend, ’cello; and Marion Myde, piano) 
assisted by Albert Sand, first clarinet of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, enter- 
tained the members of the Harvard Mu- 
sical Association with a program of in- 
frequently heard chamber works. Their 
numbers were a trio for piano, clarinet 
and ’cello by D’Indy, a trio in one move- 
ment by John Ireland, and Smetana’s 
Trio Op. 15. Ireland’s trio seemed to be 
the best liked by the audience. The mu- 
sicianly work of-the four players was 
also cordially recognized. 

Mrs. Marjorie Patten Friend, a well 
known ’cellist of this city and a member 
of the Boston Ensemble Club, was mar- 
ried at Emmanuel Church on April 29 
to Eastman Atkins Weaver, of Boston. 
Mrs. Weaver is the daughter of Mrs. 
John Patten of Brookline, and was the 
widow of Professor Friend of Harvard, 
to whom she was married in 1914. He 
was lost on the Lusitania in May, ea 


New England Conservatory News 


Memorial exercises in honor of Louis 
C. Elson, for forty years a member of 
the Conservatory faculty, were held in 
Jordan Hall last week. The occasion 
brought together a large gathering of 
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A few high spots in recent press 


comments: 


Chicago Herald and Examiner 


“Grace Kerns is easily one of the best concert singers 
we have had here in a long time and she is as ‘appealing 


to the eye as to the ear. 


Her voice, fresh and smooth, 


was used with skill and intelligence and her way with 
the songs she sang proved her to be a musician from 


tip to toe.” 


Pittsburgh Gazette 


“Grace Kerns has a voice pure in quality and produced 
through a wide range with firmness and ease.” 


Washington Evening Star 


“Miss Kerns possesses a lyric voice of sincere beauty 
and her numbers were given with an intelligence of 
interpretation, excellent diction and charm of manner 
that won the audience from the opening aria.” 


The Hartford (Conn.) Post 
“As a lyric artist, Miss Kerns must be placed in the 


very front rank. 


Few, if any, singers in America 


are more artistically endowed than she.” 








Mr. Elson’s associates, former pupils and 
other friends. 

Three members of the faculty, Henry 
M. Dunham, F. Addison Porter, and Sam- 
uel W. Cole, whose friendship with Mr. 
Elson was of long standing, paid trib- 
utes to his personality and influence upon 
the school, on the reading public of the 
community in which his entire profes- 
sional life was spent, and on the music- 
loving public of America generally. 

Mr. Chadwick spoke at length of per- 
sonal recollections extending back to the 
period in which Mr. Elson took over the 
department of musical theory. He re- 
ferred feelingly, as did the other speak- 
ers, to Mr. Elson’s boundless enthusi- 
asm, geniality and kindliness. For the 
alumni, Edwin L. Gardner, ’98, spoke in 
similar vein, and Mr. Flanders read a 
letter from Hon. George B. Cortelyou, 
one of the vice-presidents of the Board 
of Trustees, expressing intense regard 
for his former teacher and regret at his 
inability to be present. The Dean of the 
Faculty read a resolution prepared by a 
committee consisting of himself, Charles 
A. White and Arthur Shepherd. 

The concert given annually under the 
auspices of the senior class at about this 
time was devoted to an evening of com- 
positions by the late Horatio Parker, pro- 
fessor of music at Yale University. The 
program was arranged to give a conspec- 
tus of the wide range of Professor Par- 
ker’s musical accomplishments. 


Alumni Notes 


Horace Whitehouse, ’08, is head of the 
department of music of Ohio Wesleyan 
College, Delaware, O., a well organized 
school of music with a building of its 
own and about three hundred students in 
its courses. Among the faculty are Har- 
vey Hewitt, ’10, and Guy E. McLean, ’11. 
Mr. Whitehouse is about to organize an 
orchestra. A choral society has already 
given several successful performances 
under his direction. As one of an annual 
series of concerts at the university, a 
program of organ music was recently 
given by Wallace Goodrich, dean of the 
Conservatory faculty, who made the 
journey to Delaware by invitation of Mr. 
Whitehouse. 

Herbert J. Jenny, ’11, is head of the 
organ department of Sullins College, 
Bristol, Va. ° 

Lt. Anton Mainente, 713, formerly band 
leader and instructor in instrumentation 
at the A. E. F. Bandleaders’ and Musi- 
cians’ School, Chaumont, France, was in 
charge of the music at the dinner given 
by the city of Boston in honor of General 
Pershing. 

Bula Ray Shull, ’16, is having a suc- 
cessful season with the San Carlo Opera 
Company. She will have réles in “The 
Masked Ball and “Gioconda” during the 
California season of the company. 

Ruth E. Miller, ’17, is now superintend- 
ent of the piano normal department of 
Coker College, Hartsville, S. C. F. B. 





Henry Souvaine, Pianist, Makes Début 
in Aeolian Hall - 


A new pianist, Henry Souvaine, con- 
tributed to the fullness of the season 
in a recital at Aeolian Hall, Friday after- 
noon of last week. The young man ad- 
dressed himself very earnestly to the 
dispensation of a program containing 
pieces by Paradies, Gluck, César Franck, 
and Chopin; Schumann’s G Minor Sonata, 
some compositions of his own, and some- 
thing about “Crap Shooters,” by East- 
wood Lane, well known as a humorist. Mr. 
Souvaine plays with a pretty accuracy 
and tranquil decorum, but otherwise with- 
out the qualities to distinguish him from 
the multitude that annually wreaks itself 
upon the keyboard and then is heard 
no more H. F. P. 


Dicie Howell and Walter Pontius Appear 
in Crisfield, Md. 


CRISFIELD, Mp., May 1.—Dicie Howell, 
soprano, and Walter Pontius, tenor, ap- 
peared here in a Spring concert at the 
Immanuel Church on April 22, assisted 
by William S. Thunder, pianist and 


BRAUN 











organist. Miss Howell made a splen 
impression in the “Vissi d’arte” a, 
from “Tosca,” and won her audience 
several groups of songs, all by Ameri 
composers, among them Marum, Cla: 
Curran, Jordan, Guion and La Fo 
As an encore she sang Arthur A. Pe 
“Smilin’ Through,” and was applau 
heartily for it. The aria from the | 
act of Puccini’s “Girl of the Gol 
West,” and songs by Campbell-Tip 
Godard, Lohr, Clarke and Johnson y 
among Mr. Pontius’s fine offerings, :; 
he scored also in two Vanderpool so: 
“The Heart Call” and “The Want 
You.” The singers joined in Gori 
Thomas’s “Night Hymn at Sea.” 
Thunder played works of Verdi 
Batiste on the organ and a group 
Chaminade and Moszkowski pieces on ° 
piano, both very ably. 





Crystal Waters, Soprano, Gives Reci', 
at Mr. Hastings’ Home 


Crystal Waters, soprano, was heard 
recital on Tuesday evening, April 20, 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank S&S; 
mour Hastings, New York City, in .» 
interesting program, including eighteen: }; 
century Italian songs, a modern Fren.) 
group, in which was_notable Dupar:’s 
“Phydilé,” three of the older German 
period, including Schumann’s “Spring 
Night,” and English songs, of which the 
last, Cyril Scott’s “Time o’ Day,” was 
especially charming, and was most effev- 
tively sung. Miss Waters’ voice is exce|- 
lently suited to a recital of this intimate 
character; both full and sweet, it is a!so 
adapted well to the expression of shai- 
ings, and in the main is well produced. 
Rex Tillson’s artistic accompaniments 
added much to the pleasure of the pro- 
gram. C. P. 





Herbert Witherspoon’s Chicago Classes 
Fully Booked 


Herbert Witherspoon, the New York 
vocal teacher, received the following tele- 
gram from the Chicago Musical College 
on Monday: 

“This is to inform you of the remark- 
able circumstance that now, two months 
before the summer master school begins 
on June 28, your time is fully booked; 


your registration is ninety-six half hours | 


weekly.” 

The telegram was signed by Felix Bo- 
rowski, president of the Chicago Musica! 
College. 


Martha Atwood Sings to Notable Audi- 
ence at Woman’s Press Club 


At the meeting of the Woman’s Press 
Club of New Ycrk City on April 24 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, Martha Atwood, 
soprano, sang’ successfully Frank H 
Grey’s “For You and Me.” She was 
also heard in songs by Fauré, Reddick 
and Vanderpool. The guests of honor on 
this occasion included Mme. Sembrich, 
Ma aa Herbert and Sergei Rachmani- 
noff. 
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Cive Demonstration of Justine Ward 
Method 


The possibilities of the Justine Ward 
{fethod of teaching music to children 
as convincingly demonstrated recently, 
when, with the aid of Mrs. Adrian Iselin, 
n exhibition of extreme interest and 
1uch suggestion was offered by Mr. 
Henshel, a supervisor of the system, at 
the Bovee School on Fifth Avenue, on the 
«afternoon of April 24. The possibilities of 
this system devised by Mrs. Cabot Ward, 
-nd already found in most of the paro- 
chial schools in the city, were best argued 
for by the work of several classes of chil- 
ren ranging in age from 6 to 12 years. 
n sight-singing and ear training tests, 
hey gave evidence of unusual musical 
foundation, solid and logical. The sing- 
ing of the children, in which they are al- 
ywed only to use a “covered” tone, pos- 
sesses much sweetness, unlike the ordi- 
nary forced group singing of children. 
The absolute confidence in the system of 
ts numerous supporters, seemed well 
ustified in the advanced work of these 
tiny youngsters. F. G. 


Applauded in New York 
Recital 


George Reimherr, tenor, gave a re- 
cital on Thursday evening, April 22, at 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hail, New 
York. He sang a varied program rang- 
ing from Handel to Kathleen Clarke. 
Among his most applauded numbers was 
Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “The Want 
of You,” of wnich composer’s -songs he 
is an ardent exponent, adding as his 
first encore Mr. Vanderpool’s “Values.” 
Lawrence Schauffler was the accom- 
panist. 





Reimherr 





Arabel Merrifield Heard in Opera in Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 


Arabel Merrifield, American contralto, 
won new successes when last month she 
appeared on two consecutive evenings at 
Fond du Lac, Wis., singing Azucena in 
“Trovatore,” and Lola in “Cavalleria.” 
Miss Merrifield appeared with Lillian 
Eubank, Ernest Davis and Louis Kreid- 
Ernest 
Knoch, remembered in New York from 
the days of the Century Opera Company. 
She learned the parts on short notice 
and did them so well that she was com- 
mended especially by press and public. 
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SAN FRANCISCANS 
HAIL VISITING STARS 


Stracciari and Ornstein Given 
Warm Greeting—No 
Dearth of Music 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 27.—Ric- 
cardo Stracciari, in his second concert, 
on Sunday afternoon, was greeted by an 
even larger audience than upon his first 
appearance. His program included three 
operatic arias which roused great en- 
thusiasm, while the Neapolitan, English 
and French songs won their share of 
applause. A composition by the singer, 
“Stella d’Or,” made a deep impression 
and brought several recalls. An _ in- 
teresting number was “‘Pescator, affonda 
Vesea,” from “La Giaconda,” in which a 
chorus of 100 voices under the direction 
of O. Gordon Erickson accompanied the 
singer. Francesco Longo proved not 
only an efficient accompanist but a soloist 
of distinction. 

A letter has been received by Mayor 
Rolph from John McCormack in which 
the tenor accepts the invitation extended 
him for a farewell concert in the Audi- 
torium. 

The Ferrier French Opera Company 
gave a splendid production of -Massenet’s 
‘Le Portrait de Manon” and Offenbach’s 
“Song of Fortunio” at the Columbia 
Theater on Sunday evening. The lead- 
ing rdles were taken by Andre Ferrier 
and his wife, Jeanne Gustin-Ferrier. 
Anna Young, a San Franciscan who has 
appeared with success in local operas, 
sang the role of Awrora, winning praise 
and retiecting credit upon her teacher, 
M. Ferrier. Other parts were well taken 
by pupils from the Ferrier studio 
among them St. John Clerke, who sang 
the role of Liberge. The _ orchestra, 
under the direction of Giullio Minetti, 
was excellent, while the chorus of thirty 
pupils showed splendid training. 

Leo Ornstein appeared at the Curran 
Theater on Sunday afternoon in a novel 
concert. The audience, who were the 
guests of the Byron Mauzy Music Com- 
pany, was composed largely of musicians 
who were invited to hear the Ampico. 
In the Liszt Thirteenth Rhapsody, the 
first half of the piece was played by the 
Ampico. Ornstein, without the slightest 
pause in the action, took it up and played 
the last half. He played the Schumann 
Arabesque and F Sharp Nocturne of 
Chopin, which was afterwards repeated 
on the Ampico. Ornstein’s playing 
proved a treat and roused interest and 
enthusiasm. 

The last regular concert of the Pacific 
Musical Society was given on Thursday 
evening. The artists participating were 
Mrs. Eugene Elkus, soprano; Stella 
Howells, Mrs. Berkeley Howells Gustav- 
son, and Albert King, pianists; John 
Faivre, ’cellist, and Ruth Muzzy Connis- 
ton and Josephine Swan White, accom- 
panists. 

Uldrico Marcelli, a prominent violin 
ist and orchestra conductor, has been 
chosen to succeed Dr. Charlos De Mandil 
as head of the Tivoli Orchestra. He is 
one of the most popular musicians of 





se 


San Francisco and has been chosen to 
write the music of the 1920 Bohemian 
Club Grove Play. 

A meeting of the San Francisco Music 
Teachers’ Association was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur De Celles 
Duclos on Tuesday evening. After the 
business meeting a program was given 
by Mrs. Edward Bruner, Olga B. Bar- 
rett and Mrs. Duclos. Among the out- 
of-town guests were the president of 
the State Association, Sofia Newlands 
Neustadt, and Mrs. Ray Bevitt, presi- 
dent of the San Diego association. 

Over 600 volumes from the library of 
the late Louis Lisser have been added to 
the collection in the music room of the 
Public Library. The selection was made 
by Jessie Fredericks, head of the de- 
partment, and in compliance with the 
wishes of Dr. Lisser. 

Jessica Colbert presented Luisa Silva, 
contralto, and Eva Garcia, pianist, in a 
delightful recital at the Fairmont Hotel 
on Thursday evening. 

Vasia Anikeff, a young Russian basso, 
was the soloist at the Fairmont Hotel 
lobby concert on Sunday evening. His 
singing of the Russian folk-songs was 
greatly enjoyed, as were the orchestra 
numbers and the violin solos of Rudy 
Sieger, the director. 

The last of the series of Saturday 
morning concerts at the Ada Clement 
school was given last week. 

E. M. B. 


HEARS RECITALISTS 


Ecker and Alice Siever Give a 
Joint Program 





BOSTON 





Emma 


Boston, April 21.—Emma_ Ecrer, 
mezzo-contralto, and Alice Siever, pian- 


ist, gave a joint recital last evening in 
Steinert Hall. The programs were 
printed upon unusually stiff and crackly 
paper, and if we had not known Boston 
concert audiences to be much too mild 
mannered for such actions we should 
have thought that each artist had her 
faction and that when one performer was 
on the stage the opposing faction rattled 
its programs. Two magpies in the bal- 
cony had to be squelched. If one must 
talk to music why not do it at home to 
the phonograph and save the war tax? 

To return to the musical part of the 
performance, Miss Ecker sang an as- 
sortment of numbers of varying inter- 
est. Four songs by Wolf-Ferrari were 
a noticeable feature, but it would seem 
unwise for the composer to base his claim 
to immortality on these alone. Grieg, 
Brahms, Rubinstein, Franck and Gret- 
chaninoff were, of course, irreproachable 
names on the list. Hageman’s “Do Not 
Go, My Love” was the best of the English 
songs, and now needs no further com- 
mendation. Miss Ecker’s voice is of sub- 
stantial and agreeable quality, and her 
singing gave pleasure within discreet 
limits. 

Miss Siever, in addition to accompany- 
ing the singer, played an “Allemande, 
Gavotte and Musette,” by D’Albert, a 
Chopin “Nocturne” and three Brahms 
“Capriccios.” Her work was clear and 
intelligent, if not over emotional. Her 
habitual tone was large enough for a 
hall of much greater size. Possibly she 
may have been unaware that Steinert 
Hall is unusually resonant. It was in- 
teresting to hear Brahms’s “Capriccios.” 
The familiar one is still entertaining, the 
others are seldom heard, and not without 
reason. Both artists were cordially ap- 
plauded by the audience. C.R 
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SYRACUSE FLOCKS 
TO COURBOIN RECITAL 


Organist Attracts Vast Audi- 
ence — Eva Gauthier in 
Splendid Offerings 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 
Courboin, organist of the First Baptist 
Church, and guest organist at Wana- 
maker’s, Philadelphia, gave an organ re- 
cital recently. It was perhaps the first 
time in this city that hundreds were 
turned away from an organ recital. Mr. 
Courboin was at his best and was re- 

ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. 

The Women’s Chorus of Syracuse Uni- 
versity was heard in a fine program last 
week, under the able direction of Dr. 
William Berwald. The soloists, students 
of the College of Fine Arts, were Emily 
Day, Marjorie Abrey and Charlotte Sny- 
der. 

The Solar Musicale closed its season 
Tuesday evening with one of the most 
interesting programs ever _ presented. 
Eva Gauthier, mezzo-soprano, was the 
soloist, with Leroy Shields at the piano. 
Miss Gauthier was especially interesting 
in her group of Javanese folk-songs and 
in a group of French songs. Mr. Shields 
was a fine accompanist and was heard to 
advantage in a group of piano solos. 
The musicale was held at the home of 
Mrs. J. W. Black, Mrs. Charles E. 
Crouse, president of the club, assisting 
in receiving. Laura Van Kuran has had 
charge of the programs. 

A local performance of much interest 
was given ‘Tuesday and Wednesday even- 
ings at the Wieting Opera House, when 
“Katcha Koo,’ a musical comedy, was 
presented by local talent for the benefit 
of the Huntington Girls’ Club. Florence 
Latier, of the James Rogers production 
company, had entire charge of training 
and producing the play. The principals 
were Constance Dunstan, Arlene Cole- 
man, sopranos; George Millert, tenor. 
The two performances were given to 
packed houses. There were 300 persons 
taking part, including prominent mem- 
bers of the Drama League. a © 








CARL BUSCH HONORED 





Kansas City Hears Native Composer’s 
Work Presented—Yon in Recital 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., May 1.—Kansas 
City paid enthusiastic tribute recently to 
its own composer, Carl Busch. An audi- 
ence of 6,000 heard the premiére per- 
formance of his “Ode to France” in Con- 
vention Hall, given by a chorus of 600 
professional and semi-professional sing- 
ers of Kansas City, together with the 
Minneapolis Symphony. 

At the end of the work Mr. Busch was 
given an ovation which was as enthusi- 
astic and sincere as it was deserved. 
After many recalls the audience rose to 
its feet still applauding, the more fully 
to express its appreciation and pay trib- 
ute to a local artist. At a sign from Mr. 
Oberhoffer the orchestra gave Mr. Busch 
the added tribute of a fanfare. 

Tuesday evening Pietro A. Yon gave 
an organ recital in the first Christian 
Church, which was a revelation in organ 
playing. ? 
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CHICAGO ACTIVITIES 





Chicago, May 1, 1920. 

BENEFIT concert for the starving 

children of Germany and Austria 
was given Sunday afternoon, April 25, at 
the South Chicago Masonic Temple. The 
soloists were Fritz Renk, violinist; 
Walter Von Winckler; Rev. Wm. Breit- 
enbach; Elizabeth Oecettershagen and 
Edward V. Ehrhardt. The accompanists 
were Rev. Alfred Menzel, Margaret Fitz- 
gerald and Clara J. Rubey. Judge 
Michael F. Girten and Mrs. Marion 
Stoughton spoke on “Central Europe To- 
day.” 

The Aeolienne Trio. Richard Czerwon- 
ky, violin; Bruno Steindel, ’cello; Mo- 
ses Boguslawski, piano, gave recitals in 
Kansas and Okmanee, Okla., this week. 

Herbert Gould was the bass soloist in 
Sullivan’s “Light of the World,” given 
Sunday evening in the Second Presby- 
terian Church. 


Chicago Studio Notes 


Frederick Stock, Prof. Leopold Auer, 
Rudolph Ganz, Ernest Hutcheson and 
Edward Johnson (tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association) were the judges Wed- 
nesday evening at Orchestra Hall. The 
occasion was the competition for prizes 
offered to students in the classes of the 
Chicago Musical College. The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Fred- 
erick Stock, assisted. The winners were: 
Anne Leonard, voice; Ethel Elkins, vio- 
lin; Herbert Johnson, piano, and Mona 
Redman, piano. : 

The American Conservatory of Music 
presented advanced piano, organ and 
voice pupils in recital in Kimball Hall, 
Saturday afternoon. Those taking part 


were: Emily Roberts, Margaret Link, 
Florabel Hoge, Esther Huxhold, Miss 
Roberts, Dora Andreas, Rosalie Klinka, 
Caroline Hippenhamer and Hannah John- 
son, also the American Conservatory La- 
dies’ Glee Club. 

Carolyn Willard, pianist, presented a 
number of her pupils in recital Saturday 
afternoon in the Fine Arts Building. 
Ethel Eiler played two little preludes, 
one in C Minor, the other in F Major, by 
Bach, and “Birdling” by Greig, also a 
Menuet, Op. 60, by Edward Schuett. 
Starr Tabor was heard in two numbers, 
one by Heiler and the other Délibes. El- 
sie Simpson played the “Rondo Capric- 
cioso” by Mendelssohn and compositions 
by Brahms, Chopin and Emil Sauer. Sel- 
ma Forsberg played an Impromptu by 
John Alden Carpenter and a Hungarian 
composition by MacDowell. 

Miss Willard will spend the summer 
months at Williams Bay, on Lake Gene- 
va, Wisconsin, where she will hold a sum- 
mer class: She will return every Mon- 
day during July and August for her Chi- 
cago studio work. : 

Mildred Brown, student of Leon Same- 
tini, has been requested by Frederick 
Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, to form a ladies’ string 
quartet in connection with the Civic Mu- 
sic Association Orchestra. 

Christian Matthiesen, student in the 
voice department, has made a number of 
records for the Victor Co. 

Mr. Barradell has been engaged to 
stage Sullivan’s “Pinafore” for the Qua- 
ker Oats Choral Society. 

Mildred Wachter gave a song recital 
at La Salle, Ill., last week. 

Rudolph Reuter has been engaged to 
play Schumann’s concerto for piano with 
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Ballad 
of 
Exquisite 
Charm 





Containing all 
the elements 
for popularity. 
A beautiful text 
and a haunting 


Words by Albert Morse 


Arthur Cleveland Morse 


Low in Bb, Medium in C, High in Eb, 60 Cents 
PART OF THE TEXT AND MELODY FOLLOW: 


Waiting for the time, dear, when yowll 


Reson Se ame be my own, 
The charm of all your being, which is 
for me alone, 
All that keeps me living and loving my 
life through, 
A Is told in just one word, dear, and that 


one word is YOU. 


Pin mosso. 


Wait-ing for the time, dear, Whenyou'll be my own, 
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the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, at 
the State Music Teachers’ Convention to 
be held in Springfield, Ill., May 14. 

Ben Zimberhoff gave a concert at the 
Warren Avenue Congregational Church 


‘April 21. 


Burton Thatcher sang at Alton, IIl., 
April 29 and 30 with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. 

A two-piano recital, together with 
vocal and violin numbers, was presented 
by students of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Thea- 
ter. The following took part: Dorothy 
Ames, Cecelia Urban, Solidad Rindon, 
Nevora Berguan, Gertrude Gahl, Carl 
Rink, Aaron Ascher, Alberta Disser, Jane 
Anderson and Helen Spindler Brahm. 

The Geranlen Trio of the Stevenson 
studios, Gertrude Farrell, soprano; Helen 
Mueller, mezzo, and Anna Braun, con- 
tralto, gave a program this afternoon be- 
fore the Kenwood Musical club and will 
sing at the Union League Club this eve- 
ning. MARGIE A. MCLEop. 





PATTERSON PUPILS IN RECITAL 





Students Give Program of Operatic Arias 
and Ballads 


Another interesting series of this 
season’s recitals, in which Elizabeth 
Kelso Patterson, the New York vocal 
teacher, presented seven of her pupils, 
was given in the* Patterson School of 
Singing on the evening of April 24. Miss 
Patterson arranged a well-chosen pro- 
gram for this occasion, and each singer 
was heard in one operatic aria, a French 
or Italian song and an English ballad. 
Their work was highly commendable, re- 
flecting deserved credit upon their train- 
ing received from Miss Patterson. 

Beatrice Cook, soprano, sang charm- 
ingly Puccini’s “Vissi d’Arte,” Curran’s 
“Rain” and Scott’s “Lullaby.” Mary 
Stetson, contralto, was heartily ap- 
plauded after her singing of Handel’s 
“Love Ye the Lord,” Brogi’s “Visione 
Veneziana” and Samuel’s “My Shadow.” 
Estelle Leask, soprano, scored in Puc- 
cini’s Gavotte, from “Manon Lescaut,” 
two characteristic songs of Paladilhe and 
Fourdrain’s “Celle que je Préfére,” in 
all of which she disclosed a keen sense 
of interpretation. Celestine Drew, so- 
prano, was cordially received in an aria 
from Charpentier’s “Louise.” Ferrari’s 
“Youth” and Massenet’s “Crépuscule.” 
Vivi Leavens, soprano, pleased the audi- 
ence through her singing of Rimsky- 
Korsakow’s “Chanson Indoue,” Masse- 
net’s “Ouvre tes yeux Bleus” and Sind- 
ing’s “Sylvelin.” Frankie Holland, so- 
prano, gave delightful interpretations to 
“Connais tu le Pays,” from Thomas’ 
“Mignon,” Weckerlin’s “Maman, dites 
moi” and: Hoberg’s “Irish Weather’; and 
Helen Crocheron, soprano, sang pleas- 
ingly the “Jewel Song” from “Faust,” 
Bemberg’s “Venetian Song” and Bibb’s 
“Rondel of Spring.” Mary West, a tal- 
ented violinist and pupil of Louis Sve- 
censki, assisted with violin obbligatos and 
Harry Horsfall, as usual, sustained the 
soloists admirably through his sterling 
accompaniments. M. B. S. 





PETERSON IN COLUMBIA 





Metropolitan Soprano Charms Southern 
Audience—School Music Week 


COLUMBIA, S. C., April 20.—Last even- 
ing May Peterson, of the Metropolitan, 
sang one of her delightful programs in 
the truly May Peterson way to a large 
and enthusiastic audience, who recalled 
her again and again. 

Among recent activities was the sixth 
annual Music Week of Chicora College 


the State Music Chairman for the Feder 
ation of Women’s Music Clubs of Sout} 
Carolina, is eminently fitted to conduc: 
the club on even broader lines than eve 
before. 

The Matteson Studios of Musical Ar 
has inaugurated a series of afternoo: 
teas for visiting musicians of note. 0) 
Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. Maybelle 
Williams, first violinist of the San An 
tonio Symphony Orchestra, and David 
A. Pressley, organist of the Washington 
Street Methodist Church, who has been 
spending the last year in New York 
were the artists ata canes 

M. M. 





JORDAN BEFORE PERSHING 





Contralto Is Soloist at New York Meet- 
ing in Honor of General 


Mary Jordan, the contralto, had the 
honor of being the only soloist at a large 
Carnegie Hall meeting, given under the 
auspices of the New York Civic Forum 
for General John J. Pershing on the 
evening of April 15. Eminently fitting 
to the occasion Miss Jordan elected to 
sing Fay Foster’s song “The Americans 
Come!” and after the tremendous ap- 
plause added this gifted composer’s new- 
est song of loyalty “Are You for Me or 
Against Me?” 

In the latter the singer had the as- 
sistance of some dozen boys from the 
Brooklyn Cathedral under direction of 
Richard Keys Biggs. Miss Foster, who 
acted as accompanist, was heartily con- 
gratulated by General Pershing as was 
also Miss Jordan. An audience that filled 
the house to capacity was made up large- 
ly of army officers of the regular army 
at Governor’s Island and men who not 
long since had worn the khaki uniform. 





Ralph Leopold Plays at “Globe” Concert 


Among the artists who took part in 
the Globe concert given April 28, was 
Ralph Leopold, pianist. Mr. Leopold’s 
numbers included two groups of compo- 
sitions made up of numbers by Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, Scriabine, Sauer and Wag- 
ner-Brassin, to which he was obliged to 
add many extras. The artist was given 
a splendid ovation by a capacity audience 
which numbered between 2000 and 3000. 





Myra Lowe’s Spring Tour Proves Success 


Myra Lowe, the young American con- 
tralto, who is on tour this Spring under 
the management of F. P. Bates, was so 
successful in her recital at Shamokin, 


Pa., on April 16, that Mr. Bates has 
already concluded arrangements for her 
reappearence there next Fall. Miss 
Lowe scored at Canandaigua, N. Y., on 
April 18; at Emporium, Pa., on May 3, 
and at St. Mary’s, Pa., on May 5. 
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BALTIMOREANS GIVE “AIDA” BRILLIANTLY 





Aided by Kingston, Local 
Opera Forces Distin- 
guish Themselves 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 1.—The Balti- 
more Opera Society, David S. Melamet, 
conductor, proved beyond question its ar- 
tistic usefulness to the community with 
two brilliant performances of Verdi’s 
“Aida,” in which Morgan Kingston, the 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, was the guest 
artist, at the Lyric on Thursday and 
Friday evenings, April 29 and 30. The 
performances may be considered as pos- 
sessing marked significance, for these 
operatic productions, given with local 
singers as principals and chorus and 
with an adequate local orchestra and a 
local conductor, and the inspiring assist- 
ance of the guest artist, can be said to 
mark a musical endeavor, perhaps the 
initial one in this country, toward the 
establishment of a civic opera company 
which has for its ideals the development 
of talent and culture in the community. 

Two immense audiences—both nights 
there was capacity attendance—gave evi- 
dence that the movement means some- 


thing definite to the local public. Mere 
curiosity may have led some to attend 
but the serious preparation that had 
been given to the productions soon con- 
vinced the listeners that the local effort 
was worthy of the closest attention. In- 
spired by the presence of Morgan Kings- 
ton, who appeared as Rhadames, the 
young Baltimore singers entered upon 
their tasks with zest. 

Mr. Kingston was an impressive Rha- 
dames. The glow of his fine voice, the 
ardor of his operatic style aroused real 
enthusiasm. He won immediate favor in 
the familiar arias. Through his profes- 
sional stage experience the members of 
the society benefited greatly, and his 
broad knowledge of the details of the 
opera lent smoothness to the entire pro- 
duction. His interest in the work of the 
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local singers who filled principal réles 
aided them to achieve excellence of de- 
livery and ease in stage presence. 

Among the Baltimore singers who were 
cast for important parts first mention 
must be made of Louise Schuchhardt, who, 
as Aida, looked picturesque and sang the 
part with splendid style. Her effort met 
with instant recognition. Elsa Melamet 
appeared as Amneris on Thursday even- 
ing, and made a distinct impression with 
her colorful reading of the réle. On the 
following evening Mrs. Eugenia Earp- 
Arnold sang the part of Amyneris, 
and gave a more mature picture to the 
eye and added her individuality to the 
presentation of the music. As High 
Priestess, Ernestine K. Langhammer 
sang with purity of tone. 

To George Castelle, whose Amonasro 
possessed dramatic values and vocal skill, 
first mention must be given among the 
male singers. Mr. Castelle swayed at- 
tention with his solo numbers and in the 
ensemble also gave a distinguished ac- 
count of himself. John F. Osbourne, as 
the King, sang with dignity of expres- 


sion and gained admiration. Harry K. 
Rosenberger made a convincing Ramphis. 
Brison Tucker and Jean Peters appeared 
in the part of the Messenger and gave 
this smail réle careful presentation. The 
Priests’ Chorus comprised members of 
the Meyerbeer Society, who aided the pro- 
ductions and added to the resonance of 
the ensemble. This male chorus had been 
drilled by George Castelle, who assisted 
as stage conductor. The general chorus, 
numbering 175 singers, quite outshone 
the usual operatic chorus in volume and 
freshness of tone. The ease of action 
upon the stage of this large body, due to 
the capable directing of John G. Baling, 
commanded admiration. A unique fea- 
ture of the performances was the fanci- 
ful posture dances and ballet effects in- 
troduced in the second act by the local 
dancer, Henri (Mr. Hoffmann). The or- 
chestra of sixty-five musicians, under 
John C. Bohl, gave a sonorous and in- 
telligent reading of the score. 
Baltimoreans were elated over the ex- 
cellence of these performances. The 
plans for the 1920-21 season of the Opera 
Society call for the presentation of three 
operas, in November, January and April. 
F. C. B. 





WILKINSON IN CONCERTS 





American Violinist Makes Numerous Ap- 
pearances in South and East 


Winston Wilkinson, the young Ameri- 
can violinist, received an ovation recently 
when he appeared with Marie Maloney, 


pianist, at the Orlando, Fla., Music Fes- 
tival. Aside from the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo in D Major, and adding much to 
the interest of Mr. Wilkinson’s program, 
was a group of compositions by Ameri- 
can composers, including numbers of 
Kramer, Brown, Burleigh and Gardner. 
Mr. Wilkinson offered Wieniawski’s 
“Faust” Fantasy and other familiar 
numbers, by Palmgren. Paganini-Kreis- 
ler and Sarasate. His warm tone elicited 
much favorable comment and he was ac- 
corded an ovation. 

Since the first of the year the violinist 
has had a very busy season, including 
numerous appearances at various South- 
ern festivals and at which artists of the 
caliber of Frieda Hempel, Arthur Ru- 


binstein and Paul Althouse have also 
appeared. In March he appeared in 
Beaufort, S. C., Danville, Va., Ridge- 
wood, N. J., Radford, Va., Blacksburg, 
Va., Beckley, W. Va., Ronceverte, W. 
Va., Clifton Forge and Covington, Va. 
Mr. Wilkinson was also solidly booked 
up in the East through April. 


HEYWARD HUNTER’S DEBUT 


Basso-Cantante Essays His First New 
York Recital 


A medium-sized audience gathered on 
Saturday afternoon, May 1, at Aeolian 
Hall to hear the début of F. Heyward 
Hunter, basso-cantante. Mr. Hunter is 
still a young man and it would be well for 
him to ponder seriously the question of 
making recital appearances in New York 
unless he can offer more than he did last 
week. His opening numbers, the Handel 
“Hear Me Ye Winds and Waves” with 
the familiar recitative preceding it and 
Searlatti’s “All’ acquisto di gloria” were 








‘given in such fashion as to hold out little 
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promise for the remainder of the after- 
noon’s proceedings. Mr. Hunter was not 
only nervous, but his delivery lacked au- 
thority and clean-cut decisive rhythm, 
while his tone was hard and he found 
great trouble in locating the pitch. 

He did rather better in French songs 
of Duvernoy, Martini, Poldowski, Four- 
drain and Bemberg, then sang oratorio 
arias from Parry’s “King Saul” and Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” and finally a half- 
dozen American and English songs. We 
were not present at the end, which was 
probably better than the beginning. But 
the end of the French group did not see a 
greatly noticeable improvement. 

Mr. Hunter’s French and Italian need 
attention, as does his stage deportment. 
He had to repeat Poldowski’s “Dansons 
la Gigue.” 

To hear Frank Bibb play the Four- 
drain “Alger le soir,” the Poldowski song 
just mentioned, was worth a trip to 
Aeolian Hall on this Spring afternoon 
He played with a fine sweep and lovely 
tone. N.S 


LEADER SUES CHURCHES 
Tali 








Esen Morgan Asks Inter-Church 
World Movement for Salary 


Tali Esen Morgan, the musical direc- 
tor and organist, began suit on April 27 
in the New York Supreme Court against 
the Inter-Church World Movement of 
North America, for $7,500, alleging $2,- 
300 to be still due him as an unpaid 
balance of $5,000, which he asserts the 
defendant agreed to pay him as chorus 
assembler and conductor for the pageant, 
“The Wayfarer,” given in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, last Decem- 
ber. He claims also $5,000 damages for 
alleged non-performance by the defend- 
ant of agreements made with him. 

According to Mr. Morgan’s complaint, 
the defendants failed to provide suitable 
offices, compelled him to conduct dress 
rehearsal at the Lexington Avenue 
Opera House in an unheated building, 
failed to provide seating capacity for the 
chorus, “bullied and browbeat the con- 
ductor,” invited “whites and blacks to 
sing,” to the “detriment, annoyance and 
injury of reputation of the plaintiff,” 
and “caused many of the chorus to quit 
in disgust.” 











FLECK BROTHERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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WINDsoR, VT.—The Runnemede Or- 
chestra gave a concert April 22. The 
soloists were Fredynmn Henrickson, and 
Mrs. Arthur Jones, violinists. 

* * ok 


PORTLAND, ORE.-—Mrs. Mische Pelz 
was soloist for Reed College on April 18. 
At a meeting of the Council of Jewish 
Women on Wednesday night she sang 
a solo. 

* aK * 

BARRE, VT.—Under the direction of 
music supervisor, E. Marion Dorward, 
the final concert of the year under the 
auspices of the Spaulding Glee Club and 
Orchestra was given April 23. 

* * * 


RocKFoRD, ILL.—Ludwig Schmidt, vio- 
linist, was soloist at the final meeting of 
the Belvidere Woman’s Club, giving sev- 
eral groups of numbers. Dorothea Vogel 
of Rockford was his accompanist. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Mrs. Edward H. 
Belcher, soprano, and Mrs. George D. 
Elwell, pianist, gave a joint recital re- 
cently at the Historical Society Build- 
ing, under the direction of the Monday 
Musical Club. 

cs ok * 

MIDDLEBURY, VT.—Mrs. Glenna Baker 
Leach of Montpelier, gave a piano recital 
at Mead Memorial Chapel of Middlebury 
College, April 20, and was well received. 
The recital was under the direction of 
Prof. Hathaway, head of the department 
of music. 

* * * 

HUNTINGTON, IND.—The Huntington 
Music Teachers’ Society and associate 
members recently presented in recital at 
the Auditorium Goldie Williams, mezzo- 
contralto, and John Gunder, accompa- 
nist, both of Indianapolis. This was the 
last of the artist series. 

* * * 


ALTOONA, PA.—At the Mishler Theater 
recently, Katherine De Barber, pianist, 
and Richard Bowen, baritone, appeared 
in joint recital. The theater was filled 
to capacity, Miss De Barber being a for- 
mer resident of Altoona, but at present 
being located in Boston. 

i 2” 


NEw Beprorp, MAss.—A concert was 
given in Duff Hall under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Relief Corps last week by 
Walter Lowd, violinist, Rose Blair De- 
lano, soprano, and Cora Gooch Brooks, 
pianist. Mr. Loud is a pupil of Ysaye 
and a member of the Schubert String 
Quartet. 

* * Ed 

WATERLOO, IowA.—Ethel Lawless, 
leading soprano, in the Grace Methodist 
Church, and who has appeared in many 
recitals and music festivals here, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Robin Hood 
Opera Company of Chicago, under the 
direction of Ralph Dunbar. She left 
last week for a tour in Michigan and 
Ohio. rie 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Miss Beryl Har- 
rington, supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools, has organized a girls’ string 
club at the high school. It is composed 
of Hope Harris, Gwendolyn Blanchard, 
Doris Brown, Winifred Patterson, Mar- 
jorie O’Brien and Frederika Northrup, 
Dorothy Jones, Barbara Pease and 
Thelma Spear. _ 

PORTLAND, ORE—The Cadman Musical 
Club held a meeting at the residence of 
Mrs. Proudfoot on April 14. The club 
has been studying American composers 
during the year and the meeting this 
week concluded the studies, which have 
been pursued with great interest. A 
miscellaneous program of modern Ameri- 
can music was given. : : 

* * * 

NORWICH, CONN.—An evening with 

Chopin with Ebenezer Learned, ’cellist, 


and Frank L. Farrell, pianist, appear- - 


ing on the program, closed the sixth sea- 
son of the Norwich Music Association. 
It was the annual meeting and after the 
election of officers and all other business 
had been concluded, the “Hymn to Music” 
was sung as a tribute to Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Selden, composer, who was concluding 
his term as president of the Association 
for the past year. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. — “The Bohemian 
Girl” was given by the Boston English 
Grand Opera company here April 18. 
Hazel Eden, soprano, who won success 
as Arline, and Bertram Goltra, basso, as 
Devilshoof, Lynn Griffin, tenor, May 
Barron, contralto, were the stars. A 
large orchestra led by Arthur Dunham 
was applauded. 

ok * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mr. and Mrs. George 
Hotchkiss Street appeared recently in a 
recital at Roseburg, Ore. Mr. Street’s 
fine baritone voice and Mrs. Street’s love- 
ly contralto were heard in a number of 
delightful songs and duets. The two vo- 
calists are prominent in musical circles 
in Portland, both being teachers of high 
standing in the community. 


Lima, O.—Mrs. I. R. Longsworth, pres- 
ident of the Women’s Music Club has just 
completed her bookings for next season 
of four special concerts to be a part of 
the 1920-1921 season. These are Marga- 
rete Matzenauer who opens the season, 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Arthur Shattuck and a joint recital by 
Myrna Sharlow and Ernest Davis. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—At the close of 
the school term in June, a normal course, 
to last several weeks, will be commenced 
at the School of Musical Art. Especially 
designed to suit the needs of teachers, 
a number of phases of instruction will 
prove of value, chief among them being 
normal training, child psychology, his- 
tory and construction of the piano. 


Lima, O.—Memorial Hall, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 1650, was jammed with 
an enthusiastic army of Victor record 
enthusiasts last week, attracted by the 
presentation by B. S. Porter & Son, lo- 
cal piano house, of eight Victor artists: 
Albert Campbell, Henry Burr, John 
Meyers, Billy Murray, Fred Van Epps, 
Monroe Silver, Frank Banta and Frank 
Croxton. * * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Percy W. 
Lewis, district president of the Rainbow 
Division of the National Federation of 
Musicians’ Clubs, has received a con- 
gratulatory telegram from Philadelphia 
from one of the vice-presidents of the 
national society, thanking her for her 
valued assistance in organizing this 
state, with the election of officers for the 
Federation. ; 

* * * 

Sioux City, IowA.—A notable recital 
by Mrs. Paul MacCollin one of Sioux 
City’s leading singers, was given April 
22, at the Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This recital is one of a series 
in the Morningside Conservatory faculty 
recitals. Mrs. MacCollin was assisted by 
two other members of the faculty, Faith 
Foster Woodford, pianist, and Erna 
Marie ZiehIsdorf, accompanist. 

oo 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Among the Easter 
cantatas postponed until the past week on 
account of the severity of recent storms 
were two presentations of Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” at the First and Plymouth 
Congregational churches, “The Seven 
Last Words” by Dubois at the First 
Christian, the “Messiah” at Plymouth, 
where Henry Cox of Omaha and Mme. 
Gilderoy Scott were the able soloists. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Kentucky Music 
Teacher’s Association, which was in ses- 
sion in Louisville for two days recently, 
has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Caroline Bourgard, Louisville; 
vice-president, Mrs. James B. Shelby, 
Danville; corresponding secretary, Flora 
Marguerite Bertelle, Louisville; record- 
ing secretaries, Mrs. M. M. Critchfield, 
Georgetown, and George P. Bruner, 
Louisville. * * * 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Marion Rous, who 
came before a Louisville audience as a 
stranger, made a pronouncedly favorable 
impression in a lecture-recital on “What 
Next in Music?” delivered before the 
members of the Woman’s Club, at the 
Auditorium of the Y. W. C. A., last week. 
She displayed personality, beauty, wit 
and decided talent. Her playing was 
marked by intellectuality and under- 
standing. 


DETROIT, MicH.—The last morning 
meeting of the Tuesday Musicale season 
was held on April 6 at the Hotel Statler, 
the program being arranged by Ada L. 
Gordon, chairman. Those who took part 
were Mrs. Clarence E. Simpson, Eliza- 
beth Bennett, Sylvia Simons, Jeanette 
Van der Velpen Reaume, Ludwig M. 
Nast. Harriett Ingersoll and Mrs. Mark 
B. Stevens were accompanists. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Frederick T. Crow- 
ther, who for fourteen years has been 
baritone soloist of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, left on April 15 for a five 
months’ trip to England where he will 
visit his relatives. He will sail from 
New York on the Adriatic. On behalf 
of the choir, Dr. A. A. Morrison, rector 
of the church, presented Mr. Crowther 
with a handsome traveling bag. 

* * * 


DETROIT, MicH.—The annual meeting 
of the Tuesday Musicale took place at 
the Twentieth Century Club on April 20, 
the following officers being elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frederic B. Stevens; vice- 
president, Mrs. Leland B. Case; secre- 
tary, Jennie M. Stoddard; treasurer, Mrs. 
Edwin S. Sherrill. Mrs. George Perry 
Palmer, Mrs. S. C. Mumford and Harriet 
J. Ingersoll were elected to the board. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A concert was given 
recently at Union Hall for the benefit 
of the Church of the Assumption. Gladys 
L. Terriault, of Troy, a pupil of Charles 
Ehricke, played a group of violin num- 
bers, with Louise Terriault at the piano. 
Other soloists were James Rice, tenor, 
and George Lauterbaum, pianist. Num- 
bers were given by the Albany Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Raymond Mit- 
chell. eg 


Fort CoLLIns, CoLt.—At the final 
meeting of the Fort Collins Community 
Chorus last week the treasurer reported 
that the chorus had almost paid all ex- 
penses during the season. All officers 
of the organization were re-elected for 
next season. They are: Matthew Auld, 
director; Robert S. Tate, president; 
Beatrice Sinclair, secretary; C. A. Pol- 
ley, treasurer, and W. C. Brollier, 
librarian. Bae vl 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The April at-home 
and musicale of the Brooklyn Music 
School Settlement was held at the school, 
April 25, with Louise Talma as the artist 
guest. After a short program by stu- 
dents of the school, Miss Talma played 
a group of piano numbers, followed by a 
Beethoven sonata for piano and ’cello, 
with Mr. Willem Durieux. Although 
only thirteen years old, Miss Talma 
showed promise as a pianist. 

* * * 


Sioux City, lowA.—Every seat in the 
Grace Methodist Church was occupied 
when the Morning -Side College Glee 
Club gave its home concert last week. 
The club was well received and showed 
the training the club had received under 
its able director Paul Mac Collin, direc- 
tor of the Morning Side Conservatory. 
The featured number was, “Morning 
Side Legend,” by Mr. Mac Collin. The 
soloist was Morton Howard, pianist. 

cK * * 


CHARLES CiTy, IowA.—The first of a 
number of community sings was held at 
the Guild Hall Sunday afternoon under 
the direction of Prof. William Evans. A 
program was given by Evelyn J. Evans, 
pianist; Betty Jones, pianist; I. Lane, 
vocal solos; Mrs. Chandler, pianist, and 
a talk on community singing by D. E. 
Darrah which was followed by commu- 
nity singing. A movement has been 
started for the organization of a choral 
society. 

* * * 

HUNTINGTON, IND.—H. Frank Bailey 
has been selected as director of the Erie 
Employees’ Band for the coming season 
The place for the tournament has not 
yet been selected. The Central Christian 
Choir, under Helen Thomas Bucher, pre- 
sented two programs of a high order re- 
cently. Harvey Redding, his wife and 
three children gave their annual concert 
at the Auditorium, April 6, to a full 
house. The musical talent of the Redding 
family is unique. 

* * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
neth E. Runkel, who have been active 
workers in musical circles here for the 
past few years, the former being director 
of six or more of the leading musical or- 
ganizations and choirs of the city, will 
soon leave for New York for a prolonged 
leave to take special musical study. Mrs. 
Runkel will coach with Edmund I. Myer; 
Mr. Runkel wll study organ and compo- 
sition under Frank Wright and William 
C. Carl. Maybeck Mack will accompany 
them and study violin instruction. 


Os 


FRESNO, CAL.—Elaborate Easter mus 
cal services were held in all of t} 
churches of this city. On Good Frid: 
night a great multitude of people gat 
ered in the auditorium of St. James Ep; 
copal Church to hear Maunder’s “Oliy. 
to Calvary.” The First Congregation: 
Church held its Easter service on East: 
Sunday evening where twelve select, 
soloists entertained a large congregatio 
by singing Mendelssohn’s “Hymn , 
Praise” assisted by Earl Towner, wh 
played the organ. 

* * 

ZANESVILLE, O.—The Columbia Stella 
Quartet gave the third concert of th 
Armco Series and a delightful concert 
proved to be. The concert as a who! 
was one of the musical treats of th 
season, each proving to be a finishe 
artist. A large audience greeted th. 
players with appreciation and enthu 
siasm and many extras were added t 
the program. Messrs. Sarto, Miller 
Daniels and Arnold compose the Quarte 
and Mr. Braun gave splendid piano solo: 
and his accompaniments were excellent 

* 


ZANESVILLE, O.—Under C. Lee Hetz 
ler, supervisor of music in the publi: 
school the operetta “Princess Chrysan 
themum” was splendidly given by th 
pupils in the High School on April 2° 
and 24 at Lash Auditorium. He had the 
assistance of Dwight Moore and the 
High School Orchestra and Mr. Hetzler 
deserves much credit for the result 
shows in the training of these young 
students. It was decidedly praiseworthy 
and artistic in singing and costum‘ng. A 
full house greeted both performances. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Minnetta Magers, 
choir leader of the Centenary Methodist 
Church gave the “Holy City” (Gaul) on 
Easter Sunday. A chorus of twenty-five 
voices, accompanied by the pipe organ, 
piano and two violins sang the difficult 
choruses most admirably. Soloists were 
Ruth Agnew and Minnie Schaler, so- 
pranos; Edna Morrison, contralto; Wal- 
ter Holt and Fred Boynton, tenors, and 
Eugene Walters, baritone. All acquitted 
themselves very well and Miss Magers 
received many compliments for the excel- 
lency of the production. 

* * 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Lyman P. Prior, 
who gave here last summer a course of 
ten lecture recitals with excellent suc- 
cess, will revive this undertaking upon 
the close of the regular school sessions. 
These lecture-recitals, to be given week- 
ly throughout June and July, will be 
held at the auditorium of the Woman’s 
Club. The subject matter for the first 
four lectures is to Wagner’s “Ring.” 
Mr. Prior will enjoy the co-operation of 
the city’s representative vocal and in- 
strumental musicians. Admission to 
these events is entirely free. 

; * 


York, Pa.—George H. Clark, organist 
amd choirmaster at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church of this city, accompanied by Mrs. 
Clark, will sail from New York for Eu- 
rope on June 12. After a short stay in 
England Mr. Clark and his wife will 
leave for Paris, where they will spend 
the summer with Joseph Bonnet, the 
celebrated organ virtuoso who has played 
here several times in the past two sea- 
sons. During Mr. Clark’s absence from 
St. John’s Church, Goodrich U. Greer 
will have charge of the organ and choir. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark will return to this 
city next September. 

* * * 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The Wednesday 
Club closed the most successful year of 
its history with its annual meeting in the 
form of a luncheon at the Civic Club- 
house, April 21. The reports of the 
committees on the different branches of 
the club’s work, especially of the Phil- 
anthropic and Settlement committees, 
showed broad strides forward. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Martha Snavely; vice-president, Mrs. 
Martin A. Cumbler; recording secretary, 
Mrs. James G. Sanders; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Wareham S. Baldwin; 
treasurer, Mary B. Robinson; director 
of chorus, Mrs. Edwin J. Decevee. 

FRESNO, CAL.—Another special musi- 
cal feature of Fresno in the last few 
weeks was the second concert of the 
Fresno Male Chorus’ seventh season. 
This concert took place at the White 
Theater and, as heretofore, a vast num- 
ber of musical lovers attended this con- 
cert. This chorus has made a wonderful 
reputation for itself and a great deal of 
its success is due to the never tiring 
work of Conductor. A. G. Wahlberg. 
Mrs. Emma Mesow Fitch, contralto, who 
has but recently moved to Fresno from 
San Francisco, was soloist at this con- 
cert and her singing pleased the audience 
so much that she was forced to give 
many encores. 
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In MUSIC SCHOOLS  # 
-.@ w@ and STUDIOS of NY. 





_ 


At her Carnegie Hall studios Mrs. J. 
Harrison Irvine gave an_ interesting 
puj ils’ concert on Saturday evening, May 
|. The program was opened by Muriel 
2achlow and Henry Lewis playing Mary 
Helen Brown’s “Maytime” and Lullaby 
for two pianos, followed by Mr. Lewis in 


Mana-Zueca’s “Rainbow.” Miss Bashlow. 


played a Chopin Prelude, Op. 28, No. 6 
and Schumann’s “Echoes,” Gertrude Cris- 
tol, Mana-Zucca’s “Spanish Castles” and 
Charlotte De Witt, Chaminade’s “Danse 
creole” and “Chanson Brétonne.” Helen 
Dwyer was heard in Harold Morris’s 
“Doll’s Ballet” and Georges Clerbois’s 
“Pipes of Pan” and Edith Shulman in 
Mana-Zueca’s Valse Brillante. Louise 
Gugelman distinguished herself with a 
fne performance of R. Nathaniel Dett’s 
Jarcarolle and “Juba,” Blanche Salomon 
with a Smetana Concert Etude, while 
Marie Lohman appeared both as singer 
and pianist, singing MHandel’s “Caro 
Selve” and playing Cecil Burleigh’s piano 
pieces, “Snowbirds” and “Winged Winds” 
and a Chopin Etude, Op. 25, No. 11. 
Florence Kleppe, one of Mrs. Irvine’s best 
ice students, sang Mana-Zucca’s 
‘Rachem” effectively. The program was 
losed in brilliant style by Nell Hanks, 
tho played the first movement of Mac- 
Dowell’s D Minor Concerto with Mrs. Ir- 
yine playing the orchestral part on a sec- 
pnd piano. The performances of the 
tudents throughout were of a high order 
nthe various grades, for which Mrs. Ir- 
yine deserves unstinted praise. She 
erits a special compliment, too, for 
sing in her teaching so many American 
ompositions, this program containing no 
ess than thirteen works by native com- 
posers. 















An excellent pupils’ recital was recent- 
y given at Minnie McConnell’s studios in 
he Metropolitan Opera House building. 
era Presnail, Madge Waters, Marie Mc- 
onnell and Nancy Ginn were the so- 
branos, while the other singers heard 
vere Constance Paulton, contralto; Louis 
. Rosen and Larry Lahey, tenors, and 
Wells W. Ginn, bass. Mrs. McConnell is 
fering three scholarships this spring for 
oprano, tenor and bass, and is hearing 
andidates for them at her residence 
tudio, 889 West End Avenue. 





Many pupils of Sergei Klibanksy, New 
fork vocal teacher, have been appearing 
various interesting recitals and con- 


certs recently and several have been en- 
gaged for important church positions. 
Alvede Lofgreen is the new soprano- 
soloist at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Morristown, N. J., and Felice de Gre- 
gorio, the baritone soloist, at the Broad- 
way Presbyterian Church. Lotta Mad- 
den, soprano, has been re-engaged for 
the West End Presbyterian Church and 
Sudwarth Frasier, tenor, continues as 
the substitute at the West End Col- 
legiate Church. Other pupils scoring 
marked success include Elsie Diemer who 
was heard as Agatha in a performance 
of “Die Freischiitz” in Brooklyn recently. 
This performance is scheduled for re- 
petition in New York this month. 

The Three Arts Club scholarship was 
awarded to Edith Sherouse, a Klibansky 
pupil. The next artist-pupils’ recital is 
scheduled for May 13 at the MacDowell 
Club, New York. 





Several artist-pupils of Carlos N. San- 
chez, New York vocal teacher, have 
scored marked success in a number of 
important engagements recently. Alice 
Ralph-Wood, soprano, was one of the 
admired soloists at the concert given by 
the Chaminade Society at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, on the evening of 
May 4. Louis Graveure, the noted bari- 
tone, was also engaged for the same 
concert. 

Other pupils of Mr. Sanchez booked 
for Chautauqua by the firm of Ellison- 
White, managers, include Myrtle Ashley, 
soprano, who has already started on a 
four months’ tour and Huldach Voedisch, 
a sister of Alma Voedisch, the New York 
manager, has been engaged for a num- 
ber of Chautauqua appearances. 





Two artist pupils of Louis S. Still- 
man, Rita Marx and Frank Gaebelein, 
have recently been winning favor. Miss 
Marx appeared last month in a recital 
before the students of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, and was eminently successful 
in it, Mr. Stillman receiving a letter of 
praise after the concert from George D. 
Bartlett of the Institute. Mr. Gaebelein, 
who has appeared at Globe concerts 
several times in Mount Vernon and in 
New York, also in Newark with the 
New York University Glee Club, re- 
cently played the Chopin B Flat Minor 
Sonata at chapel assembly at New York 
York University and won the favor of 
both the student body and the faculty. 





PRIZE-WINNERS’ CONCERT 
BRINGS OUT GOOD WORK 





raham - Harris, Ruth Hopkinson and 
Arthur Klein Acquit Themselves 
Well at Aeolian Hall 


It was unfortunate that one of the 
mallest and, except for the boxholders, 
¢ of the least courteous audiences of 
he season should have heard the prize- 
inners’ concert of the New York State 
ederation of Music Clubs at Aeolian 
allon April 29. For the prize-winners 
esented by Mrs. Julian Edwards, presi- 
int of the federation, were better worth 
faring than certain of the season’s 
tbutantes who have been received with 
tge audiences and friendly enthusiasm. 
Graham Harris, who won the prize as 
olinist, also carried off the honors as 
gards. the audience’s favor. In the 
elude and Allegro of Pugnani; “La 
asse” of Cartier, and in the Tartini- 
reisler Variations, he disclosed a big 
€, a good pianissimo and much facil- 
y in the cadenzas and in his manage- 
tnt of octaves. The same quaiities 
Ade PYeastes in a high degree his play- 
g of Wieniawski’s D Minor Concerto. 
‘re, also, his tone, somewhat inclined 
‘scratchiness” at first, improved con- 
lerably; and the purity of his into- 
ton did likewise. 
Ruth Hutchinson, the young soprano 
ze winner, sang two groups of songs 
th pleasing effect. Her voice, well 
ced and of sweet quality, was on the 
tole well under control, and she sang 
a commendable ease, as well as 
h much taste. Nervousness probably 
sed certain lapses from pitch, par- 
larly on the high notes. Her dic- 
nN was noticeably good. 
Arthur Klein, who won the piano prize, 
yed Brahms’s Variations on a Theme 
andel with a good tone and with ex- 
€nt musical understanding. He lacks 
ety in tone coloring, and his playing 

















INT IN BINDING 


of the first two Etudes in the Chopin 
group was lifeless. But a big test, the 
D Major Etude, was well met, particular- 
ly as regards fingerwork, and his play- 
ing of the A Flat Ballade was inter- 
fused with considerable poetry of feel- 
ing. Mr. Klein has laid a good founda- 
tion for his future work in the accuracy 
of touch and the clarity of tone that 
mark his playing. C. F. 





GEORGIA SOPRANO IN DEBUT 


Russell Hammell Essays Her First Re- 
cital in Aolian Hall 


Russell Hammell, an attractive young 
girl soprano who came from Augusta 
to make her New York début on Monday 
evening, April 26, caused wonderment as 
to the possibility of her having stepped 
from the boarding school Commence- 
ment Day platform to the A®olian 
Hall concert stage. At any rate there 
was the typical simple white frock, the 
many flowers (laboriously carried up 
all four aisles by the ushers) and a 
host of assembled friends. Miss Ham- 
mell has studied three seasons with Mme. 
Ohrstrom-Renard. 

True also to commencement affairs’ 
sad traditions, Miss Hammell essayed a 
program beyond the sphere of her pre- 
sent vocal attainments, offering airs of 
Bassani, Handel, Mozart’s “Batti, 
Batti,” Donizetti’s “O, luce di quest’ 
anima” and songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Strauss, Massenet, Hue, Leoncavallo, 
Petersen-Berger and Grieg—in all of 
which she has things to learn as to 
style and _ interpretation. There is, 
on the other hand, much in Miss 





Hammell’s favor, for she is endowed 
with a natural voice, it is clear, unforced, 
and there are some of her high notes 
that have an ethereal purity of quality. 
In addition she has startling poise (pos- 
sibly of too informal a character to win 
the approval of a New York recital au- 


dience) and a certain evident personal 
enjoyment in each song which she sings 
which helped, on this occasion, to make 
the recital seem one of short duration 
and caused even the most critical to re- 
main to hear her three encores. 
William Reddick was highly efficient 
in the réle of accompanist. J. A. S. 





‘AMPICO’ ACCOMPANIES SONG 





Sue Harvard and Reproducing Piano Di- 
vide Honors at Carnegie Hall 


A goodly audience heard the interest- 
ing program that the Ampico reproduc- 
ing piano and Sue Harvard, soprano, 
divided between them at Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of April 30. Godowsky 
Ornstein, Rachmaninoff, Moiseiwitsch 
Arthur Rubinstein, Levitzki, Schnitzler 
and Kreisler were heard as played by 
the Ampico, even as though they were 
present in the flesh. 

Afterwards Sue Harvard, soprano, 
sang the “Vissi d’arte’ from “Tosca,” 
adding several songs, in which the capac- 
ity of the piano, acting as accompanist, 
to bring out faithfully the vital and fine 
dramatic quality of this popular artist’s 
voice, made itself manifest. Miss Har- 
vard, who has frequently been heard in 
New York, is one of the newest addi- 
tions to the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany’s list of American singers for the 
coming season. 





THOMAS CONKEY IS SOLOIST 


Baritone Back From Tour, Sings at Dud- 
ley Buck Musicale 


At an informal musicale given at the 
New York studio of Dudley Buck on 
Sunday afternoon, April 25, Thomas Con- 
key, who has just returned from a long 
tour with the “Fiddlers Three” Com- 
pany, in which he sang the leading bari- 
tone rédle, was the soloist. Mr. Conkey 
sang several groups of songs, among 
them were Waldrop’s “Sweet Peggy 
O’Neill” and Clay Smith’s “Sorter Miss 
You,” in both of which he was received 
with much favor. 








Artists Appear at Westchester Club 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., May 1.—An 
audience which filled the auditorium of 
the Westchester Woman’s Club heard 
the Men’s Glee Club in its annual spring 
concert last week. Theodore Van Yorx 
conducted, with W. R. Dallow as accom- 
panist. Norman Jollif, bass baritone of 
the Marble Collegiate Church, of New 
York, was the soloist, and Jean Nesto- 
rescu, violinist to the Royal Court of 
Rumania, also was heard. There are 
forty-eight active members in the club. 
American numbers were featured. 








Passed Away 








John Anderson 


TORONTO, April 27.—In the death of 
John Anderson, for twenty-eight years 
cornetist at the Grand Opera House, 
there passed away one of the best known 
figures among local orchestral and band 
musicians. Mr. Anderson was born in 
London, Ont., in 1850, and had a dis- 
tinguished career, having been for some 
time soloist with the Roval Grenadiers 
and Queen’s Own Bands of Toronto, the 
65th Regiment Band of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Nevin’s Band of Chicago, subse- 
quently organizing and conducting what 
was known as Anderson’s Concert Band, 
a well known organization in its day, 
which in the early nineties made a spe- 
cialty of competing in band contests, 
traveling through the province and win- 
ning many prizes. In these contests and 
in the regular concert seasons of the 
band the brilliant solo playing of Mr. 
Anderson was a popular feature. He 
was also associated in orchestra work 
with the late Dr. Torrington in produc- 
tions of “The Messiah” and other ora- 
torios. W. J. Anderson, formerly leader 
of the orchestra at Shea’s Theater, now 





in Detroit, is a son. W. J. B. 
Carl R. Stasny 
Boston, April 22—Carl Richard 


Stasny eminent as a pianist and writer 
of musical subjects and for a quarter 
century professor of piano instruction at 
the New England Conservatory, died 
suddenly yesterday, at his home in Rox- 
bury, after an illness of a few days. 
Professor Stasny was born at Mainz- 
am-Rhein, Germany, on March 16, 1855. 


His father, Ludwig Stasny, was prom- 
inent in musical circles and young Stasny 
soon gave evidence of inheriting musical 
talent. It was not until he was seventeen 
years of age, however, that the final de- 
cision was reached that he was to de- 
vote his life te music and the piano. 
From that time, he entered unreservedly 
into his career. After establishing the 
foundations for his technique, he came 
to the notice of Liszt and received that 
master’s approval. Later he went to 
Weimar and gave two years to intensive 
study of the piano under the world’s 
great teacher. 

Before coming to America, in 1891, 
Professor Stansy toured Europe in solo 
concert work in company with other 
prominent musicians. He joined the 
forces of the New England Conservatory 
in 1891, making Boston his headquarters. 
He was selected by Theodore Thomas as 
one of the four pianists to play with the 
Thomas Orchestra at the World’s Fair 
musical convention in Chicago, in 1892. 
He toured America extensively, playing 
with the Boston Symphony, the Kneisel 
Quartet and the Boston Trio Club. Two 
years ago he severed his long connection 
with the New England Conservatory to 
open a studio of his own. 





E. A. Patchen 


MASON City, Iowa, April 27.—Prof. E. 
A. Patchen, well known here for the past 
twenty years as a musician, died at the 
sanatorium at Nevada of tubercular- 
meningitis, caused by an attack of in- 
fluenza. Mr. Patchen was director of the 
Philharmonic Society which has given the 
“Messiah” and other oratorios here sev- 
eral times. He was for many years or- 
ganist and choir leader at the Methodist 
church, and for several years past he 
taught piano and organ in this city. Mr. 
Patchen was 45 years of age. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, two sons and a daugh- 
ter. B. C. 





Seraphina M. Gamble 


YorK, PA., April 29.—Several hun- 
dred persons this morning attended the 
funeral,of Mrs. Seraphina Miller Gam- 
ble, who more than two score years ago 
was widely known throughout Pennsyl- 
vania as a contralto soloist of unusual 
ability. She will be well remembered 
by older residents of Philadelphia, Potts- 
ville and Lebanon. Early in her life 
she was soloist of the choir of Trinity 
Church, at Pottsville. 

Mrs. Gamble was the daughter of the 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Miller, her father 
being at one time editor of the Reformed 
Church Messenger. H. D. O. 





Ferdinand L. Calorni 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 10.—Ferdinand 
L. Calorni, pioneer musician, died at his 
residence here on April 5, aged sixty-one 
years. 

Mr. Calorni was born in Altdorf, 
Switzerland, was a music teacher of 
forty years experience, and was a mem- 
ber of the Portland Symphony. He was 
an instructor in piano, organ, viola and 
violin in Portland, Spokane and Mount 
Angel, Ore. He leaves a widow and 
large family of children, a brother and 
sister in Switzerland, one brother in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and a nephew, Theodore 
P. Calorni, in Portland. N. J. C. 





E. McKee Latimer 


NEW BeEpFrorD, MAss., May 1.—Elmer 
McKee Latimer, veteran newspaper man, 
well-known musical critic and former 
member of the New Bedford Times staff, 
died on Saturday, April 25, at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, here, aged fifty-two years. He 
was stricken with cerebral hemorrhage 
on March 22. Mr. Latimer had a varied 
career, not only as a newspaper man but 
as a musician, having studied under some 
of the best known teachers in the coun- 
try. He was music critic of the Chicago 
Journal some years ago. A. G. K. 





Mathilde Raab 


BUFFALO, May 2.—Mathilde Raab, who 
passed away last week, was one of Buffa- 
lo’s very excellent piano teachers, who 
for a past generation had done much 
in the way of forming the taste of her 
students for all that is ideally best in 
music. Miss Raab was possessed of a 
character of sterling qualities. She will 
be greatly missed both by her many 
friends and students. F. H. H. 





Juliette Meerovitch 


Paris, Apr. 24.—Juliette Meerovitch, a 
young pianist, pupil at the Société Na- 
tionale of Alfred Cortot, died suddenly 
at the age of twenty-four. She had al- 
ready achieved considerable success, no- 
tably in a recent concert at The Hague. 
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ENGAGED AS “ MOVIE’’ ORGANIST 
AT $10,000 A YEAR FOR TEN YEARS 





Record Salary Will Be Paid to 
Arthur Martel of Boston by 
a New England Motion Pic- 
ture Theater Syndicate— 
Memorizes Thousands of 
Compositions and Dis- 
penses with the Score— 
Dean of Cinema Organists 
Believes Public To-day Is 
More Intelligent Musically 





OSTON, May 1.—Attention, under- 

paid organists! Arthur Martel, the 
Boston organist, is going to receive 
$10,000 a year for the next ten years, 
having recently been engaged on those 
terms by Nathan H. Gordon, president 
of the Olympia Theaters, Inc. 

Mr. Martel plays in the many moving 
picture theaters, in Boston and through- 
out New England, which make up what 
is known as the Olympia chain. Just 
now he is at the Strand Theater in Dor- 
chester, an outlying district of Boston. 
When business in one of the other houses 
becomes a little slack, he will be sent 
there for the management has discovered 


that business is always good at the 
theater in which he is playing. 

We waylaid Mr. Martel at the Strand 
last night after the late “show” and rode 
into town with him in his twin-six. An 
organist with his own car, and no flivver, 
either! Mr. Martel told us it could make 
sixty-five an hour, but we were‘not from 
Missouri last night; we steered the con- 
versation toward “shop.” 

“T find it very interesting going around 
to the Gordon houses in the different 
cities,” declared Mr. Martel, “the audi- 
ences are so different. What will make 
a big hit in one city will not do it in 
another. I have to find out each au- 
dience’s likes and dislikes.” 

“Of course,” we suggested, “you can 
tell at once whether the people like what 
you are playing.” 

“If the people are quiet and do not 
talk, it means they are enjoying the pic- 
ture and that the music is going with 
it,” replied Mr. Martel, “but if they don’t 
like your music you hear of it right away 
at the box-office. The box office knows 
whether the public is pleased or not.” 

“Do you find that there is more de- 
mand for good music than formerly?” 


Improved Popular Taste 


“Oh, yes! We use the highest class 
of music nowadays—the standard over- 
tures, etc. The public to-day is educated 
to the better things in music. I use a 
lot of Grieg and Tchaikovsky—for light 
numbers Victor Herbert is about the best. 
In the suburban houses I can play better 
music and make more of a hit with it 
than in the downtown city theaters. 
Downtown they like the popular stuff.” 

As Mr. Martel plays entirely without 
music, we inquired whether this meant 
that he depended mainly on improvising 
rather than on using “regular pieces.” 

“No,” he explained, “I try to play 
things that will be long enough for a cer- 
tain scene, but I use no music; I memo- 
rize everything. Of course, I improvise 
a lot; you have to. I never see the pic- 
ture before I play for it, but I know thou- 
sands of numbers that I can play from 
memory so I can always find something 
that will fit the picture. Then I get from 
twenty-five to thirty requests a day, rang- 
ing from ‘Annie Rooney’ to the Second 
Rhapsody, and I can play practically all 
of them from memory. 

“T hear a lot of funny comments from 
people sitting in the front rows. The 
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Arthur Martel signing the contract which makes him the highest salaried film 
theater organist in the world 


other day when I was playing something 
from the operetta ‘The Spring Maid,’ 
two ladies behind me were talking, and 
one of them said, ‘Oh, I just love that 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold’’.’ 

“T find it very annoying to have some- 
one behind me who hums or whistles 
everything I play. In Cambridge one 
time there were four girls in the front 
row who were humming and whistling. 
Finally I couldn’t stand it any longer 
so I turned around and asked them if I 
was disturbing them; one of them said, 
‘No, not at all.’ 

“A woman came in last week and spoke 
to me after the show. She was very en- 
thusiastic about my work, and said that 
as she was a musician herself she could 
appreciate it better than the average 
person. I asked who her favorite com- 
poser was and she said Chaminade and 
that she thought his music was won- 
derful.” 

“How long do you play each day?” 
seemed a natural question. 

“It depends upon the theater. In some 
of the larger houses, where they have 
an orchestra to play for the pictures, I 
conduct the orchestra and only give 
recital numbers on the organ; then I 
play for perhaps an hour and a half a 
day. In the other theaters where I play 
for the pictures on the organ, I play 
about five hours a day. How much vaca- 
tion do I have? A month; I play eleven 
months in the year. It doesn’t tire me 
for I enjoy playing. I don’t feel as if 
it was work. In addition to playing, I 
have fifteen pupils. Most of them are 
church organists who are going into 
moving picture. work because there is 
more money in it. Church organists are 
usually underpaid, you know. They are 
surprised, though, when they find how 
much there is to picture playing—the 
many sides to it.” 

“Do the organs in the different houses 
correspond?” 

“No. We have all types of organs in 
our houses. I have played every make of 
organ there is. If I have a half-hour at 
any keyboard I can handle it.” 


Trained in America 


Mr. Martel was born in Springfield, 
Mass., in 1887. He received his musiéal 
training entirely in this country, prin- 
cipally in Boston and Lowell, Mass. 
He has had varied experience as pianist 
and orchestral director in theaters, and 
for five years he played the organ in a 
prominent Catholic church. In the latter 
position he used his spare time to develop 
the style of organ-playing which has 
made him so successful in accompanying 
pictures. 

“I played for the movies when they 
first came out,” said Mr. Martel. “I 


played for them on the piano then; that 
was before they had organs in the 
theaters. The first moving picture I 
éver played for was the Corbett-Fitzsim- 
mons fight. In those days they used to 
run off a reel, and then they would have 
to stop and rewind it. There wasn’t 
much incentive to play to fourteen rounds 
of prize fight, but that was the first time 
I ever played for pictures. In 1910 I 
played in Atlanta, Ga., on the first organ 
ever installed in a theater. In 1912 I 
went abroad and played in England, 
France and Germany.”. 

Mr. Gordon is a shrewd business man 
and would not pay so well for music in 
his theaters unless he knew it was worth 
it. The figure of Mr. Martel’s contract 
speaks not only for his ability as an or- 
ganist, but also for the importance which 
music has attained in the estimation of 


managers of moving picture “Ss 
~ R. 





Michigan Music House Starts Endow- 

ment Fund for Toledo Orchestra 

(By Telegraph to Musicat AMERICA) 
ToLepo, O., Apr. 29.—Grinnell Broth- 
ers, the great Michigan music house, has 
started through its Toledo branch, an en- 
dowment fund for a new Toledo Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Lewis H. Clem- 
ent as director. Twenty-five hundred 
dollars constituted the initial donation. 
When th's gift was made, Grinnel Broth- 


ers wrote the committee that the value of 
a symphony orchestra to a community 
had been so fully demonstrated by the 
Detroit Symphony under Ossip Gabrilo- 
witch that they were glad to help Toledo 
to secure the same advantage. 

H. C. 





Fanning Triumphs in London 


Cecil Fanning, American baritone, as- 
sisted by H. B. Turpin at the piano, re- 
appeared in recital in London at Wig- 
more Hall, on April 27, after an absence 
which covered the years of the war. His 
success was evidently greater than ever, 


SOKOLOFF ORCHEST 
HAS NOTABLE RECO”) 


Cleveland Organization G. yo 
Many Important Wor! 
in Two Seasons 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 1.—The C 
land Symphony disbanded for the se 
this week, after brilliant success 
second engagement at the Oberlin S; 
Festival. The superb performance o 
Rachmaninoff E Minor Symphony a 
matinée of Tuesday in Oberlin was | 
repetition of its greatest performan 


the winter at the pair of symphony 
certs early in March in Cleveland. (), 
both occasions the seventy-two me: 
spired by their conductor, Nokolai ; 
loff, achieved remarkable results. 

At the final concert in Cleveland -a, 
extra symphony concert—was give) fo 
the first time locally Tchaikov |,’ 
“Pathétique” and there was present: | }; 
its program notes a list of the works ).; 
formed during the two seasons of ¢} 
orchestra’s existence. Truly a remark, 
ble record. For symphonies in add ‘io, 
to the Rachmaninoff there have j¢ 
Beethoven’s Fifth, Brahms’ Secon 
Chauson’s Symphony in B Flat, Dvorak’ 
“From the New World,” the Frinc 
Symphony, the Schubert “Unfinished, 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth and Sixth. (the 
numbers of special interest were the | 
bussy’s “Clouds” and “Festivals” ani th 
“Afternoon of a Faun,” the Chauss 
“Poeme” for violin’ and orchestrg 
Bloch’s two poems, “Winter” an 
“Spring,” and supreme test of the vi 
tuosity of the players, the “Pagan Pvem 
by Loeffler. Fourteen American con 
posers have been represented at the co 
certs, five of them Clevelanders, Joha: 
Beck, Charles Rychlik, James H. Rover 
Wilson G. Smith, and Emerson Whi 
horne, others being McDowell, Stil!ma 
Kelley, Bloch, Griffes, Hopekirk, Edway 
Burlingame Hill, Frederick Stock a 
Charles Stanford Skilton. 

Works of special popularity have |x 
the “Scheherzade” Suite by Rims: 
Korsakoff,” and “@&ucasian Sketches 
by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, “Both of which ha 
had frequent repetition. Mr. Sokolof 
personal popularity has increased as t 
season progressed. The fine intellectu 
quality and vitality manifested in 
reading of the scores, his sense of tox 
values, his enthusiasm, combined wi 
endless patience in the drill of his md 
have made possible quick results only 
be expected usually in the work of ma 


seasons. A.B. 


Wolfsohn Opens Office in Havana 


The Wolfsohn Bureau has _ recen 
opened a branch office in Havana, w 
Caridad Benitez in charge. Miss Beni 
will look after the Wolfsohn artists w 
appear in Cuba and the West Indies. I 
Robert Schmitz the French piano v ( 

t 
c 








tuoso, Eva Gauthier, the soprano, A|b 
Spalding, the American violinist, and 0 
er artists have already been booked f 
tropical concert appearances under | i 
direction of the Wolfsohn office. 0 





Matzenauer Thrills Charleston 


CHARLESTON, S. C., April 29.—\! n 
Margaret Matzenauer, the famous ¢ c 
tralto, gave a recital last evening 
the auspices of the Musical Art © t] 
Mme. Matzenauer was greeted by an | 
mense audience, whom she not t] 
pleased and thrilled by the exquisite off b: 





according to a marconigram just received ljiness of her voice and the depth of Bf 
this week by his American manager, art, but whom she moved as perhaps 0: 
Daniel Mayer. other artist has ever done here. M. : 
, exper th 8 
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